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Art. 1.—The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1829. 


PPHERE is a set of dunces in the world who having, as they 

think, compassed the comprehension of one idea, cannot by 
any means expand their minds to its combination with a second 
idea, and who therefore sturdily deny that- any body else can. 
These are the people who, having had woeful experience that 
Utilitarians are somewhat logical, hold as downright heresy, or 
flat blasphemy, the notion that possibly the gods have made 
them poetical also. And truly their own poetry is as destitute 
of logic, as their logic is of poetry. But that is no rule for the 
world; nature having made many minds by a much ampler 
measure. Nay, so far from there being any natural incongruity 
between the reasoning and imaginative faculties, as dunces have 
always been delighted to believe, it may rather be affirmed that 
they have a mutual affinity, and rarely attain their full develop- 
ment but when they exist in union.—Produce who. can. the 
name of any first-rate poet who was not a sound reasoner. 
Not Milton; for his defence of the people of England, the worthy 
oration of a nation’s advocate pleading for his country at the 
world’s bar, and for the verdict of posterity, his ‘ Areopagitica,’ 
and his ‘Treatises on Divorce,’ would have made his name 
great, though he had never dreamed that delicious dream of 
Paradise, nor set off its placid loveliness by the double con- 
trast of Celestial splendors and Tartarean horrors. Not 
Shakespeare ; for he would, in half an hour, have created half a 
dozen senators, lawyers, or cardinals, and given them life and 
—_ enough of themselves to silence all the oracles of all the 
schools that-then were flourishing in their Aristotelian pride. 
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Not Jeremy Taylor; for he was a poet too,—no mean one 
either; a poet whose name indeed may be transplanted among 
the logicians, and it will take root and flourish there, like one of 
his own metaphors so rich and redolent of beauty, and twining 
gracefully about the intellect whick could cut so finely in casuistry 
as to be a qualified Ductor Dubitantium, and lay down principles 
so broad as those which yet sustain unshaken the liberty of pro- 
phesying. Not Wordsworth; for he makes syllogisms of odes 
and odes of syllogisms, and his “song is but the eloquence of 
truth’—the truth of our inmost souls—the truth of humanity’s 
essence, brought up from those abysses which exist in every 
bosom, and just moulded into metre without being concealed or 
disfigured by the workmanship. No, it is not among great 
poets that we are to look for men who cannot handle the foils of 
logical fence, well enough to disarm in a trice the dullest dog 
that ever tumbled over the dry bones of Aristotle. They are all 
of them at home in the business. They have keen swords 
beneath their myrtle garlands. They can despatch an opponent 
and then chant his dirge. They can win a fight and then sing 
the song of victory. Pity that they are not always on the right 
side. But that misfortune befalls the philosophers as well as 
the poets. And that reminds us, that we have to summon from 
among them, too, witnesses to the position, that the higher 
degrees of the ratiocinative and imaginative powers are usuall 

found together. And here it is fit to begin with the first and 
highest name upon the roll, even with the founder of the reformed 
philosophy, Lord Bacon. Let any man read his Essays, and say 
if they be not abundant in the materials of the richest and purest 
poetry. How beautifully he often bodies forth a principle in an 
image; and what an eye he had for nature’s paintings,—what 
an ear for nature’s melodies. There is nothing in Thomson’s 
Seasons half so good as Bacon’s Essay of Gardens. How true 
his perception that “the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air than in the hand,” because there “it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music ;” and what a “ royal ordering” does he make 
of “gardens for all the months of the year,” “that you may 
have ver perpetuum, as the place affords.” Hobbes’s great 
work, tough as it is, is but the amplification of a poetical con- 
ception. The Leviathan is only a personification filling a folio. 
He could versify too; and that seldom without vigour—some- 
times with a good deal of beauty. The eloquence both of South 
and Barrow often rises into poetry. The one strikes off a 
beautiful thought at a heat; the other elaborates it into per- 
fection, by the faithful and complete accumulation of particulars, 
It is enough to name Burke, the most splendid example of an 
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intellect alike surpassing by the facility with which it gene- 
ralized the most multifarious political details into principles, and 
by the vivacity, variety, and power of its pictorial delineations. 
And pursuing the topic imto which the Edinburgh Review 
provoked us, in our twentieth Number, it would be easy to shew 
that the most acute and vigorous mind of the present age—that 
mind which has perhaps never been rivalled in any age for its 
powers of logical deduction and comprehensive analysis; we 
speak of Mr. Bentham—is far more free from failure, when 
directed to the purpose of conveying the truth he would teach 
by means of material illustration, than the most fanciful of the 
carping critics, who look up alike despondingly and enviously to 
his intellectual elevation. A philosopher must always have 
something of poetry in him, and a poet of philosophy, for in 
the nature of things, which is the source of both, they are inex- 
tricably intertwined; there is no dissociating the true and the 
beautiful; and however exclusively the mind may be devoted to 
the pursuit of the one, its perceptions must be quickened to the 
apprehension of the other, by finding it in constant contact 
therewith. ; 

Thus Mr. Coleridge is a Benthamite in his poetry ; a Utilita- 
rian ; a “ greatest happiness” man; for, asa poet, he writes under 
the controlling and dictating power of truth and nature, under 
the inspiration of his own profound convictions and emotions. 
It is different, indeed, in his prose. There he is not his own 
man. There he has something else in view besides telling out 
what he thinks and feels in the melodious words which it spon- 
taneously assumes. But with that, thank heaven, we have not . 
now to do. Our present business is solely with his poetical 
character, which is brought under our notice by this edition of 
his works, in which he may be considered as packing up his 
pretensions to the laurel for posterity. There is little doubt 
that the consignment will reach its destination, and the award 
be decidedly favourable. And the anticipation is grounded not 
only on the appreciation of the truth, reason, sound philosophy, 
which are to be found enshrined in his verses, but also in the 
application of those tests with which we are furnished by the 
very principle. whose adoption is often stupidly represented as 
inconsistent with even the capacity for perceiving poetry and 
feeling its influences. So far from its being proscribed by Utili- 
tarian notions, they demand its existence, as amongst the most 
effective agencies of human enjoyment; they suggest the laws 
to which, for that end, it must be subjected, and by which, 
therefore, criticism must make trial of its worth; and as they 
inspire a high idea of the art itself, 80 have they also “ee 

# 
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us to assign to Mr. Coleridge a distinguished place among its 
professors. 

That verse is not poetry we have abundant evidence daily ; 
and that poetry of a very high order may be written in prose 
is a proposition which it is scarcely needful to back by the 
authority of Wordsworth, or the example of Jeremy Taylor. 
The metrical arrangement of words, however, is so pleasurable 
in itself, and has so close an affinity with the other elements of 
poetical enjoyment, that it may fairly be required of the pro- 
fessed poet ; and we place it first because it is the most mecha- 
nical, and stands at the bottom of an ascending scale of qualities. 
Whether in prose or verse, a sentence should be grammatical 
constructed and convey a distinct meaning to the understand- 
ing, but when it is also rendered harmonious to the ear, when it 
gratifies the musical sense, there is a clear gain of so much 
pleasure. The man who makes a flowing verse benefits the 
world by the aggregate of all the enjoyment: which the organs 
of speech and hearing receive in repeating it, and in listen- 
ing to its repetition. The poet must not stop here. He is 
but at the very threshold of the temple. The eye is a far 
nobler inlet of pleasure than the ear. He must be a painter as 
well as a musician. He must give us pictures. The actual 
sight of lovely forms and colouring is beyond his art; but he 
must stimulate us to their mental reproduction, and that in new 
and becoming combinations. His words should be such as 
are associated with the most common and most vivid recol- 
lections of those external objects whose presence most gratifies 
the senses. This end is not best gained by laboured and minute 
description. It rather requires a felicitous selection of expres- 
sions ; such as we shall presently have occasion to exemplify. 
There is a yet higher source of pleasure in sympathy, emotion, 
passion. The poet’s melody, like the musician’s, should express, 
recall, or excite a sentiment. The poet’s sketch, as well as the 
painter’s, should touch the heart ; penetrating thither through 
the imagination as that does wD the sight. A great master 
of the art can play upon the nervous system, and produce and 
control its vibrations as easily as the well-practised performer 
can try the compass and power of a musical instrument, and 
with a produce of enjoyment, which seems a combination of 
animal and intellectual, not easily calculated. Then a poem, 
however short, should be a narrative, or a drama, and have 
something of that sort of interest, and consequently of pleasure, 
which we experience in being conducted through a train of 
events to a catastrophe, in which, whether joyous or mourn- 
ful, the mind rests as in the close of that portion of Nature’s 
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annals. By dramatic we do not mean that the poet should 
have recourse to persone and dialogue; but he should at least 
employ those defined and contrasted feelings which will, in very 
narrow space, shadow forth the strivings of the external and 
literal drama ; and his narrative willbe not the less efficient for 
not being the current of outward circumstances, but that of the 
phantoms which are ever passing in long procession through 
the brain. And over the whole, to crown the work, there should 
be che charm of “ divine philosophy ;” truth should be there in 
the wildest fictions, and wisdom in the gayest sportings: the 
whole should be based upon a profound knowledge of human 
nature, its constitution and history, its strength and weaknesses, 
its capabilities and its destiny ; and where there is this science 
of man in the poet’s mind, its existence will be ever feit ; it will 
breathe a pervading spirit of power into his compositions ; of 
power which is yielded to with a sort of solemn gladness ; 
which almost identifies poetical with religious inspiration, raises 
the pleasure of fanciful reveries into the delight of holy musings, 
and makes us worshippers in that “ metropolitan temple” which 
God hath built and sanctified to himself “in the hearts of 
mighty poets.” 

Our standard of excellence in poetry is, then, a very high one, 
and we have.a corresponding estimate of its worth as a means 
of enjoyment. It is an essence distilled from the fine arts and 
liberal sciences ; nectar for the gods. It tasks the senses, the 
fancy, the feelings, and the intellect, and employs the best 
powers of all in one rich ministry of pleasure. It must be by a 
rare felicity, that the requisite qualities for its production are 
found in a man ; and when they are, we should make much of 
him—he is a treasure to the world. He does that immediately 
which other benefactors of mankind only expect to accomplish 
in the remote consequences of their exertions. The legislator 
proposes to increase men’s happiness, by his enactments, in the 
course of years. The philosopher will advance it by his specula- 
tions in the lapse of generations. The divine promises it in the 
world to come. But the poet seizes upon the soul at once and 
“Japs it in Elysium.” 

High as our standard is, Mr. Coleridge comes up to it; and 
we rejoice in the facilities afforded for substantiating his claims, 
by the collection of his compositions now before us. Such a 
collection was needful to make the full extent of his powers felt, 
and render us aware of the amount of enjoyment for which we 
are his debtors. How could he be rightly judged of, by the 
public generally, when they had only now and then a stray scrap, 
one forgotten before another came, “like angel visits, few and 
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far between,” too short and too distant to leave 5 ope and 
permanent impression of the splendid visitant? But now it is 
incumbent on us to do him justice. We shall proceed to indi- 
cate in his works, following the order of their arrangement in 
these volumes, the several qualities of genuine and excellent 
poetry which have been just enumerated, as they may present 
themselves to notice. 

The first division consists of poems, which are only distin- 
guished from the rest as Juvenile. The term very accurately 
characterizes them. They are the effusions of a mind yet 
unformed and immature; and shew that the author's powers 
were of slow development. Most of them might as well have 
been suppressed. At least we perceive but one good reason for 
their retention. The number of fragments in the collection, 
gives an impression of the author’s indolence, which is greatly 
counteracted by a comparison of these poems with his subse- 
quent productions, The mind which made such advances as 
that comparison indicates, could not be an indolent mind, to 
whatever infirmity of purpose it might sometimes be liable. The 
happier choice and greater command of words; the superior 
sweetness and richness of the melody of the versification ; reflec- 
tions more profound, and illustrations more vivid ; combinations 
more striking and original ; and a more continuous flow of true, 
and affecting, and picturesque, and powerful thought, are con- 
clusive evidence that the mental faculties had been actively, 
and laboriously, and successfully exercised. Of whatever other 
purposes they might have failed, the important one of their own 
improvement had been achieved. ‘This improvement is particu- 
larly apparent in the pictorial faculty. The imagery in the 
Juvenile poems is comparatively common-place. With some 
beautiful exceptions, of which we know not exactly how many, 
some we are aware, are the additions of a later period, it chiefly 
consists of those cold personifications of qualities which never 
live in the mind, nor become any more objects of interest, 
admiration, or affection, than so many wax-work figures, Thus; 


* Tot. shall call the charmer Heacru his bride, 
And Laveurer tickle PLenry’s ribless side ;’ 


And he shews “ Remorse” with “ the poisoned arrow in his side,” 
and “ bids Vanity her filmy network spread,” and the like. This 
automaton manufactory was fashionable when Mr. Coleridge 
was a reading boy, and these lay figures were thought bold 
creations by the generation of versifiers who preceded him, 
Happily he soon ascended into a purer region of fancy ; and that 
not without leaving the print of his steps in the clay from which 
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he sprung. The personifications in his Sonnet on the expatria- 
tion of Dr. Priestley, are as good as such things can be. The 
concluding reference to Priestley’s philosophical discoveries, 
might suggest a noble group for the sculptor. 


* Though rous’d by that dark Vizir Riot rude 
Have driven our PrigstLey o’er the ocean swell ; 
Though Suversrition and her wolfish brood 
Bay his mild radiance, impotent and fell ; 
Calm in his halls of brightness he shall dwell ! 
For lo! Rexieion, at his strong behest, 
Starts with mild anger from the papal spell, 
And flings to earth her tinsel-glittering vest, 
Her mitred state and cumbrous pomp unholy ; 
And Justice wakes to bid the oppressor wail 
Insulting aye the wrongs of patient Folly : 
And from her dark retreat by Wisdom won 
Meek Narvre slowly lifts her matron veil 
To smile with fondness on her gazing son !'—i. p. 56. 


There are other instances in these Juvenile Poems, of the felicity 
with which our author could employ a kind of imagery which he 
had soon the sound judgment to discard : 


‘ And the stern Fare transpierc’d with viewless dart 

The last pale Hope that shiver’d at my heart !’ 
Before dismissing the Juvenile Poems, it should be observed, 
that they contain both the principle and the practice of that 
truer poetical faith which is the great charm of the maturer 
productions. The old personifiers were quite mistaken in sup- 
posing they could make a living soul, by merely misusing a 
pronoun. When the poet would incorporate his thoughts so as 
to render them visible and tangible to the mind, he must make 
them assume and animate the forms of natural objects. Genius 
must breathe its breath of life into some one of the innumerable 
shapes of loveliness which are scattered around us in the 
material universe. It can give a soul better than itcan mould a 
body. It can animate the human frame with fire from heaven, 
like Prometheus; but if, with Frankenstein, it pretends to 
create, it only produces a monster. It must identify itself with 
nature ; and then it will behold there its own thoughts and 
emotions already embodied : 

‘ For all that meets the bodily sense, I deem 


Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds ; 





And he who uses that alphabet in a poetical spirit, need no more 
be afraid of the imputation of common-place in the employment 
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of the simplest objects, than in that of the letters by which 
every blockhead expresses his truisms or his blunders. How 
beautiful is the ema | simile of the flower in the well-known 
Epitaph on an Infant, ‘‘ Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade ;” 
and yet more the as common streamlet in the last line of the 
religious musings ; 
‘ Till then 

I discipline my young noviciate thought 

In ministeries of heart-stirring song, 

And aye on Meditation’s heaven-ward wing 

Soaring aloft I breathe the empyreal air 

Of Love, omnific, omnipresent Love, 

Whose day-spring rises glorious in my soul 

As the great sun, when he his influence 

Sheds on the frost-bound waters—The glad stream 

Flows to the ray and warbles as it flows.’—i. p. 102. 


The Sibylline leaves constitute the next portion of this publica- 
tion, consisting of political, amatory, and meditative poems. 

Of the “ Poems occasioned by political events or feelings 
connected with them,” there are two which particularly deserve 
notice, the “ Fears in Solitude,” written in April 1798, and the 
celebrated “ War Eclogue.” 

The first of these is the most perfect specimen of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s manner and powers, at which we have yet arrived. It 
is a narrative of thought and emotion, as complete in its con- 
struction as ever epic was ; the chain of association is unbroken, 
and every link is bright; the ideas follow in that natural 
succession in which they would present themselves to the-mind 
of a man of genius, in a solitude at once profound and beautiful, 
with the love of his country and his kind strong at his heart, 
and intensely interested in the important movements of the busy 
world, yet who seeks not to guide the current of his feelings, 
but gives himself up to the influence of the scene around, and 
the spontaneous workings of the principle within. Accordingly 
it begins with mere description. 


A green and silent spot, amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 
No singing sky-lark ever poised himself. 


A few touches, few but graphic, conjure up before us the 
complete localities of this ‘‘ quiet spirit-healing nook ;” and we 
are then introduced to one 

* Who, in his youthful years 
Knew just so much of folly as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise,’ 
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and who here “ might lie on fern or withered heath,” resignin 
his mind to his senses, and his senses to the “‘ sweet influences” 
around and above, till they lull him into a waking dream of 
better worlds, which it is sad to think must be alloyed and 
dashed by the thought of what storms of strife are stirring in 
the earth, and perchance even now “ in his native isle ;” for the 
alarm of an invasion was then abroad in the country. The poet 
has thus brought us to the very heart of his subject. National 
dangers obviously suggest national offences, which he proceeds 
to arraign in a strain of solemn, indignant, and yet mournful 
vituperation, which rolls along most majestically, till the vivid- 
ness of the delineations of guilt brings home so powerfully the 
prospect of retributory infliction, that he bursts forth in suppli- 
cation to Providence, to “spare us yet awhile,” and from suppli- 
cation rises into an animated call upon all true hearts to stand 
forth and repel the foe. 
‘And oh! may we return 

Not with a drunken triumph, but with fear : 

Repenting of the wrongs with which we stung 

So fierce a foe to frenzy!’ . 

This —_ suggests the “ bitter truths” which he has told, 
“but without bitterness,” although aware that this may not 
secure him from being vilified by the idolaters of power as an 
enemy of his country : 

* Such have I been deemed— 
But O, dear Britain! O, my mother isle ! 
Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 
A husband and a father! who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 
O, native Britain! O, my mother isle ! 
How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas, 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life, 
All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts, 
All adoration of the God in nature, 
All lovely and all honourable things, 
Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 
The joy and greatness of its future being. 
There lives nor form nor feeling in my sou! 
Unborrowed from my country. O divine 
And beauteous island! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me!si. p. 151. 
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The violence of his emotions has now exhausted itself. Passion 
has subsided into calmness. The train of thoughts which ex- 
ternal objects hed originally suggested, and which grew so 
absorbing and powerful, that those external objects were alto- 
gether unheeded, gradually becomes less vivid, and as it wanes, 
they resume their ascendancy, make their presence and their 
influence again felt, and the poem concludes, as it began, with 
description. This transition 1s beautifully managed :— 

* May my fears, 
My filial fears, be vain! and may the vaunts 
And menace of the vengeful enemy 
Pass like the gust, that roared and died away 
In the distant tree: which heard, and only heard 
In this low dell, howed not the delicate grass.’ 


But the final description has more of variety, extent, and asso- 
ciated feeling, than that at the commencement. Evening has 
come on; the changed appearances of things rapidly recall him 
from his bodings; he pursues his path from the dell “up the 
heathy hill,” and is startled at the burst of prospect, “ the 
shadowy main,” and the “ rich and elmy fields,” which seem 
like society 

‘ Conversing with the mind, and giving it 
A livelier impulse P 





And the village church, and his friend’s house, and the trees 
which hide his own lowly cottage, draw him on with ‘* quickened 
footsteps,” grateful, as he says, 
‘ That by Nature’s quietness 
And solitary musings, all my heart 
Is softened, and made worthy to indulge 
Love, and the thoughts that yearn for human kind.’ 


It is ditlicult to imagine stronger contrasts or more varied 
emotions than are presented or excited by different parts of this 
poem. The scene shifts from a most “ soft and silent spot” shut 
in by hills, to “college and wharf, council and justice-court ;” 
thence to the field of battle; and thence again to a wide and 
peaceful but not unanimated prospect, closing in the social 
seclusion of a cottage home. The decling varies from passive, 
dreamy reverie, to painful sympathy, burning indignation, 
trembling apprehension, solemn supplication, animated appeal, 
tempered triumph, calm expostulation, devout confidence, till it 
ends in the contemplative enjoyment of benevolent affection. 
And yet we are never startled by any abrupt transition ; all is 
unforced, natural, and continuous ; and we are carried on with- 
out any consciousness of the extent of the circle through 
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which the mind is borne until the revolution is completed, 
and the same external objects present themselves as at the 
outset; but present themselves as does the scenery of his 
native land to the traveller who has voyaged round the globe, and 
who brings to its contemplation the change, the extension, the 
elevation of thought produced by an intermediate acquaintance 
with the most remote and dissimilar regions. This history of 
the feelings of a solitary hour is as diversified, and as interest- 
ing, as the narrative of an eventful life. It is a tale alike power- 
ful in its progress and satisfactory in its conclusion. What is 
the value of a succession of events but the corresponding suc- 
cession of emotions? To produce these in the mind of the 
reader or spectator, is the triumph of the novelist’s, or the dra- 
matist’s, art. The poet has here accomplished the same result 
by the simpler means of throwing open to us the train of his own 
thoughts and feelings. Here is the essence of all narrative, ad- 
venture, plot, and catastrophe. It has been said, that all the 
beings and events in the world are but the thoughts of the 
Deity: in this instance, the thoughts of the poet are beings and 
events; they affect us in the same way; we are complacent in 
their quiet; agitated in their crimes and conflicts; exultant in 
their triumph; and close the poem in glad and satisfied sym- 
pathy as they subside into calm and enlightened enjoyment. 

The War Eclogue is a splendid composition; the scene a 
desolated tract in La Vendée (it was written in 1796) ; the 
speakers, Fire, Famine, and Slaughter; the dialogue consisting 
of an exulting recapitulation of the horrors they had perpetrated 
since they were let loose by one whose name they will not 
utter, because *twould ‘make an holiday in Hell,” but whom 
they describe enigmatically, and consult how to “yield him 
honour due.” Famine proposes to excite the starving multi- 
tude against him; Slaughter promises that “ they shall tear 
him limb from limb ;” Fire rebukes them : 


*O thankless beldames and untrue ! 
And is this all that you can do 

For him who did so much for you? 
Ninety months he, by my troth! 
Hath richly cater’d for you both ; 

And in an hour would you repay 

An eight years’ work ?—Away! away ! 
1 alone am faithful! J 

Cling to him everlastingly. 


Mr. Coleridge has deemed an “ Apologetic Preface” to this 
poem needful ; in which he assures us that he meant no harm 
towards Mr, Pitt. It is a pitiful compound of cant and 
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sophistry. That he would not, had he been standing by the 
door of the infernal regions when Pitt arrived there, have pushed 
him in and turned upon him the key of that lock, whose bolt 
would not be shot back to all eternity, we very readily believe ; 
and we suppose nobody ever doubted. But that he wrote in 
right earnest ; that he regarded that atrocious minister as the 
scourge of his country and the human race ; that he felt towards 
him as became a man, whose brethren had been insulted, plun- 
dered, oppressed, demoralized, starved, slaughtered by whole- 
sale ; that in his conscience he pronounced him guilty of immo- 
lating the prospects of France, the liberties of Britain, and the 
eace of Europe, at the shrine of aristocratical prejudice or 
interest ; that he held him worthy of whatever penalty might be 
the appropriate result of such foul misdeeds ; that, though he 
might have deprecated the multitudes acting as Famine and 
Slaughter prompted them, yet he would have deemed their 
doing so only another instance, in addition to many which 
history mers | and palliates, of the vengeance which outraged 
humanity takes; and that, though he would not have been 
accessary to the eternal burning of William Pitt, or of any one 
else, yet that he saw no better prospect for the Premier’s soul, 
according to the common version of the religion whose prelates 
chose him as their altar’s champion: this we do believe, and 
of this we hold the poem itself, even without the corroboration 
afforded by other indications of the author’s opinions and feel- 
ings at that period, to be conclusive evidence. We will apply 
to it the very tests, by the use of which Mr. Coleridge would 
conduct us to an opposite conclusion. We will prove him an 
honest man, or at least an honest poet, in spite of himself. 
He says, and very justly, that “ prospects of pain and evil to 
others, and in general, all deep feelings of revenge, are com- 
monly amunel in a few words, ironically tame and mild.” 
Exactly so; can there be an apter instance than the conclusion 
of our last quotation? Is not Fire quite affectionate? Not 
loquaciously, nor boisterously so; not with the agitated and 
agitating fervours of a passionate lady-love, but with the calm 
confidence of a betrothed, who feels herself already a wedded 
wife, and talks composedly of a long and lasting intercourse of 
every-day endearment? If the Eclogue were got up as a 
theatrical interlude, and Mr. Kean played the “ hot wench in 
flame-coloured taffeta,” what an effect he would produce b 
that last line. The low, equable voice, almost a whisper, wit 
an affectation of tenderness in the tone; the arms slowly and 
softly folding on the breast, so as to suggest the pressure of a 
gentle but long embrace; the smile, the beautiful smile, with 
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the curl of the lip, scarcely perceptible at first, becoming more 
distinct, with every slowly-enunciated word, till the character 
of the expression was transformed into the grin and the sneer 
of ferocity; the eye alone, all the time, with its fixed and 
intense glare, indicating the real feeling within ; these would be 
the actor’s commentary on the poet’s language; its true and 
genuine exposition. Mr. Coleridge has, with singular infelicity, 
introduced for the purpose of contrast, what serves for an excel- 
lent parallel, namely “ Shylock’s tranquil ‘ J stand here for law.’” 
Nobody but himself, we may venture to predict, will ever recog- 
nize in this the moral antipodes of the conclusion of the War 
Eclogue, or find any resemblance to it in the “ infinite deal of 
nothing,” poured forth by that “skipping spirit,” the “ good- 
natured Gratiano.” 

Again, it is truly observed, in the Apologetic preface, that 
“the images that a vindictive man places before his imagination 
will most often be taken from the realities of life; they will be 
images of pain and suffering which he has himself seen inflicted 
on other men, and which he can fancy himself as inflicting on 
the object of his hatred.” But the poet does not come forward 
personally in the War Eclogue, as the agent of retribution. He 
assigns that work to the creatures of his imagination. And 
Famine, Slaughter, and Fire, in their amiable propositions, 
follow the very course here marked out. They simply contem- 
plate the exaction of payment in kind from the great debtor of 
the human race. Like the worthy Stephen Steinenherz von 
Blutsacker, they would ennoble themselves by doing their office 
upon their employer. And although Fire may possess the 
singular advantage of prolonging her operations into another 
world, yet that world, so far as its torments are particularized, 
is of necessity only an accumulation of the evils which we 
behold inflicted here. The case comes therefore within the 
author’s own rule, and is established by both the tests which 
he has set up to explain it away. 

It is with strong emotions of disgust that we arrive at the 
climax of this apology in which the author gravely makes the 
following affirmations :— 


* Were I now to have read by myself for the first time the Poem in 
question, my conclusion, I fully believe, would be, that the writer 
must have been some man of warm feelings and active fancy ; that he 
had painted to himself the circumstances that accompany war in so 
many vivid and yet fantastic forms, as proved that neither the images 
nor the feelings were the result of observation, or in any way derived 
from realities. I should judge, that they were the product of his own 
seething imagination, and therefore impregnated with that pleasurable 
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exultation which is experienced in all energetic exertion of intellec- 
tual power ; that in the same mood he had generalized the causes of 
the war, and then personified the abstract, and christened it by the 
name which he had been accustomed to hear most often associated 
with its management and measures. 1 should guess that the minister 
was in the author’s mind at the moment of composition, as completely 
amabns, avainscapxes as Anacreon’s grasshopper, and that he had as 
little notion of a real person of flesh and blood, 


* Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,” 


as Milton had in the grim and terrible phantoms (half person, half 
allegory) which he has placed at the gates of Hell.’—Vol. i. p. 342. 


“Give me breath,” as Timon says. “ Heaven and earth, but 
this is wondrous strange.” Perhaps then there actually never 
was such an event as the French Revolution, nor such a man as 
William Pitt; they were both inventions of Mr. Coleridge in 
his “energetic exertion of intellectual power.” What is there 
in the War Eclogue that he can dare to particularize as not 
being “in any way derived from realities?” Was there no 
“ desolated tract in La Vendée?” Did Slaughter not drink the 
blood of “ thrice three hundred thousand men?” Were there 
really no mothers and infants perishing with starvation? Was 
there never a cottage burned, nor a “naked rebel shot” in 
Ireland? We thought something of the sort had been matter 
of history. We thought moreover that Mr. Coleridge had left 
tolerably strong proofs on record of his having been, at that 
period, if an erring, yet an acute, observant, zealous, and deeply 
interested politician; of his knowing something of Mr. Pitt in 
some other character than that of a “ personified abstract ;” and 
of rather more clear, correct, and philosophical views of his 
connexion with the anti-revolutionary war than those exhibited 
in the old story of Tenterden Steeple and Goodwin Sands. It 
seems we were mistaken. But our mistake was nothing in 
comparison with that which Mr. Coleridge makes if he thinks 
that this Apologetic Preface can do him any credit with any 
body, or give a particle of pleasure to any being in existence— 
except the Devil. 

The next division of the Sibylline Leaves consists of the 
Love Poems. 

This title is a complete misnomer. Two or three of the 
pieces classed under it are Poems on Love ; two or three others 
are pretty expressions of infantile affection; and the rest are 
still less “germane to the matter.” Mr. Coleridge evidently 
knows nothing of the passion of love, but by observation and 
reflection ; so far as these enable him, he philosophizes upon 
it excellently well, and there his excellence ends, We look 
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in vain for the peculiar and genuine language of that mightiest 
of the passions. Inthe search, however, we find many very 
beautiful passages. There is, in the Circassian love-chant, a 
most exquisitely-touched sketch of cloud-scenery, heightened 
by the gentle tint of sentiment spread over it. 


‘1 saw a cloud of palest hue, 

Onward to the moon it pass’d : 

Still brighter and more bright it grew, 
With floating colours not a few, 

Till it reach’d the moon at last ; 

Then the cloud was wholly bright, 
With a rich and amber light ! 

And so with many a hope I seek, 

And with such joy I find my Lewti ; 
And even so my pale wan cheek 
Drinks in as deep a flush of beauty ! 
Nay, treacherous image! leave my mind 
If Lewti never will be kind. 

The little cloud—it floats away, 

Away it goes ; away so soon? 

Alas ! it has no power to stay : 

Its hues are dim, its hues are grey— 
Away it passes from the moon! 

How mournfully it seems to fly, 

Ever fading more and more, 

To joyless regions of the sky— 

And now ’tis whiter than before ! 

As white as my poor cheek will be, 
When, Lewti! on my couch I lie, 

A dying man for love of thee.’—i. p. 168. 


The poem entitled “ Love,” the tale of Genevieve, which was 
originally published with Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, is an 
example of that analysis or exposition of this passion which 
our author succeeds so well in. It is one of his finest com- 
positions. It is a minstrel’s tale of how he won his bride; and 
the time, the scene, all the accompanying circumstances, and 
the “old and moving story” in which he pleaded for her heart, 
are so harmonized in their influences that many a father might 
exclaim— 

‘] think this tale would win my daughter too.’ 


It would not be easy to find another such combination as is 
here produced, of metaphysical analysis with pictorial delinea- 
tion; and of both with the sweetest melody of verse. The 
author has generalised Dryden’s assertion (Dryden was no 
contemptible metaphysician), that “ Pity melts the soul to love.” 
He maintains that~e 
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¢ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame.’ 


This is the prelude of his song, giving us the theme, tone, 
sentiment, before he paints the scene, tells the tale, and de- 
scribes the result, which is to furnish the illustration. Almost 
every stanza bears upon the subject with logical accuracy and 
force. The,enumeration, arrangement, and combination, of 
the “impulses of soul and sense” by which the minstrel “ won 
his Genevieve,” are as correct and complete as if made ina 
chapter of Hartley or Brown. Yet the scenery and narrative, 
by which these objects are accomplished, are such that painters 
imaginations may catch inspiration from the one, and young 
eyes glisten and overflow at the pathos of the other. How 
graphic, how true and luxuriant, not only to the eye but to the 
very principle of sensation, is the description of that “ rich and 
balmy eve.” 


‘ Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruin’d tower. 


The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 


She lean’d against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight : 
She stood and listen’d to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope! my joy! my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


I play'd a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not chuse 
But gaze upon her face.’—i. p. 162, 163. 
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Time would fail to enter upon the story, or to discuss the 
limitations to the author’s position that all excitement, physical 
and mental, has an amatory tendency; a position to which, 
though generally true, there are large exceptions. 

The “ Meditative Poems in Blank Verse,” which follow, 
afford a good opportunity to speak of our author’s philoso- 
phy ; his — philosophy, which he has preserved pure, 
unchanged, and unstained, from first to last, notwithstanding 
all his political tergiversation. His jacobinism, and his antija- 
cobinism, his nonconformity, and his church-of-Englandism, his 
declamations in favour of pantisocracy and of legitimacy, have 
happily scarcely touched his poetry (with the exception of two 
or three minor pieces on the one side, and ‘the trumpery drama 
of Zapolya on the other); and of the Muse, in his mind, more 
truly than was said, and beautifully said, by the Edinburgh 
Review of a certain patriot in the cabinet, may it be affirmed 
that she has “ sojourned undefiled in the tabernacles of cor- 
ruption.” The poet Coleridge is a metaphysical and ethical 
teacher after our own hearts. He understands humanity ; he 
loves humanity ; he would improve, dignify, and bless human- 
ity, in the persons of all its possessors. In his theology the 
Deity is no tyrant of tiie universe, whose glory blazes in the 
conflagration of worlds, and kindles up a quenchless bonfire 
of immortal beings. With him, God is Benevolence personi- 
fied, and invested with omnipotence and omniscience. His 
piety is not that of bodily gesticulation, or verbal repetition, 
or spiritual cajolery, or importunity, but a communion of spirit 
and will with Infinite Goodness. His morality is neither lax 
nor ascetic, nor selfish, but consists in the attainment of one’s 
own happiness by the promotion of other’s happiness, and 
ministering to the pleasurable sensation of every thing that 
lives and feels. He reverences man and nature. By intense 
reflection on the faculties, passions, and tendencies, of our con- 
stitution, he has traced the influences to which they are sub- 
ject, and those which they exercise. In his poetry, love, that 
is to say, benevolence, the disposition to create and multiply 
enjoyment, the adoption in heart and soul of the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, is the dictate of Nature and of God, the 
summary of virtue, the agency of reformation and improve- 
ment, the condition of well-being, the germ of perfect felicity. 
He is a prophet in the religion of which Mr. Bentham is the 
high-priest: he sings what we say. Proof of almost all these 
assertions might be adduced from the subdivision of his poems 
more immediately before us. Its conclusiveness will be in- 
creased by — a wider range, and the complete consistency 
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of his (poetical) philosophy thereby shewn. The materials 
are uniform and abundant throughout these volumes, from 
those compositions which bear the earliest to those of latest 
date. 

It is the more needful to adduce this proof, as Mr. Coleridge 
would be very likely vehemently to disclaim any affinity be- 
tween his own system and that of the great master-spirit of 
moral and political science. The secret of the discrepancies 
between Mr. Coleridge’s poetry and his prose has been already 
hinted at. On that there is no occasion to enlarge. His poetry 
is what has been described, because it 7s poetry, and because 
he is a poet. Happy would it have been for himself and man- 
kind if he had never been any thing else. But all else will be 
forgotten. Future generations will know him only in that cha- 
racter, and the fame which he will then enjoy is a sufficiently 
glorious destiny. 


‘O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! 

O studious poet, eloquent for truth ! 

Philosopher ! contemning wealth and death, 

Yet docile, child-like, full of life and love.’—i. p. 238. 


If there has ever been a pure and true theology upon earth— 
a theology which can abide the strictest application of the rules 
of ratiocination to its evidences, and of the principle of utility 
to its influences, it is that inculcated in the “ Religious Mus- 
ings :"— 


‘ There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnific. His most holy name is Love. 
Truth of subliming import ! with the which 
Who feeds and saturates his constant soul, 
He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blessed outstarting! From HIMSELF he flies, 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation ; and he loves it all, 
And blesses it and calls it very good ! 
This is indeed to dwell with the Most High ! 
Cherubs and rapture-trembling Seraphim 
Can press no nearer to the Almighty’s throne. —i. p. 88, 89. 


The same truth, but in a different style, and with a different 
bearing, appears in the moral of the “ Ancient. Mariner :”— 


‘O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
"Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company !— 
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‘To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 


‘ Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 


‘ He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.’—ii. 37, 38 


The character of the ritual usually corresponds with that of 
the Deity. Our notions of worship must be coloured in con- 
formity with our picture of its object. No ceremonial would 
be an appropriate pendant to the theology of these poems :~- 

‘ Ere on my bed my limbs [I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees ; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close. 

With reverential resignation 

No wish conceived, no thought express’d ! 
Only a sense of supplication, 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, every where 
Eternal strength and wisdom are.’—i. p. 334. 


Was there ever a better commentary on that passage in the 
Bible which enjoins us to “ worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ?” 

The principle of our author’s morality, the pursuit of hap- 
piness by its diffusion, the expansion of the idea of self by the 
agency of sympathy, the realizing of the sufferings or enjoy- 
ments of our fellow beings in the imagination until they come 
to constitute our own, assume the regulation of our feelings, 
give the prevailing impulse to our actions, and form the end 
and aim of our being, is also clearly stated in the “ Religious 
Musings :”—- 

‘A sordid, solitary thing 
Mid countless brethren with a lonely heart 
‘Through courts and cities the smooth savage roams 
Feeling himself, his own low self the whole ; 
c2 
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When he by sacred sympathy might make 

The whole one Setr! Sexr, that no alien knows! 
Sexr, far diffused as Fancy’s wing can travel ! 
Sexr, spreading still ! oblivious of its own, 

Yet all of all possessing! This is Farr ! 

This the Mess1an’s destined victory.—i. p. 90, 91. 


A mind imbued with this principle looks abroad on universal 
Nature with affectionate complacency. It will pour forth such 
moral music as we have in the lines on an Eolian Harp. We 
give it with the delicious prelude which precedes :— 
‘Such a soft floating witchery of sound 

As twilight elfins make when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-land, 

Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untam’d wing ! 

O the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where— 

Methinks it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so fill’d; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 

Is music slumbering on her instrument.’—i. p. 224. 


The most interesting poetical development of a moral system 
consists in pourtraying the various states of mind, the different 
modifications of thought and feeling which flow from it, as 
observation is directed to different characters. Amongst very 
much of this sort of illustration we may refer particularly to 
the self-reproaches of one who has lived, but not enough lived, 
for his species; the admiration of those who, by making 
* audible” some “lay of truth profound,” have placed them- 
selves “in the choir of ever-enduring men,” the “sacred roll” of 
the world’s benefactors ; the pity and love, the respect and 
gratitude, which repel harsh censures on the frailty of those 
who have yet been good and great ; the self-administered spirit- 
stirring exhortation to useful activity; its enforcement upon 
others who neglect the exercise of their power of beneficence ; 
and the devotedness of soul to the welfare of humanity, which 
in age, and amid desertion and depression, remains unchanged 
and unshaken. These are displayed, the two first-mentioned 
in the lines occasioned by ‘the Recitation of a poem on the 
Growth of an Individual Mind ;” and the rest, respectively, in 
those on “the Last words of Berengarius ;” “on having left a 

lace of retirement ;” to a “ young man of fortune who aban- 
doned himself to an indolent and causeless melancholy ;” and 
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“« Duty surviving self-love the only sure friend of declining life.” 
And there is a touching expression of the mood which some of 
these pieces were designed to rebuke in the deep and rich 
melody of those mournful lines entitled “‘ Work without Hope.” 
There would be pleasure in quoting all these, but that may not 
be. There is another passage which belongs to them; a con- 
trast between the dealings of man and those of nature with 
criminality. It is the speech of Alvar at the commencement of 
the fifth act of “ Remorse.” The scene, a dungeon: 


‘ And this place my forefathers made for man ! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us ;’ 


and then, for room cannot be afforded for the whole, after de- 
scribing the hardening process by which, in what is commonly 
‘deemed the administration of criminal justice, and criminal 
justice it is, the wretch is 


‘ Circled with evil till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deform’d 
By sights of evermore deformity ; 


He presents the other picture : 


€ With other ministrations thou, O Nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distemper’d child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets ; 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters ! 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid thy general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit heal’d and harmoniz’d 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.’—ii. p. 215. 


These verses contain the true moral of the tragedy of “ Remorse,” 
which is a representation of the superiority of the benignant 
over the vindictive principle in their influences upon the guilty. 
Ordonio is twice a murderer in intention, though only once in 
aet. Alvar, his supposed victim in the one case; and Alhadra, 
the widow of his real victim in the other, are alike bent upon 
making him feel the consequences of his crime; but the one 
would waken remorse within him only as the agency for re- 
covering his heart to the pure and generous sentiments of 
humanity, and thus enabling him to enjoy and bestow happi- 
ness; while the other desires it merely as an aggravation of his 
payment of “the rigid retribution, blood for blood.” Both 
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are, to a certain extent, successful; but how different their 
triumph. Alhadra sheds his blood, and Alvar saves his soul. 
Principles such as these consecrate the poetry in which they are 
worthily enshrined. Nor is it to be lamented that they are not 
taught systematically, or more elaborately illustrated. That is 
the business of the philosopher and the moralist. It is enough 
for the poet if he inculcate them, as the Bible, so much of which 
consists in the compositions of the bards of Judea, inculcates 
our duty—* Here a little and there a little,’ as Ais inspiration 
may move him to take up his parable. We have no night to 
expect more. Nor perhaps would an ethical system, in the 
guise of poetry, be more. Only portions of it would be poetry ; 
and it is better to have them by themselves. Give us the Sibyl- 
line leaves. They may be only fragments, but they are frag- 
ments of 
* An Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chaunted ! 


Mr. Coleridge’s addictedness to metaphysical theories, which 
are said to succeed one another in his mind like travellers at 
an inn, each making itself quite at home there during its 
temporary abode, has no more spoiled his poetry than has his 
political partizanship. The metaphysics of these volumes are 
of the most useful and least disputable description. There is 
the delineation and solution of some interesting mental pheno- 
menon to be constantly met with. The solution is usually as 
satisfactory as the delineation is beautiful, and both, by an 
exertion of art pre-eminently happy and admirable, are made 
productive of emotion in the reader. This is indeed the most 
extraordinary quality, the most absolute peculiarity of his poetry. 
It combines to an unparalleled extent the investigation or 
exposition of the workings of the human mind with the expres- 
sion or excitation of whatever affects the heart or delights the 
imagination. It propounds abstract truth in “ thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn.” His selection of terms is often 
such as that we become at once conscious of their peculiar 
appropriateness and their resistless power. They convey the 
truth precisely and completely; and they convey it with all 
“those melancholy, tender, or joyous associations which it is the 
poet’s especial business to call up. They are like sunbeams ; 
and their light and heat are inseparable. It is as if he an- 
nounced a philosophical fact in hieroglyphics; but they are 
perfectly distinct and intelligible hieroglyphies ; and their forms 
are lovely to the eye; and they combine harmoniously into a 
picturesque group; and their grouping tells a story, a story 
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which makes the nerves thrill and the bosom throb, and leaves 
us morally better for its agitating interest. 
Many of these compositions, including some which belong 
to the purest, the highest, and the most powerful kind of 
oetry, are, in their construction and object, as instanced 
in the beautiful ballad of Genevieve, specimens of metaphysical 
analysis. Such is also the Ode to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, Constancy to an Ideal Object, the Blossoming of the 
Solitary Date Tree, the Sonnet on his Child being first pre- 
sented to him, and the verses which he calls, we know not 
why, the conclusion to the second part of Christabel. All 
these are portions of the most splendid work on the philosophy 
of the human mind that was ever conceived. They are glimpses 
of that clear profundity of truth, of which we trace emanations 
in almost every one of his compositions, “The blue sky bends 
over all.” Passages are continually occurring which shew the 
deep reflection of the author, his intense self-inspection, a know- 
ledge of our nature acquired in the best school, the study of 
himself. There is one of these in the Hymn before Sun-rise, in 
the Vale of Chamouny. 
‘O dread and silent Moutit! I gaz’d upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought : entranc’d in prayer 
I worshipp’d the Invisible alone. 


Yet like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, was’t blending with my Thought, 
Yea, with my Life, and Life's own secret Joy : 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfus’d, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there, 

As in her natural form, swell’d vast to Heaven!’ 


Equally true is the following sketch, in the Night Scene, of 
the ministry of one passion to another, but mightier, which 
seems its opposite : 

‘ The inquietudes of fear, like lesser streams, 
Still flowing, still were lost in those of love : 

So love grew mightier from the fear, and Nature, 
Fleeing from Pain, sheltered herself in Joy.’ 


And what a picture is that in Christabel, of the strange 
fascination by which we are impelled, involuntarily, to the 
corporeal imitation of an object or action on which the mind is 
dwelling with abhorrence and dread: the innocent girl assumes 
the look of her serpent-eyed tormentor : 

‘ The maid, alas! her thoughts are gone, 
She nothing sees—no sight but one! 
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The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise 

So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resign’d 

To this sole image in her mind : 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate, 
And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 
Still picturing that look askance, 

With fore’d unconscious sympathy 

Full before her father’s view— 

As far as such a look could be, 

In eyes so innocent and blue.’—ii. p. 70. 

Mr. Coleridge writes more, and more felicitously, from the 
unforced, and seemingly unguided association of ideas in his 
own mind, than any man we know of. We do not refer now to 
such mere reverie pieces, most delicious in their way, as Fancy 
in Nubibus, the Day Dream, and Kubla Khan, proofs as they 
are how truly he says 

‘ My eyes make pictures when they are shut— 
I see a Fountain, large and fair, 
A Willow and a ruin‘d Hut,’ &c. 


but to the Meditative Poems, and others which resemble them 
in this particular, that there seems to have been no previously 
designed aim or plan in their composition, except simply to 
delineate the flow of thoughts originated by some scene or 
occurrence, They are exhibitions of the writer’s mind under 
certain circumstances or influences. They shew what at least 
appear to be its involuntary trains of thought and feeling. Few 
minds could be so exposed with any very pleasurable results to 
writer or reader. The process is-a test of the strength or weak- 
ness, the wealth or poverty of the intellect, and of its poetical 
and moral qualities. It is a sort of Algebraic equation (this 
article is an attempt to work it), in which the circumstances and 
the result, are known or given quantities, and the author’s intel- 
lectual rank, the unknown quantity, to be discovered by their 
means. The solution scarcely leaves Mr. Coleridge an equal 
amongst the philosophical poets of our country. It is, more- 
over, by extracting, that we, as well as the algebraist, have 
arrived at the demonstration of the problem. And we are 
sorely tempted to extract yet more largely, to illustrate the 
justice of our estimate. We must content ourselves with a 
reference, which may be made to every poem in this depart- 
ment, with the exception of two or three, which do not come 
properly under the description just given—such as the Hymn 
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which stands first, the Tombless Epitaph, and the Inscription 
for a Fountain on a Heath, which commences with those two 
well-known lines, of such matchless beauty and richness, 


This Sycamore, oft musical with bees,—— 
Such Tents the Patriarchs loved ! 


Of the “ Odes and Miscellaneous Poems,” which conclude 
the Sibylline Leaves, it is only needful for us to notice the 
“Psychological Curiosity,” Kubla Khan. The author informs us 
that this is such a portion as he could recollect of a much 
longer poem, which was composed during “a profound sleep, 
at least of the external senses,” “if that, indeed, can be called 
composition, in which all the images rose up before him as 
things, with a parallel production of the correspondent expres- 
sions, without any sensation or consciousness of effort.” The 
tale is extraordinary, but Kubla Khan is much more valuable 
on another account, which is, that of its melodious versification. 
It is perfect music. The effect could scarcely have been more 
satisfactory to the ear had every syllable been selected merely 
for the sake of its sound. And yet there is throughout a close 
correspondence between the metre, the march of the verse, and 
the imagery which the words describe. How appropriate are 
the full tone and slow movement of the commencing lines : 


‘In Xanadu did KuBLa Kuan, 

A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where ALpu, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.’ 


The “sunny greenery,” the “romantic chasm,” and the 
“ mighty fountain,” are equally well set, and beautifully varied ; 
and he who has ever heard read, by a voice of any tolerable 
degree of sweetness, guided by any tolerable degree of sense, 
the “ damsel with a dulcimer,” &c. without exquisite enjoyment 
at the time, and a haunting recollection at intervals ever after, 
certainly hath no music in his soul, and deserves never again to 
have any in his ears. And what, except the river itself, can 
equal the gentle liquidity of the following lines, heightened as 
the effect is by the startling contrast at their conclusion : 


‘ Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reach’d the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war,’ 
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The elements of this melody are only the common and well- 
known ones of English versification; our author is always feli- 
citous in their management, but no where has he blended them 
in so perfect a combination as in this instance. 

It might well be imagined that what Mr. Coleridge has 
mentioned as a peculiarity of this composition had almost 
always happened to him in the production of his poems, viz., 
that “the images rose up before him as things, with a parallel 
egy of the correspondent expressions.” We cannot but 

elieve that usually his * visions flit very palpably before him,” 
from the effect of his descriptions or allusions on the reader. 
His expressions have peculiar power in calling up the corre- 
— images. They often do this merely by eee. 
ere is a song in “ Remorse,” of the last two verses of which 
every line is a picture, and the whole gradually, but most dis- 
tinctly, rises upon the mind as perfect a scene as ever was 
painted. 
‘ And at evening evermore, 
In a chapel, on the shore, 
Shall the chaunters, sad and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Doleful masses chaunt for thee, 
Miserere Domine ! 


‘Hark! the cadence dies away, 

On the yellow, moonlit sea : 

The Boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Miserere Domine !’—ii. p. 175. 


The second volume contains, besides some short miscella- 
neous pieces, several of which have been already noticed, the 
Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and the Dramas of Remorse and 
Zapolya. The last of these belongs, both in spirit and execu- 
tion, to his prose works. We therefore pass that over. Nor 
will Remorse, although the conception is good, and there are 
many passages which few men living could have written, do 
any thing for his fame. His talent is not dramatic. Clever- 
ness is worth much more than genius in the production of a 
good acting play. Morton and O’Keefe are better men for the 
boards than Scott and Byron. And Mr. Coleridge has not 
much cleverness. He wants also the versatility which is essen- 
tial to a good reading play. He does not throw his own mind into 
those of his characters, but absorbs theirs into his. They are, 
each and all, only Coleridge slightly modified. Nor can we 
linger now on Christabel, although we should not despair of 
making good its claim to the well-known panegyric of Byron. 
The third volume consists wholly of the translations of the 
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Piccolomini and the Death of Wallenstein. A word or two on 
the “ Ancient Mariner,” and we have done. | 
The hope of a poet’s immortality might be safely built, and 
would securely rest, on “‘ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” alone. 
The hero is a most poetical personage, with his tall gaunt form, 
his embrowned visage, his aiewe hand, long white beard, and 
littering eye, passing “like mght, from land to land,” and 
cing penance for the wanton cruelty of shooting a harmless 
sea-bird, by the agony which ever and anon constraineth him to 
tell his story, “ and to teach, by his own example, love and reve- 
rence to all things that God made and loveth.” The voyage on 
which this adventure happened, involves a succession of scenes 
which are described with a rapidity demanded by the interest of 
the story, but with that graphic power which shews every thing 
by a few bold strokes. The storm and the calm are two speci- 
mens out of many : 
* And now the Storm-B Last came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chas’d us south along. 


‘ With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow, 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head ; 

The ship drove fast, loud roar'd the blast, 
The southward aye we fled.’—ii. p. 5. 


* _ * 1” 
‘ Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
"Twas sad as sad could be ; 


And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 


‘ Allin a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


‘ Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean.’—ii. 9. 


The supernatural Agents are finely-imagined and delineated. 
The first introduced is the author of all the mischief which befel 
the Ancient Mariner and his shipmates, out of revenge for the 
death of the Albatross, probably almost the only living thing in 
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the dreary region about the south pole, which this spirit inha- 
bited, and therefore proportionabiy dear to him. 


‘ The Spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He lov’d the bird that lov’d the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


While this vindictive spirit is pursuing his plans of retribu- 
tion, “ the Ancient Mariner beholdeth a sign in the element afar 
off,” prefiguring the destiny of himself and his comrades. It is 
a spectre ship, in which Death and Life-in-death dice for the 
crew, and she (we must introduce her) wins the Ancient 
Mariner. 


* Her lips. were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was white as leprosy, 

The night-mare Lire-1n-Deatu was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.’ 


Milton’s Death, with all his regality, might have been proud 
to woo and win such a mate as this. 

After the death of the crew, their bodies are animated by “a 
troop of spirits blest,” who leave them every morning, not visi- 
bly, but in music. 


* For when it dawn’d—they dropp’d their arms, 
And cluster’d round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies pass’d. 


* Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mix’d, now one by one. 


‘ Sometimes a dropping from the sky, 
I heard the sky-lark sing, 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 


* And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


* It ceas’d; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon ; 

A noise, like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune !’—ii. p. 24, 25, 
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These angels, sent down by the Virgin Mary, to whom the 
Mariner had prayed in his penitence, preserve him from the 
vengeance of the angry spirit, and bring him back to his own 
country, where the curse is finally expiated. Then they appear 
for a moment, each one “a man of light, a seraph man,” casting 
his “ crimson shadow” on the calm waters of the bay in the pale 
moonlight. But the great power of the poem is in the truth of 
the emotions which it ascribes to the Ancient Mariner, who is 
himself the narrator. There is an indescribable charm in this 
preservation of what is natural amid the supernatural; nay, in 
making the supernatural only serve to unfold and illustrate what 
is natural, and the wildest and boldest creations of imagination 
develop the essential principles of humanity. This it is which dis- 
tinguishes the masters of the magic art from the mere miracle- 
monger ; and makes us believe in Shakspeare’s witches, while 
we only laugh at Monk Lewis’s goblins. Our author excels 
here ; or rather his excellence is made more apparent by the 
extraordinary character of the supposed events; it exists as 
really, and is as admirable, where the events are such as actually 
occur. For instance, in the conclusion of the first part, the old 
man shrinks from that avowal of his offence which he yet knows 
he must make. He lingers and lingers on his description of the 
Albatross, and of its growing familiarity with the sailors, and 
goes on adding’circumstance to circumstance, each of which is 
an aggravation of the deed, but which serves to postpone his 
acknowledgement of it, till at last it is elicited by a demand of 
the cause of his obvious agony, and then it bursts from him in 
the fewest words that could express the fact : 


‘God save thee, Ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends that plague thee thus !— 
Why look’st thou so ?—With my cross-bow 
I shot the ALBaraross !’ 


And when his ship-mates perish, it is his conscience, and not the 
external organ of sense, which hears the sound of their departing 
souls— 


‘ One after one, by the star-dogg’d moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang,’ 
And curs’d me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropp’d down one by one. 
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The souls did from their bodies fly, 

They fied to bliss or woe! 

And every soul it pass’d me by, 

Like the whizz of my Cross-pow !’"—ii. p. 15, 16. 


The description of his solitude, after his desolation, commencing 
with— 

‘ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea,’ 


And of his sensations in its endurance, is a study both for the 
painter and the philosopher. And then how touchingly is his 
penitence told; how yeaa produced by the contemplation 
of the gay creatures of the element which sported around the 
vessel. The Albatross, it should be mentioned, had been 
fastened round his neck, in token of his crime. 


‘ Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watch’d the water-snakes : 

They mov’d in tracks of shining white, 
And when they rear’d, the elfish light, 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watch’d their rich attire ; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gush’d from my heart, 
And I bless’d them unaware ! 

Saw my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I bless’d them unaware. 


The self-same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea.’—ii. p. 19, 20. 


Much more remains, which it would be pleasant to tell, both 
on this particular, and as to the general merit of Mr. Coleridge’s 
poems. But enough has surely been adduced, both of plead- 
ing and of evidence, to make out our case, and justify our 


admiration. Here then we stop, and resign our pages to what 
many may deem more appropriate and more important topics. 
Thus much the occasion called for; and we have gladly availed 
ourselves of it to discharge a debt of justice and of gratitude— 
of individual gratitude even ; for the writer of this article would 
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apply to Mr. Coleridge’s poems what he says, in the conclusion 
of his Preface, of poetry itself. The study of his “poetry has 
been to me its own ‘exceeding great reward; it has soothed 
my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it 
has endeared solitude; and it has given me (or at least 
strengthened in me) the habit of wishing to discover the good 
and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.” 





Arr. II.—A Letter to the Lord Mayor of London, &c. &c., respecting 
the West London Gas Company, by William Matthews, &c. &c., 
to which are added a Postcript on the Inquiry concerning the 
Water Companies, and also the Report of the City Surveyor on the 
Petition of the British Gas Light Company. London. 1528. 

2. The Water Question. Memoir addressed to the Commissions, 
approved by His Majesty in pursuance of the addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament, to inquire into the state of the Supply of 
Water to the Metropolis. By J. Wright. January 1828. 


PUGILISTS as well as Politicians remark, that an attack on 
the bread-basket is very apt to discompose a man’s nervous 
system; and, truly, John Bull has always been noted as particu- 
larly willing to wince at any suspicion of an assault on his es- 
pecial stomach. To be sure he is no very violent water-drinker, 
and is always ready enough to poison himself with gin and com- 
unds on one side, and with a certain Stygian drink, called 
ort wine, on the other; to note nothing of quassia and drugs 
in the disguise of beer, or of Cape, Opera Champaigne, Beau- 
foy wine, and physic, from Solomon down to Anderson, of 
which, in the shape of guinea bottles and stamped boxes, he 
swallows more than all Europe; nay, than all Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, put together. But he is a free man—liberty for 
ever! and does not choose to be poisoned nolens volens, unless 
it should be with water that he never tasted, and never means 
to taste as long as he lives. 

Besides, he is a man mortally given to fright-taking, 
and more especially when he does not know why, and most 
of all where his health is supposed to be implicated, or any 
body has been murdered, or some cur has run mad in Orkney, 
or the doctors have discovered a new disease, called by some 
fine and unintelligible name. On all which we congratulate 
him, because it is a sure sign that he is a very comfortable 
and happy fellow, to whom death, in any shape but that of 
a gallipot or a pill-box, is really a grim visitor, and an ugly 
customer. In short, he has a natural love of being frit (to 
use a Kentish inflexion of that pleasant verb), and thus do the 
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wise take advantage of his affections, to frighten the little sense 
he may have out of his head, and as much money as they can 
contrive, out of his pocket. 

Many years have passed since Dr. Lambe laboured duly and 
devoutly to frighten all his Majesty’s lieges out of the use of 
that poisonous fluid called water. The prophet prophesied in 
vain: his pallid and disconsolate ghost walks the purlieus of 
Kentish-town and Tottenham-court-road, lamenting; but a 
fragment at least of the mantle descended last year on a certain 
Mr. John Wright, and that fright which the doctor could not 
produce, was effected by the minor prophet. Out of the mouth 
of the Dolphin proceeded and was to proceed—nothing less than 
the eighth vial. Do we live to write it? we that have eaten, 
drank, washed, and slept upon Doijphin-water, ever since Mr. 
J. Wright, of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, first prophesied, and long 
before humanity tempted the good Samaritan of St, Saviour’s, 
to come all the way to London for the benevolent purpose of 
saving the lives of some hundred thousand Christians, whom he 
had never seen and of whom he had never heard. 

There was something here so chivalrous, so humane, so ultra 
Samaritan, that had we been then given to motive-mongering, 
we might have thought of looking for the said motive. Mr. 
Matthews is more willing to seek and keener sighted to 
discover it: though he insinuates rather than says, that the 
object of all this benevolence was, to run monopoly against 
monopoly, or that some greater whale was to be fattened by 
swallowing up the Dolphin, just as one serpent only grows to a 
dragon by devouring another. 

he commercial part of the question may be easily settled. 
Is the water too dear? Let the company produce their books. 
Do they break their contract made under the protection of an 
act of Parliament? Dissolve them. Was the act incautiously 
made and passed ? Why was it not contested better in its pro- 
— Why do not committees take more care? If the losers 
ave suffered by their own /aches, let them petition, and see if 
they will be allowed a remedy? But if this, or any company, 
do not gain more than the fair profits of speculation, or of stock 
so advanced, of fixed and perishable capital, and if their man- 
agement is neither fraudful nor wasteful, there is no cause of 
complaint on the score of cost. 

e take no part in the squabble between the different 
Water Companies ; that is the best which gives the best com- 
modity on the cheapest terms; but writers ought at least 
to make out a commercial case, before they tamper in this 
manner with property, and a moral one before they attack re- 
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putation, without por And, also, they ought to make out a 
physical case, a chemical case, before they write ferocious and 
abusive pamphlets, and make fools of John Bull and the Houses 
of Parliament. There is nothing in all the histories of mad- 
dog-ism that occasionally assail us, at all to be compared to the 
hydrophobia which occurred last year. It was an abso- 
lute insanity within the circulating system of the Grand 
Junction ; and, if all the seven thousand families were as 
mad as the few that formed our private circle, we must 
congratulate ourselves that this circle was so small. That 
such men as those who formed the committee at Willis’s 
Rooms should behave like beings out of their senses, is 
wonderful enough; but that they should have exposed their 
utter ignorance of physics, water, chemistry, science, is not at 
all wonderful, because this class has nothing else to expose in 
such matters, and because it is one of the invariable laws of 
nature, that a fuol is much more anxious to display his folly, 
than a wise man his wisdom. 

That their heroic leader, also, should know nothing what- 
ever about the matter, is perfectly natural and proper, or how 
should he have been a fit man to undertake it?) Had he under- 
stood it, or proved himself to have understood it, he never would 
have led his pack in that fifty-fold leash; for when did ever 
ignorance and blockheadism submit to the government of wisdom 
and sense? The oxen walk before the drover, because he is, of 
all the two-legged race, the nearest to themselves ; and all they 
require is a cry, as nearly like to their own natural music as 
possible. This is the way to govern multitudes. . Justification, 
taxation, emancipation, the nation, or Dolphin and poisonation, 
it is all one: the halloo is given, and the dogs follow. Things 
will mend by-and-bye—they are mending already. 

But why are the doctors as ignorant as the quack ? doctors 
are taught chemistry: so they say ; and the world (not in its 
wisdom) believes it. And because they understand chemistry 
and water, Dr. Lambe finds, that water contains lead, 
arsenic, and what not? Dr. Abernethy discovers that com- 
mon sense is common sense ; a noted chemical fact: Dr. Mead 
(for living or dead it is all one) ascertains that water is a vehicle of 
nutriment, and that ‘‘ when it happens to be bad, it is no wonder 
if in its passage through the body it does not make suitable 
impressions there.” No wonder, indeed. A late author, and 
Dr. Lind, find bad water to be the cause of the scurvy ; Drs. 
Harrison and Vitruvius have discovered it to be the cause of 
the rot insheep: Mons, Cabanis finds that it disposes to “cold 
and slow diseases :” Sir John Sinclair comes in with his pre- 
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dictions among the other ancient women ; and to sum, not the 
whole, but the whole of whom it is needful to speak, Dr. Fre- 
derick Hoffman, who, by the bye, is one of the greatest of the 
great Apollos in the luminous science of physic, perorateth 
thus :—‘‘If there is in nature a medicine that deserves the name 
of universal, it is water. It guards against every disease, pro- 
tects and defends the body from all kind of corruption that may 
prove fatal to life, and answers all possible intentions of cure, so 
that without it no disorder, whether chronic or acute, can be 
happily and successfully removed,” and so forth. So thought 
Mons. Lavement, in Roderic Random: to say nought of San- 
grado: and doubtless the pump is an important auxiliary, in a 
three and six-penny draught every four hours. . 

Of such stuff is what is called physic, and the philosophy 
of physic, and physical writing ; and of such is Doctor Frederick 
Hoffman, and the rest of the doctors. Peace be with them, and 
their evidence too. Let those who want to learn more of this 
learning have recourse to Mr. J. Wright, of St. Saviour’s, Norwich; 
but will any body answer how it was, and is, and will be, that 
all the physicians which were mustered in London on this question, 
could not give an opinion about it, except a foolish, or an ignorant, 
or a neutral one, or—none at all? And when water, too, is the 
universal medicine, and the universal cause of disease moreover. 
Oh, ye doctors, ye shall not doctor us when we are sick, But 
enough of ye all. 

The Grand Junction Company were very silly, or very 
bad politicians, to place their pipe where they did, even 
though the water entering it had been proved to be as 
pure as that which comes from the clouds on St. Swithin’s 
day. If a man had eaten a slice of venison, and it had been 
afterwards shewn clearly to him that it was of a man, or a fox, 
it would certainly have spoiled his digestion. Let them 
shift it without delay, if they have not. But this is a moral 
question. The present is the chemical one, and thus it ought to 
have been tried at first. Was the water pure or not, when all 
this outrageous outcry was made about it? The question 
might have been answered in five minutes, without an appeal to 
Almack’s, sir F. Burdett, or the House of Commons ; and if it 
had, the doctors might have still been suspected of understanding 
something about chemistry. Ilowever, thus good comes out of 
evil; the public is disabused ; or it might be, but is not, and 
will not. 

The water was, and is, just as good and as pure as any other 
water taken out of the Thames in any other place. I[t contains 
absolutely nothing, but a most insignificant, and also variable 
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quantity of mere earth, which is, vulgarly speaking, sand and 
clay. At times it does not contain even that, it is purer than 
London rain-water. This is the fact ; and we may now inquire 
a little further into the philosophy of the matter, for even the 
Report of the Commissioners has not done this, as it ought to 
have done, for the satisfaction of the people. There is a vast 
fuss about a trumpery examination, called an analysis, which 
any chemical student could have made, and there is no 
general reason assigned for the future satisfaction of the people, 
should some new dispute arise with some new company, a new 
Dolphin, or some future accuser start up when the present is 
forgotten. 

he Thames water is good, and always will be good, as good 
as it is, though sewers or manufactories should be doubled, or 
quadrupled upon it. This is the important question, even 
in a political and commercial view. No man in his senses 
would assuredly lay a water-pipe at the mouth of a sewer; but 
in any place that common sense would choose, the river water 
will be good, even did it receive, what it now appears it does not, 
the refuse of the gas works. . 

In the water, as in the atmosphere, there is a regulation of 
nature (we cannot call it a law till we know what the law is) for 
decompounding or precipitating putrid, or decomposing animal 
and vegetable substances. On this subject Dr. Lambe in par- 
ticular writes egregrious nonsense. It is not easy to discover 
chemically, or truly, what the exact process, or processes are, 
by which this is effected ; but some of the general causes are 
apparent, from negative reasoning, and one very active positive 
one we have ascertained. More than one, indeed; but perhaps 
only one made use of by nature in this particular case. 

Let us note the common apparent causes; and first of these 
is proportion or bulk. The great disproportion of the pure 
water to the foul is the most obvious cause of purification. 
We might expect that this should only act by mere dilution, 
but it appears to do more, though it is not apparent how it does 
act chemically. And the next is motion, respecting the 
powers of which there is no doubt, and on the probable action 
of which it is more easy to speculate. Ifa pool of fresh, or salt 
water, even a definite and not a large quantity, be at rest, and 
containing offensive matter, vegetable or animal, in solution, it 
is sufficient to put it into motion to dissipate, decompose, or 
precipitate this, in a short time. We use three words, because 
what the chemical process is perhaps remains to be ascertained, 
but the offensive matter disappears. And if quantity and 
motion be united, the effect is most rapid, as may be seen at 
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sea after a calm at any time, and as must be familiar to all 
seamen, particularly in the tropical latitudes. And both quan- 
tity and motion are operating in the Thames. It is thus purified 
every hour, every minute. 

The action of the atmosphere is concerned ; it is the exposure, 
in succession, of all the parts of the water to the air. The vola- 
tile matter, which is odoriferous, and a gas, becomes dissipated 
in the air, or decomposed by it, as in other and commoner cases ; 
but there is yet somewhat more done, and some portions of the 
dissolved substance are thus rendered insoluble and precipitated. 

Now it is the matter in solution that is the really injurious 
substance ; and injurious enough it is, as is well known from 
ample experience. If Mr. Wright, or the committee, had ever 
drank of such water, they would not have forgotten it as long as 
they had lived; but, atthe same time, they would have known what 
the water in dispute was not. Itmight be a punishment of poetical 
justice to treat them with a day’s drinking, to teach them what 
bad water really is. But as to fragments of vegetable matter, 
they amount to nothing, even if they existed in the Thames 
water, which they do not. And fragments of animal matter are 
obviously out of the question; they must be decomposed and 
in solution to do harm, and no pipe injects a piece of a dead 
dog. 

There is however a directly purifying cause which has not 
been noticed, never noticed, while, singularly enough, it is one 
of the great grievances complained of. his is the mud of the 
river itself. We use the vulgar and prejudiced term: speaking 
chemically, we mean the clay, a mixture, properly, of finely 
divided silica and alumina chiefly. This is a precipitant to the 
matters in solution; it combines with them, especially with 
that obscure mucilaginous or extractive matter, which corrupts 
or injures that water which is notorious for badness, and carries 
it to the bottom, where its decomposition is afterwards com- 
pleted ; sometimes, however, not very quickly. So it is, that 
there may be pure water lying upon offensive mud. Thus the 
very clay of the Thames, which renders it so disagreeable to 
the eye, is one of the causes of its purification and its purity. 
Muddy water is doubtless an evil, but it is at least innocent ; 
and it is seldom very difficult to purify. And if it is the visible 
evil of the Thames water, let us at least console ourselves with 
reflecting that it produces a balance of good, and is a curable 
disease. 

Our limits compel us to be very brief; but we cannot pass 
over those formidable shrimps which have been the source 
of so much absurd alarm and bad language. It may sur- 
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prise an ignorant man, to be told that they are also purifiers of 
water, yet such is the fact. We need not eat them, raw or 
boiled ; but even if we did, they are as good eating as any other 
shrimps. Their office in water is good and useful ; and, as in so 
much more of Nature’s doings, they were probably intended to 
be useful to us, or others, as well as to themselves. When 
water, stagnating water of course, is corrupt, through animal, 
and often also through vegetable, matter, these animals are 
small or invisible, and their abundance is often such as to render 
it absolutely thick; a sort of soup. These swarms are the 
prey and food of larger ones, and of this very terrific shrimp 
among the rest ; and it is quite sufficient to introduce a few of 
these into such water, to purify it ina few days. They devour 
the evil; and the harm which they may do in return is not 
discoverable. Nay, there is not a boor peasant in England 
who does not know, that if he wants to keep a covered spring 
or well pure for use, he must put a frog into it if he does not 
find one there. The blockhead who should set forth to kill 
his frogs, would soon find his spring-water worthy of a real 
committee of doctors at Almack’s; and very probably the 
doctors and the committee would pass a vote of censure and 
anathema on the tadpoles. Such are the advantages of 
learning, in Chemistry and Natural History. 

Is there yet more ?—more there is. The Thames water is to 
contain vitriol, copperas, indigo, gas, lime, oil, :apothecaries’ 
draughts, and—what more? Ask Dr. Lambe and Mr. J. Wright; 
a general and “strong distillation” of—of London in short. 
Are any, is any one of these nameless heterogeneities to be 
found in it? Not one was ever found, and not one ever will be, 
unless the analyzing doctor chooses to sink his bucket at the 
waste-pipe of some one of these manufactories. The question 
was easy at first ; why was it not asked ? why was the river not 
tried before it was abused and condemned ? 

It is not so, and it cannot be so; and we will not repeat the 
reasons, for it would be little more than to repeat ourselves : 
dilution and precipitation—reasons enough. boy tumbles 
into the West-India Dock, and is drowned; therefore he is 
poisoned by a solution of the copper bottoms; as if people 
were never drowned in water. There is no copper even in the 
water, beneath the copper bottoms. And thus do the ghosts 
which have been conjured up disappear before the touch of 
the wand of—we had almost said common sense; for really to 
boast much of the very little philosophy which we have applied 
to all this, would be to rank with captain Bobadil. 

But there is an evil which must not be passed over in silence, 
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There is a source of mischief which does not belong to the 
companies, but to the companies’ customers. And if, instead of 
running about seeking and spreading ignorant prejudices, some 
of those who clamour most, would look “ at home ” aud see 
what time and dirt and neglect have been piling up and gather- 
ing round their cisterns—the water of the Thames would not so 
easily lose its reputation. ‘ Peep into your cisterns,” should 
the Dolphin people say, for here lies the better, or worse, part 
of the evil; here is the fault,—here is the neglect,—and here 
must a great portion at least of the remedy be supplied. 

These cisterns deposit the clay which the water must bring 
them, and that mud becomes, in time, in certain places, 
animalized, if such a term may be coined. Animal matter 
comes down with and in the London rain-water; but we be- 
lieve that such water ought not to enter cisterns. Does it or 
not? Flying seeds enter them, and thus produce vegetables ; 
animalcules come after, and the rest follows. This may not 
be frequent, but it does happen; and, for the interest of the 
water merchants at least, it should not be so. They may send 
the water as pure as they please, but it cannot remain so long 
on these terms. We know not if they can ety this ; but it 
is clearly for their reputation that they should if they can; 
because the blame will always be thrown on them, let the cause 
be where it may. The whole cistern-system is bad ; essentially 
bad, or badly conducted. Here come the dirt and the stag- 
nation, and the de-aeration of the water, and all that renders 
the Thames water really but an unwholesome fluid for 
drinking, good as it is in itself. Caveant Emptores, they per- 
haps will say; and perhaps this is as unavoidable as it is 
abstract justice: and if the consumers will not look after their 
own affairs and interests, they do-not deserve much pity, and 
least of all are they entitled to make a vast outcry, run mad, 
write bad books, call meetings, and abuse the Grand Junction, 
or the Little Junction, or any Junction Company dealing in 
Thames water. 

There is one prejudice more respecting Thames water, which 
we gladly take the present opportunity of examining, as the 
subject of water is very little likely to cross our career again. 
Its importance, as it concerns our shipping, will form an 
apology ; if apology be necessary, for attempting to substitute 
sense for nonsense, in the minds of a whole nation ; very parti- 
cularly when that nonsense is as pernicious as it is rooted, and 
when the sense would prove no small saving of health, comfort, 
and convenience, and occasionally of money also. 

Thames water is the best water in the world to carry to sea, 
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but it is necessary that it should first corrupt and stink ; by 
which means it does become the best water in the world. This 
is somewhat akin to another dogma, in morals, however, namely, 
that a man is unlikely to be good for any thing unless he has 
been a profligate, and full often a scoundrel in his youth; this 
said operation being technically termed sowing wild oats (let 
those who invented the metaphor prove the parallel), and bear- 
ing an analogy to the stinking of Thames water. These sapient 
dogmas are about equally sound. The moralists, who have dis- 
covered the blessings of vice and rascality, may be left to enjoy 
their hypothesis, but the physical and chemical one is the 
present affair. 

It is best to explain the fundamental blunders first. The 
corruption of water, and the putrefaction of gold, stand on 
pretty much the same chemical bottom. Because Mr. Burgess 
the Picklemonger keeps his Harvey sauce in bottles, the said 
sauce continues to be competent for fried sole or boiled whiting, 
but if he chose to put it into copper canisters, it would soon be 
fit only to poison rats and epicures. Bristol water is imported 
from Bristol in bottles, that it may be carried to sea pure, and 
be preserved pure, and so forth; because Bristol water is—in 
short Bristol water, and incorruptible ; and when it comes to be 
drunk, it is drunk under the scarcity and the price of the water 
of Zemzem, which is equally incorruptible, and for the same 
reason, because it is the water of Zemzem. 

It is very surprising ; not this marvellous property of Bristol 
or Zemzem water, but that marvellous property of men’s brains, 
which can only take in one idea at atime, should two be pre- 
sent, or half an idea, should there chance to be only one. If 
any of these worthy Captains of the Sea would take the trouble 
to introduce a quart of clear Thames water into a quart bottle, 
it would be a great deal cheaper than Bristol water; and then 
moreover they will see what they will see. But to the under- 
standing of the matter. 

The putrefaction of Thames water, or of any water, is the 
putrefaction of the wood of the cask. Nobody is obliged to 
take up Thames water thick with mud ; and there are establish- 
ments on the river to clear it for shipping by subsidence, parti- 
cularly at the East-India Dock. And whatever water be put 
into casks, barring some very unimportant differences in water 
containing much gypsum, it will putrify just as well, and as 
much as Thames water, it will be just as bad, as unwholesome, 
and as vexatious, for just the same time, and when the arrange- 
ments are finished, it will be just as good as Thames water, 
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The wood is decomposed on the surface; the wood gives out 
the inflammable air; the wood produces the stink, and the 
offence, and the poison, part of it is held in solution for a time, 
and after a time that portion is separated into gas, which 
escapes at the bunghole, and into insoluble matter, which falls 
to the bottom, forms the dirt, but is not injurious. 

Now the evil is great for a time, as all mariners know, and it 
is but a poor consolation, that it will be cured hereafter; while 
it is obvious that the corruption is as little useful as the “ sowing 
of wild oats ;” and that, when the water becomes finally pure, 
it is not better than it was at first, and might as well have been 
kept in a state of purity all along. The advantage is just as if 
a man were to go to live a month or two up to the neck in a 
common sewer, that he might have the pleasure of remarking 
how wonderfully clean he was, after being dragged through the 
viver at the end of his purification. And that evil is not seldom 
somewhat greater than what arises from the mere drinking of 
dirty and stinking water. The gas which is produced is essen- 
tially poisonous, and may even be deadly. It is bilge water in 
its worst state, or rather the gas of bilge water, and it is 
Miasma, and the cause of the same diseases, though not often 
in sufficient quantity at any one time to produce fever. Yet it 
does produce this frequently : nor is it an extremely rare occur- 
rence for immediate palsy to follow the opening of a cask of 
water in this state. That palsy is the same palsy as is pro- 
duced by miasma, and if the quantity of the poison were less, 
the produce would be fever, as it has been ; and this species of 
palsy is generally incurable. 

Where, therefore, the evils are such, and the true cause so 
plain, it becomes a mere matter of common sense, and of no 
great exertions, to remove the cause, and prevent the effect. It 
is one of the curious facts in ignorance, not in knowledge, that 
it has been very widely cured by means that were not intended 
to cure it, and by persons who, in intending to do one thing, 
did another, and a better thing, which they did not intend. It 
is now thirty years since it was proposed to keep water in iron 
vessels, for this very reason, and arguing on these very grounds. 
And he who proposed it was not listened to, because the Ad- 
miralty board and the Navy board, very seldom listen to any 
thing. If they did, that would be to admit that they do not 
know every thing already. ‘ Quod est absurdum.” Yet some 
fifteen years afterwards, it became very convenient to sell more 
iron; and persons who could not find the means of working 
up all their iron plate and rivets into boilers, made boilers to 
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hold cold water, and they obtained a contract on a patent one, 
or both, and water tanks of iron were substituted for water 
casks, and the stowage was made more convenient, and the old 
accidents from moving water-casks were prevented, and a vast 
benefit altogether accrued to ships, and the Boards con- 
sented, and so forth. But then there also came to pass what 
nobody before had prophesied, and the Thames water became 
like the bottled water of Zemzem or Bristol, and so it was ; and 
so it is. 

The mystery thus solved in another way, it might have been 
at last hoped that it would be understood. But it is not; and 
what we here desire is, that it should; and that seamen may 
have good water to drink ; and that corruption shall not be the 
necessary preliminary of incorruption. The principles are ex- 
plained, let us suggest their application. 

A new cask is worse than an old one, as a water cask ; and 
the reason ought to be plain: the new wood presents the very 
object and substance for the water to acton. And if an old 
cask is safer, it is again spoiled by coopering, and shaving, or 
cleaning. It ought to be washed free of loose mud simply. 
But if casks must be used, the inside ought to be thoroughly 
charred—charred all over ; and this operation is perfectly simple. 
Such a cask is as safe as wood can be; and in such a cask 
there will be little putrefaction and purification of water. But 
“there is nothing like iron,” though we are not Iron-masters 
or Boiler-makers; and when the durability is so far greater, 
the stowage far more close, and the security for pure water 
so perfect, why is this contrivance not far more generally 
substituted for casks, at least in all large ships. The 
South-Sea whalers have adopted it long ago, and with the 
greatest advantage. It is also much easier to retrim the vessel 
when her water has been expended or reduced, by pumping in 
sea water. 

One more caution, however. It is extreme folly to take in 
muddy Thames water, and the reasons will appear from what 
we said before. The water itself may be pure, and the mud 
may be clay only. In that case it is but so much harmless 
dirt. But it is not always harmless; for, as we showed, it 
precipitates and unites with the offensive animal and vegetable 
matter. In this case, the mud would be injurious, or the water 
itself, in the common acceptation, would putrify, even in an 
iron tank, because those matters would undergo their own 
decomposition, and produce gas—ges and stink. The entire 
remedy is, therefore, plain and palpable. Let the Thames water 
subside, as it does in the East India Dock reservoir, put it into 
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iron tanks, or if not so good, into well-charred casks ; and, in 
the former of these, at least, it will go round the world without 
purifying itself, return pure, and be drunk through all the 
voyage as pure as if it had been bottled at Bristol, or imported 
via aa and Mocha, from the sacred well of Zemzem. 





Art.I11.—The History and Dectrine of Buddhism, popularly illustrated ; 
with notices of the Kappooism, or Demon Worship, and of the 
Bali, or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon. By Edward Upham, 
M.R.A.S. London, 1829. Ackermann. 


T is the custom of most writers, when entering upon the 
subject of religion, to set out with the assumption that the 
Eternal Being presided in bodily presence at the birth of the 
human race, and that his voice was heard, not in the inarticulate 
music of the wind, but in distinct and intelligible language 
among the trees of the infant world. Mankind, say they, 
gathered the secret of their mysterious existence from the 
original Source of Intelligence ; they were taught the principles 
of a simple and sublime religion by its divine Object and Founder ; 
and the frail bark of humanity was launched upon the ocean of 
time amidst the hymning of angels and the welcoming of the 
very elements of Nature. They tell from this state of innocence 
and bliss ; and misery, which has dogged the heels of guilt from 
the beginning, became their portion. Their eyes darkened to 
the heavenly light which once streamed upon their lost Eden, 
and for many ages, their only guide was the light of Nature; 
their ears were incapable of hearing, and their souls of under- 
standing the voice of God, and the slumbering echo of their 
hearts was only faintly and indirectly stirred by the whispering 
trees or the moaning wind. They forgot the solemn secret of 
their destiny, and in their strugglings to recall it grasped a 
shadow, more or less resembling the original, and more or less 
modified by the circumstances of their moral capabilities and 
physical situation, The general resemblance which may be 
traced among the various creeds of the separated families of 
mankind, is the proof and consequence of their original unity of 
source ; and in each may be detected with more or less distinct- 
ness, an analogy with that original law, delivered by the Creator, 
at the birth of Nature and of Man. 

‘Taking these dogmas as they appear in themselves before us, 
they involve not a little of the strange and irreconcileable. They 
are contrary to all analogy, and therefore at first sight repug- 
nant to human reason, The history of man in the present day 
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invariably exhibits an advance from barbarism to refinement ; 
his faculties improve, his mind is enlarged, and his soul becomes 
enlightened. He is taught, as it were by a process of education, 
to comprehend the Deity, and a knowledge of true religion is 
infused into his soul with the arts and sciences of civilized life. 

But however strange these contradictions may appear to the 
mere logical reasoner, a light is seen dimly gleaming in the 
“dark backward and abysm” of history, which if properly 
employed may assist us to reconcile them. The Egyptians, as 
we gather from Herodotus, were the first idolaters, and their early 
temples, according to another authority, a&déavoi jieav, had no 
statue in them.* Previous to this time, and long after, they 
appear to have worshipped the one God ; a being without name, 
without figure, incorporeal, immutable, infinite, the origin and 
source of all things, and who was to be adored in silence.+ The 
ancient Persians worshipped fire as the symbol of the Deity 
[Hyde, de Veterum Persarum] and their sacrifices were made, 
not in temples, or to images, but on the tops of lofty mountains. 
In the temple of the Chaldeans at Babylon, there was no statue 
even so late as the days of Herodotus; and for a huridred and 
seventy years after the foundation of Rome there was not a 
statue in any temple at Rome.§ In the early books of the Bible, 
we find that the religion of Abraham was no new or astounding 
doctrine in that remote age. Melchizedek, king of Salem (in 
Canaan) was a “ priest of the most high God ;” || and Abimelech, 
king of Gerar, in Palestine, recognized the Almighty in a dream, 
and with reference to his own subjects, exclaimed, “ Lord, wilt 
thou also slay a righteous nation?”{ The Arab Job, Jethro the 
Midianite, and Balaam the Syrian, were all acquainted with the 
true God.** 

But, with limits like ours, it is impossible to indulge in any 





* Lucian. 

+ Porphyry, Cyrillus, Lactantius, and other ancient writers bear testi- 
mony to the fact.” See Jamblichus de Myst. Egypt. viii. 3. and Guigniaud’s 
Creuzer, p. 822. 

t Herodotus ; Brissonius, de Reg. Persarum Princip. p. 357, &c. 

§ M. Varro. The first statue cast at Rome was much later: “ Rome 
simulacrum ne ere factum Cereri primum reperis, ex peculiis Sp. Cassi, 
quein regnum affectantein pater ipsius interemerat.”’ Pliny. 

|| Gen. xiv. 18. q Ib. xx. 4. 

** «« Antiquity,” says a disciple of Lao-tseu, ‘ was illumined by a clear 
light, of which scarcely a ray has come down to us. We think the ancients 
were in darkness, only because we see them through the thick clouds from 
which we have ourselves emerged. Man is a child born at midnight : when 
he sees the sun rise he thinks that yesterday never existed.” Remusat, 
Melange’s Asiatiques, t. i, p. 99, 
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speculations on that dark period which precedes the first faint 
dawning of history. The Jewish doctors, indeed, are kind 
enough to point out the very individual by whose means idolatry 
was introduced into the world, and a firm faith in their dictum 
would save much trouble. According to the rabbi Moses Ben, 
Maimon, Enos, discoursing on the splendor of the heavenly 
bodies, insisted, that, since God had thus exalted them above the 
other parts of creation, it was but reasonable that we should 
praise, extol, and honour them. The consequence of this exhor- 
tation, says the rabbi, was the building of temples to the stars, 
and the establishment of idolatry throughout the world. By the 
Arabian divines however, the imputation is laid upon the 
patriarch Abraham ; who, they say, on coming out from the dark 
cave in which he had been brought up, was so astonished at the 
sight of the stars, that he worshipped Hesperus, the Moon, and 
the Sun successively as they rose.* These two stories are very 
good illustrations of the origin of myths, by means of which, 
even the most natural sentiment is traced to its cause in the 
circumstances of fabulous history. But the Arab Job, without 
thinking it necessary to inquire into the sources of his feelings, 
explains the philosophy of early idolatry, in a few simple and 
beautiful words. “If,” says he, “I gazed upon Orus (the sun) 
when he was shining, or upon larécha (the moon) when rising 
in her glory ; and my heart went secretly after them, and m 
hand kissed my mouth, I should have denied the God that is 
above.” 

The pious Arab here points to what the easterns tell us is the 
most ancient religion in the world. This, the historian Abul 
Faragi says, consisted in the belief of the eternity of the world, 
governed by a co-eternal mind, whose symbol was fire. The 
apparent, or material source of fire, was the sun, to which, as 
well as to the moon and stars, as partakers of the same celestial 
nature, a proportioned reverence was due.} The chief seat of 
this religion was in Haran, on the Chaldean border, where the 
grand temple of the Sabeans was on the top of a hill. The 
words Haranite and Sabean came thus to be used as equivalent 
terms. { 

We have now almost lost sight of the original tradition ; and 
the revelations of the Deity are made to mankind through the 
stars “ walking in brightness” and the various phenomena and 








* Ab. Ecchellens. Arab. Hist. vi. + Historia Dynast. Dynast. ix, 
¢ Gentile nomen > Harani Haranita, sepe usurpari solet pro 


iste Sadi Sabita, quiest cultor stellarum, Golji Not. ad Alfragan, 
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influences of nature. The worship of the mysterious element of 
fire soon gives place to that of its material fountain the Sun ; 
the whole host of heaven gradually become immortal powers ; 
the entire world is a reflex of God, and God is adored in that 
world which thus reveals him to man. Thus primitive religion 
becomes a pantheism.* At first, the style of religious instruc- 
tion would be plain, concise, even abrupt, to suit the simplicity 
of the dogmas ; but afterwards, as Pausanias relates of early 
Greece, the priests would begin to envelope their ideas in enig- 
matical forms. The same diversity of intellect, which at the 
present day causes the component parts of even civilized society 
to resemble different races of men, must have existed from the 
beginning ; some magnificent minds, towering above the common 
boundaries of knowledge, would lift up the veil of nature ; while 
the vulgar, grasping as it were only the outside of their thoughts, 
would materialize their most refined ideas, and multiply the 
number of gods till the pantheism arrived at the axiom of the 
Greeks, “ Every thing is the image of the Deity.” Hence the 
esoteric and exoteric doctrines ; the priest would speak a differ- 
ent language to the wise and to the ignorant ; his meaning would 
be addressed to the initiated, and its enigmatical form of com- 
munication to the multitude. The time was past when God 
talked face to face with man, but the same need of such inter- 
communication remained ; and in the flight of birds, the entrails 
of beasts, and the thousand other omens so dear to ignorant 
credulity, the will of heaven would be manifested to mankind. 
Symbols, or the images of ideas, must thus have been of 
very early invention ; and the obscurity of the symbolical mode 
of teaching, is the consequence of the difficulty of reducing 
idea to form.t The myth speedily followed, and was at first, 
perhaps, intended to explain or illustrate the symbols; subse- 
quently, it was used in the biography of personages who were 
supposed to partake of the sanctity of the symbol; and finally, 





* Goerres, Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen Welt, i. p. 16. 

+ VIIL. Arcad. 8; Plutarch ; Clemens Alex. ; Jamblichus. 

t The word symbol, according to Creuzer, meant originally ‘a thing 
composed of two.” Thus the halves of a tablet broken between two per- 
sons who entered, according to the custom of antiquity, into a contract of 
hospitality, were called symbols, cjpCora, cvpCoraua, tessere hospitales. 
By degrees it came to signify every kind of contract, and then every kind 
of pledge—the ring, for instance, which was deposited at a public banquet 
as a security that each person’s reckoning should be paid. The nuptial 
ring, the seal ring, and, at last, rings in general, were all called symbols. 
The idea of symdol thus came to be confounded with that of sign in the 
most general sense. 
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was understood to mean ancient tradition as contradistinguished 
from history. 

The heroes of the myths * were probably at first imaginary 
beings—personifications of the powers of nature; and as man 
can only reason from what he knows, their constitution and 
attributes must have been borrowed from his own. The earth, 
that fertile womb, from which he saw new or renewed creations 
springing every day, became a female, the Mighty Mother, the 
Eternal Spouse ; and the heavens, whose powers were concen- 
trated in the Sun, were the original male—the principle of life 
and fecundity. The grand distinction of sex was preserved 
throughout the whole system. When Nature came to be per- 
sonified, not as a whole, but in her attributes, every god had either 
a wife or a mistress ; and in the heat, the thunder, the storm, 
and the volcano, the mythologist found materials for the dis- 
cords, rapes, and adulteries of the immortals, but too closely 
analogous with the crimes and sufferings of mankind. In fine, 
these distinctions were concentrated, as it were, in two emblems, 
called the Lingam and the Yoni by the Hindoos, and the Phal- 
lus and Cteis by the Greeks, and observable in a greater or less 
degree in every system of mythology. 

But the mere fact of conferring a name upon an abstract 
idea, and attaching an almost human history to it, was not suf- 
ficient. The vulgar, with something like the scepticism of St. 
Thomas, required to see and feel; and visible and tangible 
images were therefore presented to their brute senses. These, 
at first, were rude stones or columns, for religion had precedence 
in point of time of the arts; but as mythological story took 
hold of the imaginations of men, they were seized with the 
desire of fashioning their blocks in imitation of their gods: 
and hence, we presume, the beginning of sculpture. Unchiselled 
stones, according to Pausanias, were the first images of the 
gods of the Greeks; and the Pheenicians, the Megareans, the 
ancient Arabs, and the Jews, were once plunged in the same 
rude idolatry.+ The Lacedemonians may be said to have 
arrived at some improvement when they constructed their famous 
Decanes, or simulacra of Castor and Pollux, of two wooden 





* M905 is used by Homer and his imitators simply as a discourse 
without distinction of truth or falsehood; and Plato applies the verb 
puYoroyeiy in the ancient sense. A distinction, however, was early made 
between dAdyos and pide; the former meaning a true recital, and the 
latter a fictitious or poetical one. Thus we have Adyos iy wvSw “ truth 
under the veil of fable.””—See Creuzer, p. 536. 

+ Itis nota statue, but STHAH, a pillar, or stone set on end, which 
the Jews are prohibited to erect, 
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posts, connected at the top by across-beam ; and Dedalus went 
vastly further when he made his wooden Venus move, and thus 
compelled the people to chain the images to the temple lest 
their gods should run away. 

“ Mythology,” says Guigniaud, “is an immense tree, whose 
trunk 1s unique, but whose branches cross and entwine in every 
direction.” We would add, that the circumstances of climate 
and situation have the same effect upon the mythological as 
upon the natural tree. National character yor. sen itself as 
visibly in the formation of a statue as in the construction of a 
system of religion. Creuzer says, that the sitting or reclining 
posture of the Hindoo idols was chosen for its character of 
sanctity ; but the remark would have been more obvious, that 
the indolent orientals, as expressed in their common proverb, 
like better “ to sit than to stand.” This, besides, is the posi- 
tion in which their kings receive homage. The rich clothing, 
crowns, and jewels of the idols are also in conformity with the 
tastes and habits of the people. The same author suggests, that 
the poverty of the Greeks was the original cause of the naked- 
ness of their statues; but the Greeks wore clothes like other 
people, and in sculpture cloth of gold and cloth of wool are 
alike. The Greeks, besides, were taught the art in Egypt, not- 
withstanding the story of Debutadis, whose daughter traced 
the image of her lover by his shadow on the wall; and they 
might there have learnt the secret of cutting drapery out of 
stone. The origin of the art among the Egyptians we know 
nothing about ; the earliest statues we have heard of, being the 
colossal monuments of Meris and his queen; * but the first 
Greek statuaries were polters—workers in clay, a substance by 
means of which we may make correct models of the living body, 
but not of the dress.}+ In the time of Phidias, the public exercises 
of running, leaping, wrestling, &c., which were performed naked, 
gave the last polish to the art of sculpture, and to the taste of 
the Greek nation. 

The multitude of heads, arms, and other organs, with which, 
in many cases, we find a single Hindoo statue provided, arose, 
it is probable, from the eager desire of the constructors to ex- 

ress as completely as possible the various properties and attri- 
ed of the divinity. ut the Hindoos are not singular in this 
extravagance, for we find the same thing in the most ancient 
statues of Greece. The Jupiter Patroos at Larissa (Zed¢ 





* Bossuet, Hist: Univer. p. 3, art. 3. 
+ Calcosthenes the Athenian, Demophilus and Gorsanus, were potters; 
nor is it improbable that Idiocus and Theodorus of Samos were so also. 
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natpwoc of Pausanias) was represented with three eyes, watch- 
ing over the heavens, the air and the earth. The Diana of 
Ephesus also, with her numerous breasts ; and the Janus of the 
Romans, sometimes seen with two, and sometimes with four faces, 
are instances of the same kind.* But the extravagant imagi- 
nation of the Hindoos far outstripped competition. The image 
of Brahma, an account of which is transmitted to us by Por- 
phyry, must have been the most stupendous of all human con- 
ceptions. He was represented in the figure of an cag Sgn ge 
with the sun in his right-hand, the moon in his left, and a 
multitude of genii, with the different parts of the world, the 
heavens, the mountains, the sea, the river Ganges, the ocean— 
plants, animals, and all nature on his crossed arms. Here the 
progsees of Hindoo sculpture stopped: the brahmins and 

uddhists continuing to vie with each other in deformity and 
absurdity. As for the Greeks, they went steadily onwards till 
they attained the summit of perfection ; and it was not till the 
sanctuary of the arts was violated by the Romans, about half 
a century after Phidias, that sculpture with them began to 
decline. In the deification of the musical sounds, however, the 
Hindoos exhibited a beauty of imagination that has never 
been equalled. What are the Peris of the Persians, asks M. 
Muller—what are the nymphs of the Greeks—to the truly 
ideal delicacy of this thought ? 

Nothing, however, can be conceived more gross and stupid, 
when taken in the mass, than the exoteric system of the 
Hindoos ; and, although it is our purpose to offer some exposi- 
tions of the metaphysical doctrines, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the Buddhaic system, in mercy to the reader’s taste and 
patience, we shall say as little as possible about the thirty-three 
millions of the popular divinities.+ 

In India, as the almost universally acknowledged centre from 
which population, art, and science radiated over the rest of the 
world, we shall find, if any where, the vestiges of primitive 
religion, or at least. be enabled to trace the progress of unassisted 
reason in its instinctive researches into the moral mysteries by 
which the world is surrounded. Guigniaud, and other writers, 
trace back the religion of Hindostan to its origin in the worship 
of the Sun, which they term the Indian Bacchus. Supposing 
this to be correct, the next step might be, to distinguish the 





* We do not know of any instance of this liberality on the part of the 
Egyptian mythologists ; but among the Persians the sun is represented as 
a man on horseback, with two heads. ‘The dragon and the beasts of the 
Revelations, prove that such ideas were not unfamiliar to the Jews. 

+ Mill, Hist. India, vol.i. p. 285. 
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productive from the generative powers of nature; and thus 
the system would be converted into a grand dualism. “ But 
every thing in this world,” as Creuzer says, “has a beginning 
and an end; every thing grows and dies,—and every thing is 
renewed in the bosom of death.”” When a thing passes away, 
and is succeeded by another, the cause of the reproduction still 
remains and continues in operation. Thus the inquirer, advanc- 
ing a step farther in. his early philosophy. discovers a third 
mysterious power—a power which creates, a power which pre- 
serves, and a power which destroys and renews. The founda- 
tion was thus laid of the famous Trimourti, on which the 
religion of the Hindoos is sustained ; but the dualism, far from 
being discarded, was retained as an important part of the sys- 
tem. How far this agreed originally with the doctrine of the 
unity of the Deity, it would now be in vain to inquire; but there 
is much reason for agreeing with Colebrooke, that the ancient 
religion of the Hindoos recognized a single supreme God, 
although without distinguishing broadly enough the Creator 
from his creatures.* 

This supreme God is Brahm, the Eternal, the great First Cause, 
the illimitable, the uncontrollable, the imperishable, the soul of 
the world, the soul of every being. The universe is Brahm; it 
comes from Brahm; it exists in Brahm; and it will return into 
Brahm.+ This eternal, incorporeal, invisible, omnipresent, 
universal Being, ‘‘ emerging from the depths of his essence,” to 
create the world after his own image, revealed himself at first in 
Brahma, the creator, then in Vishnu, the preserver and saviour, 
and finally in Siva or Mahadeva, the destroyer and renewer. 

These dogmas exhibit the religion of the Hindoos in two dis- 
tinct and even opposite forms. In one point of view it is a 
highly abstract and metaphysical system, of which unity is the 
basis. Lverything radiates from a common centre, which is 
also a common focus to which all things return. The gods are 
emanations of the one infinite, and self-existent Being; they 
are revelations from him, in fine they are his laws, or agents, or 
attributes, by which he manifests himself in the universe. On 
the other hand, God and Nature seem to be co-existent; the 





* The powers of production, preservation, dissolution and renovation, 
reside in nature: they are parts or properties of nature ; but nature her- 
self, the whole, the grand unity, — to have been confounded in every 
system of natural religion with the Deity. ‘There are some striking analo- 
gies in this respect between the theology of the ancient Egyptians and that 
of the Hindoos. 

+ Guigniaud, after the Vedas. 

VoL. x11.— Westminster Review. E 
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one is the soul and the other the body, indivisibly joined and 
mutually dependent. Thus a highly refined and intellectual 
system of theology is mingled in inextricable confusion with a 
kind of pantheism. 

But the doctrine of emanation did not stop here; it proved 
the means of conducting Hindoo philosophy beyond even that 
point of splendid yet lofty and refined extravagance to which 
Lao-fseu, Pythagoras, and Plato aspired. Beholding a single 
principle present itself continually in every different form of 
nature, the brahmin recognized the identity of substance 
through all the varieties of its phenomena. The world and 
man, he proclaimed, are the same; they are nothing more than 
figures of the Deity. Every thing is God ; nothing exists but 
God; what comprehends God is God; beyond God all is 
illusion.* 

This doctrine, founded on the Vedas, and developed in the 
Mimansa system of philosophy (the author of which is said to 
be Vyasa, the third incarnation of Brahma) is followed by a 
wild and poetical cosmogony, presenting some curious resem- 
blances to that of the Greeks. Goerres has proved that it 
does not differ essentially from the cosmogonies of the Vedas or 
Menu ; and we shall see presently what relation its fundamental 
dogmas as stated above, bear to those of Buddha. It is by no 
means clear, after being thus resolved into unity, how the soul 
of man becomes an individual and responsible being ; but ac- 
cording to the Vedas, after separation from the illusion of the 
body, it is either at once cast into a new form, or in the first 
place punished in hell for its crimes, then rewarded in heaven 
for its virtues, and then returned to the earth to undergo a 
further trial and purgation. When its transmigrations are at 
last ended, and perfect purity attained, it regains its original 
fountain and mingles with the being of the Most High. Here 
the passions and sentiments find no entrance; every thing is 
swallowed up and lost in enjoyment without limit and without 
end. The doctrine of destruction and reproduction embraces 
the whole of the system. The world itself is subjected to 
the destiny of man; and is destroyed and renewed in perpetual 
alternation.f 








* Religions de ’Antiquité, p- 267. 

+ At the close of the present age Vishnu, the Saviour, mounted on a 
white horse, will appear to put an end to the crimes of the world. The 
analogy is curious between this intimation and the prophecy in Revela- 
tions, chap. xix. v. 1]. Guigniaud, while admitting the Indian origin of 
some of the more western theologies, hazards a conjecture that some re- 


action on opinion may have taken place in the west. We may add that 
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In some of the traditions of Brahminism, Siva is made the 
second incarnation of the Deity instead of the third; and the 
rude and often revolting worship of this god assuredly presents 
indications of very high antiquity. After the original doctrine 
of Brahma, say the floating authorities we refer to, had sub- 
sisted about a thousand years in peace and purity, sin entered 
into the world, and the altars of a mild and merciful religion 
were overthrown. Then Siva the second incarnation appeared, 
with frantic shouts and blood-dripping lips—the true Bacchus 
of India—extending the sacred lingam, the type of life and 
death. Wild orgies usurped the place of the pure festivals of 
primitive religion, and blood-offermgs smoked upon the altars 
of Cali. Next Vishnu approached to moderate if not extin- 
guish the fires of Sivaism, to modify and soften the worship of 
the Lingam, and purify and spiritualize the whole system. His 
efforts, however, were for a time in vain, and a reform was all 
he could accomplish. But, thirty-six years after the death of 
his incarnation Krishna, Buddha followed, to overturn at a blow 
the whole fabric, and rebuild the desecrated altars of antiquity. 

The advent of this extraordinary being —god—man—or mere 
abstract idea—was one of the most important circumstances in 
the history of the human race. If the Buddhaic religion really 
arrived at predominance in India, its rise in the first place, and 
more especially its extirpation, are not merely events of 
stupendous magnitude, but of impenetrable mystery. low tlie 
fatal system of castes, which was the very throne of the 
Brahmins, could dissolve ‘like the baseless fabric of a vision’ 
before the appearance of Buddha, is matter of wonder ; but how, 
after it did dissolve, its scattered elements could be collected 
and concentrated, and built up anew ;—how the people, after the 
enjoyment of intellectual liberty, could return of their own 
accord to put their necks again into that chain of soul and 
body from which they had escaped ;—how the moral stream of 
time could have run backward, and the Indian nations have re- 
turned, not to the comparative barbarism which usually succeeds 
the revolutions of empires, but to the very earliest stage in the 
progress of society after men have emerged from utter barbarism 
—are wonders past understanding. 

The date of the origin of a power, which although it has ceased 
to exist in India, rules at the present moment the destinies of 





Lao-tseu, the Chinese philosopher, whose system resembles in many points 
that of the brahmins, designates the great First Cause by a name slightly 
altered from the Hebrew IHV, Jehovah. This taken conjointly with the 
tradition of his early journey to the west, indicates pretty clearly the 
source of his philosophy. . . 
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three hundred millions of mankind, must, of course, be considered 
a question of extraordinary interest and importance. In each 
of the various countries however, into which the religion of 
Buddha has been introduced, a different wera is assigned; and 
as yet the speculations of the learned have been mere guesses. 
Creuzer and Guigniaud, while candidly avowing their ignorance, 
conceive that the name, like that of Hermes, Zoroaster, and the 
other mystical chiefs of ancient religions, may have been applied 
to a mere personification of the doctrine; but they do not deny 
that at last the genius of ancient religion and omega | may 
have been identified with some human _ reformer. o the 
theorist who advocates the mere human origin of Buddha we 
would suggest that the doctrine of transmigration, so prevalent 
in the east, offers some strong points of support. Pythagoras, 
who is supposed to have been deeply embued with the 
philosophy of India, pretended to have reigned in Phrygia 
under the name of Midas—to have once been Euphorbus who 
wounded Menelaus—and to have recognized in the temple of 
Juno at Argos the buckler he wore at the siege of Troy. In 
the same manner, the disciples of Lao-tseu asserted that the soul 
of their master, before animating his body, had appeared in 
various former incarnations on the earth; and among other 
adventures, that it had descended many ages before into the 
west (from whence, by the way, Lao-tseu is supposed to have 
derived his doctrine) and converted the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire, more than six hundred years before the foundation of 
Rome. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the Buddhists 
may have claimed the same sort of antiquity for their teacher ; 
on the contrary, the incarnations of the Hindoo deities afford 
them an immediate and pressing example. A pretension to 
divinity, in fact, could not have been held forth with any pro- 
spect of success among a people so madly attached to the 
remote, by a more modern pretender; and hence, perhaps, the 
endless line of Buddhas, extending beyond even the fearless 
imaginations of his worshippers. 

The fact of Buddha having been a historical personage, may 
also be clearly made out from the statements of the brahmins 
and their books. Atheism, they say (for by this name they 
stigmatized the doctrine), existed long before the time of 
Buddha; but its introduction into the world they attribute to 
their own deities. Indra and Virochana, we are told in the 
Rig-veda, having asked Brahma what the mind was, mis- 
understood an involuntary gesture for a reply which indi- 
cated that the body was every thing. Vishnu also at one time 
propagated atheism for a particular purpose; and in the 
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Padma-poorana, an incarnation of Siva is represented as 
being employed in the same honourable pursuit. But when 
these books come to speak of the Jains and Buddhists, they 
drop at once all reference to mythology. The teacher of the 
former sect is called Rishabha-deva in the Shree-Bhagavata ; 
and the same work informs us, that Buddha was the son of 
Ajina, born in the district of Maghada. The Buddha Poorana 
agrees, with regard to the name of his parents, with the 
Manigombo, one of the works from which Klaproth obtained 
his materials for the life. . 

As we intend ourselves to keep aloof from the chronological 
controversy, which there are, in fact, no materials in Europe 
to determine, we shall content ourselves for the present with 
laying before the reader the opinions of various authors with 
regard to the date of Buddhism, or rather, with regard to the 
zra of the birth of the earliest Buddha of whose human exist- 
ence we possess anything approaching to satisfactory testimony. 
These statements are given either from their authors compata- 
tive calculations, or on the authority of the books of the various 
countries into which the religion was introduced. 

Years 
B.C. 
Couplet, Proem. Declar. in Confue. Sinar. philos. p. xxviije... 1026 
Abd-allah Beidhawy, after Kodja Raschid, Journal Asiat. 
ti iv. p. 12D ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccescess 1022 
P. Adrien de Ste-Thule, MS. de Sectis Anamitarum ....+..6. 1029 
Deguignes, Hist. des Huns, t. ii. p. 223 ceeceeeeceeeeeesee 1027 
Abul Fazel, Ayeen Akbery, t. ii. p. 434 .eccee ce eeeeceeees = 1366 
The Bagwad Amrita (Sanscrit), Sir W. Joneseeseeeeeeeeees 2099 
M. Bailly, Jones’s Works, v. iv. p. 21 .eeeeeeeeeeccceeeeee OSL 
Thibetians, P. Horace de Pinnabilla, apud Georg. Alph. 
Tib. p. 42. ccccccccccccccccccccccse-cecccsecess 959 
—— Upham, p. Ul. scccccerccceccesccecreecereee DD 
Japannese, Koeempfer, Gesch. von Japan, L. ii. c. 1. p. 172 206+ 1027 
—— Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta....ceccecceeeceeseeee 1029 
Moguls, Pallas, Mongol, Voelkersch: t. ii. p. DL. eeeeeeeeess 988 
— <= es OP ietccdecccss’ Ge 
Deguignes, see Upham p. LL wee ce cece ceeceeees 1036 
—— Klaproth, Journal Asiat. i. 1. eee ec e cece ce eeeeee = 961 
Chinese, Deguignes, supposed by Remusat to be the most 
COITECE we cece reece ssceccssccccccsecccsesessses 1099 
Mem. des Inscript. t. xxvi. p. 710 s«eeeee 683 
Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, p. 385 ..eeceeeeeeeeeee 1027 
DSSS secccescceseeces 668 
Kashmerians, Jones’s Works, v. iii. p. S38) ogee eee eeeeeeeee 1000 
Tonquinese, Alex. de Rhodes apud Lacrozé, p. 663 «esee+++ 1000 
Siamese, Keempfer, Li, cecccccccccccccccgescceseneceece 1202 
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Siamese Klaproth, 1. i. seccccerccccccsercccsccccccess§ T4t 
Loubere, ii. p. 1G0....ccccccscvccccecccccesses 1202 
Marsden, Asiat. Research. viii. p. 531 ceveeseseces 1202 
Burmans, Symes, Itinerary, p. 329 weccecrecccevcevecccee 1000 
Cingalese, Ozeray, Recherches sur Bouddha ...csseseeeeee 1029 
Davy, Account Inter. of Ceylon ..e.sceceeseeeee 619 
Peguans, Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, 1. 1 ....ceeeeeeeee veces 638 


{f in the above accounts* the Mogul dates by Pallas, one 
giving 988, and the other 2044, appear contradictory, what 
shall be said of the author of the article “ Bouddhah” in the 
** Biographie Universelle,” who places his birth about 400 years 
before Christ, and his death 142 years before his birth? When 
we add that the Jains, a sect so closely allied to the Buddhists 
in their doctrines, as to be altogether confounded with the latter 
by some authors, make the wra of their last sage 1036 B. C., 
we believe we shall have collected nearly every thing which bears 
upon the birth of Buddha at present known in Europe. From 
these statements, taking them in the aggregate, it would perhaps 
not be improper to place the era of Buddhism about a thousand 
years before the Christian era ; and unless the Buddha of that 
time formed an exception to the body of early teachers of 
religion, by declining to follow the common practice of claiming 
an earlier origin by the aid of the doctrine of transmigration, 
it would be imprudent to go much higher. As for the learned 
reveries in which he is identified with the Thoth of the Egyp- 
tians, the Odin of the Scandinavians, the Teutates of the 
Celts, &c., they can answer no purpose but to amuse the 
scholar. The early reformers of the rude worship of the sun, 
which there is reason to believe prevailed among every nation 
in-one stage of its history, were all, in a metaphysical sense, 
Buddhas ; and with this it would be wise to be contented, where 
even tradition is silent, and where the explorer of the darkness 
of antiquity has little to rest on, except the insecure and 
equivocal footing of etymology. . 

Who then was this personage, whose birth, about a thousand 
years before Christ, forms so remarkable an wera in the history 
of mankind? What country had the glory of producing the 
founder of a religion which, as Remusat says, is only excelled, 
in the fruits of virtue and happiness, by that of the Saviour of the 
world? Sir William Jones, the great pioneer of our Indian 
researches, pronounces unhesitatingly that Buddha, in the 

* The Chinese dates 1027, or 1029, are supposed by Klaproth and 
Remusat to be the most correct, as they agree with the chronology of the 
legislator’s successors [ove Asia Polyglotta, }. i, ; Journ, Asiat, iv. p, 14; 
Melanges Asiat, t, i. p. 117), 
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opinion of his worshippers, was a negro; M. Langlés is peremp- 
tory on the subject of his African origin; and a host of lesser 
names, such as that of Moor, the author of the “ Hindoo Pan- 
theon,” are arrayed on the same side of the question. 
“Siamenses narrant,” says Brucker, ‘“deitatem illam, que 
Vistnou dicitur, cum veterum mundum_ invisisset, form’ 
Ethiopis se manifestavisse, huncque deum illum Sommonoco- 
domum, id est hominem azaSov fuisse.” * 

On the other hand, Remusat has collected abundant evidence 
to prove that the descriptions of the person of Buddha in the 
Buddhist books, refer to an Asiatic, and that his titles and 
epithets, as applied to a negro, would be in the highest degree 
ludicrous. . In Davy’s “ Description of Ceylon,” there are 
arguments on the same side by a practical man; and Guigniaud 
dismisses the subject in a short note as incontestibly proved 
against sir W. Jones. 

The statues of Buddha are the principal, if not the only 


-witnesses in this dispute, and they are appealed to by both 


sides. In the first place, these images are sometimes represent- 
ed black: but as the images of Vishnu and Krishna are so 
also, this proves nothing more than that black is a symbolical 
colour among the Hindoos. ‘Such representations,” says Mr. 
Upham, “are in the museum of the Asiatic Society, and they 
have not only the hair, but the thick lips, and the features of 
an African negro.” The statues Mr. Upham alludes to, have, it 
is true, thick lips, but if we can place any dependence upon our 
own eyes, they are not the thick lips of an African negro; and 
as for the other parts of the face, we cannot well imagine any 
thing more dissimilar to negro features. The hair of a negro ts 
matted and crisp, like the wool on the back of a sheep; while 
that of the Buddhaic statues is divided with the nicest regularity 
into small curls. Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that 
the colour and compact appearance of the latter suggest very 
forcibly the idea of the former. The Buddhists very naturally 


‘evince some uneasiness when their idol’s hair comes im question. 


They cannot deny that it presents a different appearance from 


‘the living Asiatic locks with which it may be compared, and 


the stories they invent to account for a phenomenon of which 
the tradition is lost, are not a little absurd. In one of them the 


‘mystery is solved by the fact of their sage having had his hair 


cut with a golden sword! The Jains, according to Major 
Mackenzie, account for the negro heads of their statues, by 
affirming that their ascetics being forbidden the use of the razor, 





* [list. Philosophie, yol, ve p- 817. 
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employ their disciples to pluck up the hair by the roots.* This 
curious explanation is received in triumph by Remusat; who 
thus contrives to expose the blindness of prejudice in himself 
and his opponents at the same time.+ 

In the superb statue of Buddha in the cave of Gharipuri 
(Elephanta), Moor tells us a large rose projects on each side of 
the head, as if confining the hair. The same author is confi- 
dent that the hair is woolly, and affirms that the appearance is 
seen in no other Hindoo deity : but when we turn to the plates 
he has himself given us in the Hindoo Pantheon, we find that 
the latter assertion was very incautiously made. In plate 20, 
a figure reclining on a lotus leaf, which he calls Brahm (erro- 
neously no doubt, for the supreme Being is never personified 
in simulacra by the Hindoos), is furnished with precisely the 
same character of hair as that of the plates of Buddha; and in 
plate 45 Ganesa, and in 59 the infant Krishna, are in the 
same predicament. 

Some authors attempt to solve the problem by remarking, 
that Ethiopia may have been one of the countries which pro- 
duced a Buddha, or into which the Buddhaic religion was 
introduced at some early period ; and that his Ethiopian statues 
introduced into India in the infancy of art may have been 
blindly copied by succeeding generations. The Ethiopians, 
however, it should be recollected, although on the borders of 
Nigritia were not negroes ; nor was their country supposed by 
the early geographers to form a part of Africa at all. Hero- 
dotus speaks of a nation of Ethiopians in Upper Egypt, and 
another in the East; Philostratus informs us that Ethiopia 
was peopled by Indian emigrants; Eusebius remarks the same 
thing ; and some of the poets even confer upon that country 
the name of India. The difficulty, in fact, is by no means 
solved to this day, although we may suggest that a considerable 
part of it belongs to the low state of sculpture in the East; and 
on this subject we shall conclude with quoting Mr. Crawfurd’s 
account of Burmese statuary, as being perhaps equally applic- 
able to the art in the whole of the Buddhist countries. 

“The Burmese statues are as rudely finished as possible. 
They are almost all in the same attitude : the form and position 
of the limbs are the same; the head and features are the same ; 
and there is no room in any respect for the display of taste, 
fancy, or talent, the whole operation being purely mechanical, 


94. 


and this of the lowest order.” } 





* Asiat. Res. xi. p. 249, + Melange’s Aviat. t.i, p. 111, 
¢ Embassy, p 173. 
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Klaproth, in his “ Asia Polyglotta,” has given a life of Buddha 
from the Mogul historians, of which the following is an 
abstract. In the kingdom of Maghada, in western Bahar, 
there flourished the family of Chakia, of which the king himself 
was a member. The queen of this powerful sovereign was 
Maha-maya, who, while yet a virgin, conceived by the divine 
influence, and bore a son. While sporting with her companions 
in the garden, she felt that her delivery was at hand, and lean- 
ing against a tree, gave to the world, without the pains of 
child-birth, the divine incarnation. The mother taking her 
infant under the right arm, without allowing him to touch the 
— presented him to a king who was an incarnation of 

rahma, who wrapped his charge in a precious stuff. Another 
king, an incarnation of Indra, baptized the infant with divine 
water, and gave him the name of Arda-Chidhi. He was then 
carried, according to ancient custom, to a sacred place sur- 
rounded with rocks, to be presented to a divine image; where, 
while paying his devotions, the image was seen to bend before 
him. The spectators being thus convinced that the infant was 
a miraculous being, adored him by the name of god of gods. 
Seven virgins were appointed to’ please him with their songs, 
seven to bathe him, seven to rock him to sleep, and a like 
number to the several employments of dressing, washing, and 
amusing him. In due time he was put under the care of a 
preceptor ; but he soon proved himself to be more capable of 
teaching than under the necessity of learning; his thirst of 
knowledge was unappeasable, and the acquisitions it gave rise 
to prodigious. 

Arda-Chidhi surpassed in beauty the whole human race. 
When he walked abroad the people followed in crowds to admire 
and adore him, and to present him with flowers and jewels. 
Even after he had arrived at the proper age he refused to marry ; 
but yielding to the entreaties of the whole kingdom, he at 
length consented, on condition that the wife they found for 
him should be a perfect virgin, possessed of the thirty-two 
virtues and principal perfections. ‘This rarity, contrary to his 
expectation, was at length found, and at twenty years of age 
he became a husband, and in due time after the father of a boy 
and girl. 

His marriage, however, did not draw him into the whirlpool 
of the world, and the human affections had no power to disturb 
the contemplations that were fixed upon the deity. The 
depravity of mankind more particularly engaged his thoughts, 
and the misery which was its result oppressed his heart, and 
made him hate the splendors of royalty. He heard every 
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where the groans of his fellow men; he looked around and 
saw only the pains of child-birth, the helpless feebleness of 
old age, the writhing of disease, the agonies of death. He at 
length determined to renounce the world, and retire as a peni- 
tent to the desert. ‘ Farewell,’ he said, embracing his father 
with tears, ‘I renounce thee, my father—the kingdom, my 
wife and my beloved children. I go where 1 am called; 
hinder me not, I beseech thee, it is to me a sacred duty.’ In 
vain his father took every precaution he could imagine to 
prevent his escape; a horse was brought to him by Indra, the 
king of heaven, and he fled into the kingdom of Oudipa, 
where he took up his abode as a hermit on the banks of the 
river Narasara, assuming the humble name of Goodam, or 
Gautama, or the cow-herd. 

For six years he lived in this solitude with his disciples, medi- 
tating on the divine nature. ‘The prince of the Apes, living in 
the neighbourhood, presented him with honey and figs. His uncle, 
who had been his rival in love, determining upon revenge, made 
an elephant drink of cocoa wine till he became intoxicated, 
and then fixing swords upon his flanks, he drove the furious 
animal into the encampment of Gautama. The sage merely 
raised five fingers of his hand, and the elephant, taking him for 
a lion, became suddenly calm. 

Retiring into a still more solitary place, Gautama and his 
disciples sustained triumphantly an argument with two of their 
bitterest enemies. But a severer trial exhibited his righteous- 
ness in a yet clearer light. Four young and beautiful sisters, 
burning with unholy Jove, presented themselves naked before 
him, and besought him to comply with their desires. ‘Who, 
O Gautama,’ said they, in the rage of their disappointment, 
‘ Who is the lying witness who dares attest that the virtues of 
all the former saints are concentrated in thee ?’—‘ Behold my 
witness,’ replied the sage, striking the ground with his hand ; 
and at the moment Okiin-tongri, the tutelar genius of the earth 
appeared, proclaiming with a loud voice, ‘It is | who am the 
witness of the truth!’ The young women then fell upon their 
faces, and adored Gautama, saying, ‘Oh pure and perfect coun- 
tenance, wisdom more precious than gold, majesty impenetrable ! 
honour and adoration to thee, thou source of the faith of the 
three epochs of the world !’ 

Having lived six years in this retirement, and vanquished the 
temptations of the senses, Gautama terminated his state of 
hermit, and received the name of Chakia-mouni, or Penitent of 
the House of Chakia. But unwilling still to enter upon his 
high calling, he retired again into the wilderness, and fasted 
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forty-nine days. He was then visited by successive kings, who 
inapletied him to commence the salvation of the world. The 
princes of the genii at length presenting themselves before 
him, joined in the intreaty ; and his five disciples, recognizing 
for the first time his divinity, fell upon their knees, aud adored 
him. The countenance of the saint shone with a divine 
majesty, and he at length consented to reveal himself to the 
world. Having spread his doctrines throughout India, and 
triumphed over the arguments and sorceries of his opponents, 
he died at the age of eighty years, prophesying the expulsion of 
his followers from India, and the ultimate diffusion of his doc- 
trines over all the world.* 

What these doctrines were from which an effect so fatal to the 
Indian Buddhists resulted, is an inquiry of much importance ; 
it isan inquiry, besides, which has been prosecuted with tolerable 
success by some of the literati of Europe—yet it has invari- 
ably led to a recognition of the almost absolute identity of 
Brahminism and Buddhism. This singular conclusion has heme 
the source of much perplexity and consternation among the 
savans of France and Germany ; and as we mean, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to deviate a little from our original plan of making 
the article a mere echo of the opinions of the learned, we shall 
take some pains to explain the subject. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that the obscurity 
which still remains hanging over the Buddhist doctrine is owing 
principally to the prodigious prolixity of the books in which it 
is explained. No single European scholar, possessed of a whit 
less of patience and self-denial than Buddha himself, could be 
expected to wander through those vast magazines of theology, 
mythology, metaphysics, poetry and romance—each of which 
is literally a load fur an elephant. The Thibetian “ Gandjour” 
itself—a mere résumé of the religion—is in a hundred and eight 
thick volumes, forming in the mass a burthen as heavy asa 
camel can walk under. But not contented with this enormous 
reality, the theological dictionary called “San tsang fa sou” 
gravely indicates a work containing as many Khiei (or sentences 
of about twenty words) as there are atoms in three thousand 





* Ward, in his ‘View of the History, &c. of the Hindoos,” although 
apparently unacquainted with the speculations of Klaproth, or the docu- 
ments from which the original of the above abstract was taken, conjectures 
from historical evidence that the Buddha was the son of a king of Maghada. 
This king, Klaproth, after the Mogul writers, calls Soudadani, ‘he who 
eats gentcelly,”? and Ward, Muihééptitee, ‘lord of the earth, ’”’—which are 
evidently titles that might have belonged to a single individual,—/Vard, 
vol, iii. p. 418, 
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universes, divided into as many sections as there are atoms in 
the terrestrial world ; and another, a single sentence of which, 
taken in its most limited sense, would require the ocean to be 
turned to ink, and the grass on Mount Sou-merou for reeds to 
write it. There are other qualities besides, beyond mere dif- 
fuseness in the Buddhist writings, which render them somewhat 
difficult of approach to the European student; and these are 
glanced at by Remusat in the following passage: “ I fear not to 
be confuted,” says he, “ in affirming, chat a man who has not 
read any of the Buddhist books must be ignorant of the extent 
of human extravagance, and unable to form an adequate con- 
ception of the degree of absurdity into which the human mind 
may be conducted by meditations without aim, and the applica- 
tion of disjointed abstractions to subjects beyond all under- 
standing.” * 

In the mean time, enough has been gathered from those in- 
tractable masses, to prove that “ there is only a step between 
the Vedanta philosophy and Buddhism.” Like all the religions 
which originated in India, Buddhism is founded on the great 
principle, ‘that the universe is animated by a Spirit indi- 
vidualized in endless forms by matter which is nothing more than 
illusion.” { The lingam appears in it as the emblem of creation ; 
the world exists only in figure and quality by the work of 
Maya or Illusion ; the trimourti retain their place, with the three 
elements, the three fires, the three colours, the three worlds, 
and the three times. Chaos is presented under the figure of an 
egg, from whence the father of all beings comes forth; the 
world is personified under the image of a man, or some huge 
animal. ao the hierarchy of the gods, the regulation of the 
world and of time, the nature and destinies of the human soul, 
the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls—all meet in com- 
mon in the two religions. The fundamental idea of the divinity 
is the same in Buddhism as in the Vedas; for although the 
former doctrine is taxed with atheism, yet the charge is dis- 
proved, not merely by a comparison of the general parts of the 
system, but by the very passages which give rise to it. The 
pure, luminous, and transparent ether, the infinite and illimit- 
able space of the Buddhists, does not result from the absence of 
forms—but, on the contrary, it is the origin and cradle of forms, 
and exists anterior to all things. Every creation, the work of 





* Melange’s Asiat., i. p. 151. The majority of these books exist at pre- 
sent only in Sanscrit and Chinese ; but the cultivation of these languages 
is making rapid strides in France. 

+ Guigniaud’s Creuzer, p. 300, 

t Klaproth, Asia, Polyg., p. 7. 
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Maya, is as nothing before the uncreated Being ; and every 
movement must end in his holy and profound repose. The uni- 
verse exists from all eternity, but only in its principle, which is 
the eternal power of nature, producing and reproducing continu- 
ally from its own substance. * 

A. W. Schlegel declares frankly that he has been unable 
to form any idea of Buddhism in its relation with Brahminism. 
“ We know,” says he, “ that in the Buddhist temples we find 
the whole Pantheon of India. Not only the theogony, but even 
the heroic mythology, so closely connected with the dogmas 
and law of Brahminism, have been transplanted into the Buddhist 
countries. The latter, no doubt, may have been inherited or 
borrowed from the priests of the ancient faith ; but where then 
is thenovelty, where the distinctive character of the new religion ?” 
The monotheism, he goes on, which is found at the bottom of 
all this idolatry, is common to Brahmins and Buddhists, and so 
is the mystical morality which teaches man to unite himself to 
God by the extinction of the flesh. The merciful law of the 
Buddhists also, which forbids the slaying of animals, was extolled 
by the ancient saints of the Brahmins. ‘ Buddha,” pursues M. 
Schlegel, “ rejected the Vedas ; he abolished a part of the rites 
and ceremonies which their books recommend ; he effaced the 
distinction of castes. All this, however, was merely negative. 
Could it be necessary for such changes that a new revelation 
should be given, and a prophet erected into a god? In fine, it 
is certain that the sect of Buddha, after having been for a long 
time exceedingly numerous in India, was either exterminated or 
expelled ; and hardly had this sect disappeared, wlien the Jains 
sat down unopposed in its place, between whom and _ the 
Buddhists no difference perceptible to me exists.”*+ 

The solution of the enigma by Creuzer and Guigniaud is ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory. It consists simply in the erection of a 
hierarchy by the Buddhists, while the Brahmins formed a reli- 
gious aristocracy.{ ‘The Rajas,” they continue, “ uniting 
with the Brahmins, turned their arms against those dangerous 
sectaries, who thus threatened to raise the edifice of their 
spiritual monarchy on the ruins of every other power; and the 
voice of the ferocious Koumaril Bhatta was heard exclaiming to 
the ministers of his vengeance, ‘ From the bridge of Rama even 
to the snow-capt Himala, let no man spare the Buddhists, 
young or old, on pain of death. ’” 


* Guigniaud’s Creuzer, p. 656; Goerres, Mythengesch, i. p. 171; 
Deguignes, Hist: des Huns, i, p*. 2, 226. 

+ Indische Bibliothek, 1. i. p. 414. 
t Religions de l’Anti7., p. 305—6, 
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“ Hierarchy,” it must be confessed, is a dignified and mouth- 
filling word enough ; but why the simple fact of a church being 
governed by a single priest, or a council of priests, should stir 
up such deadly hate in another, governed by an aristocracy of 
sriests, is by no means obvious. The conclusion is the more 
seo and impotent, following, as it does, what seems to us to be 
the true explanation, although given unconsciously by the 
authors. ‘We are inclined to think,” say they, “that the 
reform of Buddha was slow and insensible ; that the innovations 
were gradually introduced, and had at first no other object than 
secondary points of doctrine, and practices more in harmony 
with the theory of the religion; that the Buddhists separated 
themselves slowly from their brethren the Brahmins ; and that 
the first considerable schism took place when the sectaries 
produced sacred hooks and philosophical theories of their own. 
They then rejected the Vedas, proclaimed themselves the only 
true believers, and, whether from conviction or the need of 
partizans, broke down the antique barriers of caste, exalted 
divine inspiration above the laws of the priesthood, and invited 
to the preaching of the word all those who felt an inward 
call.” 

To persons who have studied thoroughly the political consti- 
tution of India, ancient and modern, there is, in the foregoing 
brief sentences, every thing that Creuzer, Guigniaud, Schlegel, 
and Mr, Upham, are in search of. The Brahmins, says 
Creuzer, had no common centre, composing a sacerdotal aris- 
tocracy, just as the warriors did a military aristocracy ; they 
never aspired to form a state within the state—to elevate a 
spiritual beside the temporal monarchy. True! They had no 
common centre, because they were like Pascal’s description of 
space, “a circle, of which the centre is every where and the 
cicumference no where ;” they never thought of forming a 
state within the state, because they were themselves the state ; 
they did not elevate a spiritual beside the temporal monarchy, 
because their dominion was spiritual and temporal in one. In 
Egypt, where the crown was ne in the military body, 
the very fact of a warrior becoming a king constituted him a 
priest ;* but in India this was unnecessary, for the sovereign, 
no less than the meanest paria, was bound hand and foot in the 
trammels of the Brahmins. The Brahmins were the priests and 
legislators in one; they were the counsellors and advisers, or 
rather the masters, of the king ; they were the inventors of the 
Vedas. The phrase “ Brahminical system,” does not by any 





* Strabo, 789; Plutarch, de Isis, p. 452; Diod. Sic. i. 70. 
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means apply solely to the religion of India, for Menu was a 
temporal as well as a religious lawgiver ; in fine, the political 
and sacerdotal systems were woven inextricably together. 

On what foundation did this compound system rest? What 
base was powerful and solid enough to sustain a column so 
vast and so shapeless? The system of castes. The Brahmins, 
according to the laws of Menu, were the masters, temporal 
and spiritual, of the world; the Chatryas and Vaisyas were 
their subjects, and the Sudras (the mass of the people) their 
deel footballs. ‘The similarity or dissimilarity of 
doctrine, so much insisted upon by European writers, has 
nothing whatever to do with the question. Brahminism was, 
and is, essentially tolerant; and if the new sectaries had 
followed peaceably their vocation, they might have flourished 
in India to this day.* Not contented, however, with 
emancipating themselves from the monstrous dominion of 
the Brahmins, the Buddhists at length put forth their 
saciilegious hands against the Vedas, and hoisted the standard 
of freedom before the whole world. This was the signal 
of fury and dismay. The Brahmins felt themselves attacked in 
the very vitals of their power; and rising like giants from their 
sleep, to wield that tremendous weapon of the caste, which time 
had rusted but not eaten through, they scattered their enemies 
before them. In this point of view, the war which deluged 
India with blood from the third till the seventh century of our 
vera, ‘+ becomes doubly interesting as a war of liberty. 

A very remarkable collateral proof of the correctness of this 
theory is to be found in the history of the Jains. Well might 
Schlegel say, that he could discern no difference between the 
tenets of this sect and those of Buddhism, for in point of fact 
no substantial difference exists. The Jains, however, taught by 
the fate of the Buddhists, were prudent enough to respect the 





* Controversialists on this subject have been led into error by supposing 
that in India the same rancorous hostility must naturally spring up between 
different or opposite sects, which we are so well acquainted with in Europe. 
The Brahmins, however, listen with absolute indifference to the most 
heterodox and damnable doctrines, they even commend a man for holding 
fast to his own religious opinions whatever they may be. “ A man’s own 
religion,” says the Geeta [48] ‘is better than the faith of another man, be 
it ever so well followed :—it is good to die in one’s own faith ; for another’s 
faith beareth fear.’ 

Moor tells us [Uind. Panth. 356-7] that at Porna, at the Mohammedan 
festival to commemorate the martyrdom of the sons of Ali and Fatima, 
the Brahmins join in the procession. 

+ Wilson, Sanserit Dictionary, pref. p. xv-xx. 
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fundamental institutions of Brahminism; and like the other 
Hindoos, they wear the fetters of caste to this day.* 

Mr. Upham’s splendid book has not been devoted to inquiries 
as to the opinions on this subject, which have so long agitated 
the learned world. But we shall thankfully avail ourselves of 
his assistance, in offering a sketch of some of the leading 
doctrines and legends of Buddhism. It is necessary only 
to premise, that these, it is probable, are variously modified 
in the different countries which profess the religion; although 
the fundamental principles no doubt are the same in all. 

The Universe, say the Buddhists, is eternal, and exists in a 
perpetual succession of rise, change, and decay. At a periodical 
renewal, it is first peopled by beings from the heavens, who 
descend upon the earth, attracted by the glorious appearance of 
the spring of nature. Here they exist for a time in splendor 
and happiness. They have no power to return; but they still 
walk in the light of their lost heaven, which lingers around them. 
Exempted from labour, they live upon the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth ; till the original sin inherent in their nature, 
begins to manifest itself. Glorying in the length of their years, 
they become unmindful of their origin, and careless of their fate. 
Above the infirmities of life and the miseries of the world, they 
deride the very deities—they are as gods to themselves. At 
this epoch their self-emitted light becomes dim and more dim, 
and y abl is seen rushing upon them through the moral 
twilight. The very earth is blighted by the sin of pride ; its 
pane bosom slowly dries up; its spontaneous banquet 

ecomes scantier and scantier; and men at last are obliged to 
support nature by the sweat of their brow. In the ages of 
happiness the lower animals have their kings; and when 
wickedness makes this advance among the human race, they 
also feel the want of a sovereign power to control them. 
But the time of the first king is comparatively an age of purit 
and happiness. Mankind still retain a large portion of their 
beauty (virtue), and their age is still prolonged to an immense 
duration. In the time of the second king, the beauty has 
diminished, and the span of life is contracted; the strides of 
crime are more rapid ; falsehood, murder, and other deadly sins, 
enter one by one into the world; and so on through an incal- 
culable series of ages, till luxury, anger, and ignorance, have 





* Ward, vol. iii. p. 437. How lightly these fetters are now worn this 
is not the proper place to show ; but to the struggles of the Buddhists may 
in great part be attributed the gradual dissolution of the system, which is 
beyond all question going on. 
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reduced the stature of men to a pigmy size, and the days of 
their lives to the space of ten years. Then “the windows of 
heaven are opened, and the fountains of the great deep broken 
up;”’ the rain falls in drops as large as a Palmeira tree, and the 
outcasts of sin seek for refuge in the rocks and caves of the 
earth. The evil passions spend the last moments of their power 
in fiendish revelry, and, like the devils of Scripture, rend their 
victims before leaving them for ever. Cruel in their terror, and 
furious in their despair, the brethren of mankind rush like tigers 
and bears on one another. Whatever they can grasp is turned 
into a weapon of destruction, and thus they fight till nearly 
the whole human race perishes. The few who had succeeded 
in hiding themselves from the poisonous elements, now come 
forth from their dens, and, struck with dismay at the spectacle 
of devastation before them, all depraved as they are, renounce 
one of the sins forbidden in the commandments of Buddha. 
Their children renounce two sins, and their grandchildren, and 
remoter posterity, advance step by step, in amendment, till 
happiness again takes up her abode in the world. The earth, as 
formerly, produces her spontaneous fruits; and the human 
denizens of the earth, waxing daily in size, power, and longevity, 
forget all that has passed, and look upon themselves as 
immortal. Then the retrograde motion recommences ; men sink 
as before into sin and misery; and when the measure of their 
iniquity is full, a new mandate of destruction is issued against 
the world. Six additional suns appear in the heavens, and 
these rise and set alternately, without making any distinction 
of day or night. So mighty is their heat that the whole universe 
is consumed to ashes. An inundation follows, and the 
elements of the world expand into a new creation. The beings 
who had been saved in one of the temporary abodes of felicity, 
forsaking in their turn a heaven for an earth, descend to people 
the world. The same happiness endures, the same change takes 
place, and the same descent into sin and misery and despair. * 

If the period of the grand cataclysm has arrived, brought on 
by the increasing guilt of the world, men are warned of their 
fate by signs and portents. A Nat god descends upon the 
earth, his hair dishevelled, his countenance mournful, and 
his garments black ; he passes every where through the public 
ways and streets, with doleful voice announcing the approach- 
ing disaster. In the same manner as the fowls of heaven, and 
the fish of the sea, by a certain natural instinct, have a fore- 





* The above is the substance of the systems at page 5,and pages 80-31, 
collated, reconciled, and blended together, 
VOL, Xil— Westminster Review. F 
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boding of storms, so the Nat perceives the approach of a world’s 
destruction. Having finished his warning, a fine rain falls, 
but it is the last rain during that world. The wind begins to 
blow, and gradually increases ; at first it only raises sand and 
small stones, but at length it whirls about immense rocks and 
the summits of mountains ; then shaking the whole earth, it 
dissipates this and the others, with all the habitations of the 
Nat gods, Rupa and Arupa, and scatters them through the 
immense extent of the skies.* 

These dogmas, at once fantastic and sublime, present a very 
striking analogy to those of both the sacred and profane writers 
of antiquity. The description of the virtue and happiness which 
prevailed in the world in its early years, the rationality of 
animals, the longevity of mankind, their rebellious pride, the 
introduction of sin, the curse of the fruitful earth, the shorten- 
ing of the span of human life, the destruction of the world, 
and the preservation of a small part of mankind—all appear 
as if actual transcripts from Scripture. The demons, and the 
pre-existence of the soul of the Pythagoreans, in their exoteric 
doctrine, may also be perceived in the Buddhist system; and 
the ideas of Plato are still more clearly developed. This 
philosopher, we know, ascribed a divine origin to the soul, of 
which the stars were the first habitation. After their fall they 
were condemned to dwell in human bodies, where they still 
retained some faint recollections of their former existence. To 
this reasonable soul another was united, which was the seat of 
the senses, the desires and the passions, which had power to 
betray into sin, and was fated to perish with the body; while 
the spirit par excellence, might be rendered worthy to return to 
its primitive state. 

This singular doctrine of the destinies of the universe is 
placed by the Buddhists in a more singular frame. An infinite 
number of deities are set over the different parts of the system, 
as if to rule ard direct them; but these, without power to 
hasten, avert, or retard calamity, are apparently nothing more 
than gilded trappings to catch the gaze of the vulgar. As 
this part of Mr. Upham’s work is of necessity both the dullest 
and the most incomprehensible, we shall refrain for the present 
from doing more than allude to it. In Buddhism there is no 
hell, as the majority of Christians understand the word ; the 
places of torment are purgatories, from which the very devils 
may escape. The subordinate heavens—the “many mansions” 





* Asiat. Researches, vi.242—4. The general analogy of this system 
with that of the stoies is very striking. 
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of bliss—are also of a temporary nature; and the soul which 
has been rewarded for its virtues with millions of years of hap- 
piness, may at last be returned to the earth, and then to the 
hells, to undergo a further trial and purgation. 

The object of this complicated system of trial is the final 
attainment of Nirwana—a word which some writers maintain 
to mean annihilation, and others supreme felicity. Nirwana 
is at once the deity and the abode of the deity ; it is the womb 
of forms and the mother of spirit ; it is the centre from which 
every thing radiates, and the focus to which every thing re- 
turns; it is, we should think, the very antipodes of nothing- 
ness. In the exoteric system, as Mr. Upham justly observes, 
it means any thing but annihilation ; for the Buddhas who have 
already attained Nirwana, are represented as consenting to the 
accession of a new Buddha. In the esoteric doctrine, which 
in fact represents the soul of man as eternal and indestructi- 
ble, annihilation is out of the question. ‘‘ Nirwana,” says Dr. 
Buchanan, “ implies (among the Burmans), exemption from all 
the miseries incident to humanity, but by no means annihila- 
tion.”* : 

Nirwana can only be attained by obedience to the command- 
ments of the Buddha, and the Buddhaship is open only to the 
sons of men. The five principal commandments, by the strict 
observation of which a man may obtain Nirwana, and the 
human race even avert, or delay, the execution of the decrees 
of fate with regard to the destruction of the world, are as 
follows : 

I. Thou shalt not kill.+ 

IT. Thou shalt not steal. 

III. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

IV. Thou shalt not say any manner of falsehood. 

V. Thou shalt not drink any intoxicating liquor. 

There are five other commandments, the purport of which 
is to repress luxury and avarice in their various forms. But 
in case the transgression of any of these ten precepts should 
arise from ignorance or accident, a table is given specifying the 
graduations of guilt. 

The reader will have been struck in the course of this article, 
not only with the resemblance of some of the doctrines of 
Buddhism to the patriarchal traditions, but with the analogy 
the whole system bears to Christianity. The world is described 





* Asiat. Researvhes, vi. p. 180. 
t “Nihil esse interficiendum quod sudexov sit’? —Brucker, Jist. 
Philosoph. v. 5. p. 818, 
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in both systems as a scene of turmoil and anxiety, and the 
Nirwana of the Buddhists, and the heaven of the Christians, 
are both essentially places where “the weary are at rest.” Budd- 
ha arose like the divine Founder of Christianity, to “ call the 
nations to repentance ;” he opened the arms of his religion to 
the Gentiles ; he rebuked the Scribes and Pharisees of Hin- 
dostan for the hollowness of their observances and the falsity 
of their pretensions, and called to the standard of his faith the 
poor, the humble, the ignorant, and the obscure. To “ mortify 
the flesh” was the injunction of both. To subdue nature, as 
Pythagoras taught, in order to approach the divinity—to 
practise virtue (the dper) of Plato, which implies true wisdom), 
moderation (sw@pocbvn), or the subjection of the desires under 
the empire of reason—courage (avbpela), or the constancy to 
shun moral and endure physical evil—justice (&«acoobvy) or 
the fulfilment of our duty towards our neighbour—these were 
alike the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism and Christianity.* 
It is not our province, nor, in a Christian country and in 
the nineteenth century, is it necessary, to show in what the 
difference between the two religions consists. 

So remarkable was this analogy, even in the outward forms 
and in the doctrines which lie most on the surface, that the 
early missionaries to Thibet considered Lamaism as merely a 
degenerated Christianity ; and this opinion was supported by 
Thévenot, Renaudot, the Andradas, Horace de la Pena, and 
Georgi; and more recently by Deguignes, Lacroze, and others. 

We have no room to pursue Mr. Upham through the other 
departments of his book, in which he presents a popular picture 
of the Kapooism or Demon worship, and the Bali or planetary 
incantations of Ceylon. We return him our thanks for calling 
in so attractive a manner the attention of the British literati 
to subjects on which the French and Germans are far outstrip- 
ping us; and, in the meantime, we shall wait with some im- 
patience for the translations of the Cingalese sacred and _his- 
torical books which we understand may soon be expected illus- 
trated with his notes. 





* The earlier school of Lao-tseu, as Remusat tells us, exhibits a striking 
conformity with those of Pythagoras and Plato. ‘There is no greater 
sin,’ says the Chinese, ‘than ill-regulated desires, and no greater misfor- 
tune than the torment which is their just punishment.’ We have already 
hinted at the supposed derivation of this philosopher’s doctrine from the 
west. 
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Arr. 1V.—The Leeds Mercury; The Manchester Guardian. 


HE subject of the present article will be the Provincial 
Newspaper Press of the three kingdoms, or at least such 
specimens of it as may give a correct idea of the whole; 
and in communicating the information we have been able to 
collect, we shall endeavour to deduce’a few conclusions, 
as to the influence which is exercised by the provincial papers 
on the minds of the population, and the extent to which 
liberal, or in other words, correct and just ideas on_ reli- 
gion and politics, have been created by the greater diffu- 
sion of knowledge through this medium. There is, however, 
one difficulty in the way. Of the total number of news- 
papers published out of London, some of the most exten- 
sively circulated, and which might fairly be expected to express 
opinions of their own, and to lead to a certain degree those of 
their readers, are absolutely without original articles, and may 
be regarded as mere (although frequently, from the skill and 
taste displayed in the selection, clever), registers of the news and 
occurrences given in the London papers. It would be a matter 
of great surprise, to see large towns and districts thus un- 
represented in the great parliament of human intellect, if it were 
not for the circumstances attending the establishment of such 
papers. Many years ago, when under administrations, which 
encouraged every kind of tyranny in the “ duly-constituted 
authorities,” from the office of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to the constable of a hamlet, the expres- 
sion of liberal opinions would have been attended with danger 
to the pecuniary interests, if not to the persons of those who 
should utter them. Newspapers were commenced in towns 
requiring some public means of announcing the mercantile 
changes and wants of the population, upon the express under- 
standing that all opinions on political questions should be 
excluded, or that if any were given, they should be in accord- 
ance with those of the rector, the magistrates, and the members 
of the corporation, who could discover no evils ina system under 
which they “ throve and fattened daily.” Several of the most 
extensively-circulated country papers had this kind of origin ; 
and in many towns where the improved ideas and _ principles of 
the last few years have made rapid progress, the reading and 
reasoning part of the inhabitants are satisfied to tolerate a 
local print, which is either a mere medium for advertisements, 
or the political opinions of which do not represent their 
own, Every large, and indeed almost every small town in Eng- 
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land, and several in Ireland, have now subscription reading- 
rooms, at which all the leading London papers are taken, so 
that no person who can afford to pay a os or so, annually, 
needs be without the means of gratifying his curiosity, or desire, 
for improvement. In many of the towns where papers of the 
kind alluded to are well circulated, the absence of competition 
may be very easily accounted for. In the metropolis, a specu- 
lating individual who wishes to start a weekly ee can 
do so with little risk, as compared with the country. rinters 
are to be found in almost every street with whom he may make 
un arrangement for a week, or a month, by way of experiment ; 
and a similar plan may be adopted as to every kind of literary 
assistance, whilst at the house of an established publisher he 
can have his work sold at a certain commission. When the 
experiment has been tried a few months and found to answer, 
he sets up an office and types of his own, upon which he derives 
wu profit, which, in the first instance he was willing to forego, in 
the certainty of being able, at a very short notice, to lay down 
the speculation with a small loss, It is not so in the country. 
There are few towns in which a printer is to be found with suffi- 
cient materials for printing a newspaper, unless he has already 
one of his own, consequently a large outlay of capital becomes 
necessary. Then the literary engagements must be at least for 
one year, forno man of talent and experience in newspapers 
would accept of an engagement on a new provincial print for a 
shorter term. Agents must be appointed over the whole dis- 
trict, and a variety of expenses must be incurred, of which no- 
thing is known im the setting-up of a London weekly news- 
paper. Considering all these, and next the great difficulty of 
obtaining subscribers and advertisements in towns or districts 
where prejudices and habits are much stronger than in the me- 
tropolis-—where in short every thing new, however excellent, is 
regarded with distrust—the surprise that there should be so 
few liberal papers in some places will yield to astonishment 
that the “ march of intellect” should have induced so many per- 
sons to risk their capital in this way in others. As we proceed 
we shall endeavour to shew the extent to which this enterpris- 
ing spirit has already been carried, and it does not require the 
spirit of prophecy to foretel that, unless some extraordinary and 
unexpected circumstances should occur to prevent so desirable 
a result, new papers, conducted with the spirit and liberality 
which so eminently characterize many of the provincial news- 
papers, will soon appear in places which have now either only a 
mere advertisement-sheet, with a column or so of accidents 
aud offences, or a print devoted to the interests of persons 
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of the old Tory school, who contrive, amid the fondness for 
what is ancient among Englishmen, to maintaina certain degree 
of influence in society. 

By printed lists published by the respectable advertising agents, 
Newton and Co., of Warwick Square, and by Barker and Co., of 
Fleet Street, it appears that the total number of newspapers 
printed in Great Britain and Ireland, not including those of the 
metropolis, is two hundred and fifty-four, of which number there 
are printed in Ireland fifty-nine, and in Scotland thirty-seven. 
In the preceding articles was given a calculation of the 
average circulation of these papers, and of the amount of expen- 
diture for stamps, paper, &c.; and as subsequent inquiries have 
confirmed the general correctness of the estimate, it will be unne- 
cessary to offer any further observations on that part of the 
subject. It may not be amiss, however, to make a few remarks 
on the character and influence of some of these publications, 
with a view to the conclusions which we shall endeavour, in the 
spirit of fairness and impartiality, to draw from the general con- 
sideration of the subject. Of the provincial papers published 
in England, Bath and Bristol have each four, Exeter five, Leeds 
three, Liverpool eight, Manchester seven, Sheffield three, York 
four, Brighton three, and Birmingham, with its great popula- 
tion, only two. The increase of iy © 29 in Liverpool and 
Manchester, during the last few years, has been very creditable 
tothe inhabitants. Three of the papers published in Liverpool, the 
Chronicle, Albion, and Times, are of comparatively recent date, 
and the advocacy of liberal principles, which was for some years 
almost exclusively confined to the able pen of Mr. Egerton 
Smith of the Liverpool Mercury, has derived much strength 
from the additions which have been made lately to the number of 
Liverpool newspapers. A more upright and determined support 
of right doctrines than that given “ Mr. Smith, could not have 
been desired ; but the increasing population of the place, and 
its growing importance, as well in wealth, as in intellect, 
rendered some additions necessary, particularly as the Tory 
paper, the Courier, was no mean advocate of the principles of 
its party, and was in very general circulation. The Liverpool 
papers are well got up, most of them are of the quarto shape, 
very neatly printed, and they contain, from time to time, 
articles on general science, as well as politics, which are 
very meritorious. In the Mercury, particularly, we frequently 
find articles on natural philosophy, so written as to be in- 
teresting to every class of readers ; and besides the news- 
papers published in Liverpool, there is a small periodical paper 
exclusively devoted to Literature and Science called the 
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Kaleidoscope. We bave no means of ascertaining the exact 
number of copies of the Liverpool papers printed, but we have 
reason to believe that it is considerable, and if a conclusion 
might be formed from the appearance of the advertising columns, 
we should set them down as very profitable undertakings. With 
a due regard to the interests of the advertisers, the charge for 
advertisements in the Liverpool papers is said to be very 
moderate ; and taking that circumstance into consideration, 
as also the fact, that although the duty on the advertise- 
ments is paid by the proprietors to the government monthly, a 
twelvemonth’s credit or more is frequently given to advertisers, 
we may infer that the profits are less considerable than they 
would otherwise be. About three years ago, an attempt was 
made to establish a daily paper in Liverpool by some gentlemen 
connected, we believe, with a paper in Dublin. It did not, 
however, last more than three months. That Liverpool is large 
enough, and spirited enough, to support a daily paper, there can 
be no doubt, but before the projectors of the paper in question 
started their concern, and applied for support, they ought to 
have ascertained the want of such a publication. The same 
post that would take the news from London to Liverpool for the 
use of a daily paper printed there, would bring the London 
papers ready printed, so that they might be read through by all 
the subscribers of a reading-room, and at the inns and coffee- 
houses, long ere the conductors of the local print could send out 
their paper with the news extracted from the London journals. 
As an advertising sheet, there was no want of a daily paper, 
fur the papers printed in Liverpool are so divided as to their 
days of appearance, that in one or the other it is practicable to 
advertise almost daily ;—add to this, that the paper in question, 
was not very well conducted, and it will not be thought surprising 
that it did not answer. It may be well to state, for the 
information of those readers who do not see the Liverpool papers, 
that most of them (even the Liverpool Courier to a certain 
extent) advocate free-trade principles. This fact, we think, is 
a very powerful answer to the assertions of one or two London 
journals, that the principal merchants in great Britain are 
opposed to a system of free trade, and fully convinced of its 
fallacy. If we may be permitted to refer to the sentiments 
expressed in the papers published in Liverpool, and to consider 
them, as we think we havea right to do, the faithful organs of the 
wealthy and enlightened merchants and traders of that great town, 
we shall shew at once that the persons most coon and best 
able to understand the subject, are strong advocates of the mea- 
sures which, amidst so much reviling and prejudice, Mr. Hus- 
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kisson introduced into parliament. ‘The reception given to this 
gentleman, on his recent visit to Liverpool, and the candid 
admissions in favour of his system, which appeared in the 
Liverpool Courier, a paper not generally favourable to Mr. Hus- 
kisson, afford strong evidence of the good sense and impartiality 
of the inhabitants. They are as creditable to the town as they 
must have proved flattering to its distinguished representative. 
Another excellent paper, the Liverpool Times, has been lately 
started in Liverpool under the intelligent management of Mr. 
Baines, jun. 

From Liverpool to Manchester the distance is so short, even 
without the facilities of the rail-road, that we may very well 
travel at once to that extraordinary town. Much of what we 
have said about Liverpool, will equally apply to Manchester ; 
but it may very well be imagined, that ma place where the 
population is in a marked way divided between the governing 
and the governed—between the employers and their workmen ; 
or,as some have unjustly said, the task-masters and their 
slaves—there must be more of party violence among the con- 
ductors of Newspapers than in Liverpool. This, however, is 
now much less the case than it used to be. The overthrow of 
the Castlereagh and Sidmouth administration, under which 
great horrors were perpetrated at Manchester, and the adoption 
of a more moderate system, had the natural effect of lowering the 
insolence of the tools of power, and softening the asperity of 
the reformers, who, in defiance of danger, had exposed the 
corruption of the authorities, and vindicated the rights of the 
people. The Manchester Newspapers of the present day are 
polished and urbane in their conduct towards each other, com- 
pared with what they were about the time of the calamitous 
event called “ The Manchester Massacre ;” and without having 
compromised a jot of principle, the “ Manchester Guardian,” 
which rose into notice upon that sad affair, has become a 
steady advocate of reform—a temperate medium of recon- 
ciliation between the extravagant commands of the masters and 
the unjust demands of the workmen. Of the seven Papers printed 
in Manchester, those decidedly liberal are the Guardian, the 
Mercury, the Advertiser, and the Times. ‘The Guardian, which 
has a very large circulation, and is altogether a respectable and 

rofitable undertaking, was commenced by Mr. John Edward 
Naylor. Itis now conducted by him, conjointly with another gen- 
tleman named Garnett. The Mercury, which appears on the Tues- 
day, three days after the Guardian, is the property of the same par- 
ties, and conducted upon the same principles. The Advertiser is 
almost anew paper started ontheinterest of the licensed victuallers 
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of Manchester and its vicinity. It must therefore, have an ex- 
tensive circulation, and be of a nature to cause the liberal 
sentiments which it advocates to be very much diffused. Of the 
Manchester Times every thing that we know is highly satisfac- 
tory. It has invariably advocated popular rights and popu- 
lar interests, and has advocated them with ardent and honest 
zeal. The circulation of the Manchester newspapers is less 
extensive than it would be, from the density of the population 
of the district, and the disposition to reading, from the cir- 
cumstance of several towns within a short distance, such as 
Stockport, Bolton, &c. having each a newspaper; but it is 
nevertheless great, and it is computed that each copy of a 
liberal newspaper printed in Manchester, has from fifty to eighty 
readers (taking, of course, the average upon the whole number). 
This is more than we should be disposed to credit from the 
calculations generally adopted; but as it has been communi- 
cated by persons likely to be well acquainted with the fact, it 
is but fair to state it. Of the fifteen papers published in Liver- 
pool and Manchester, about two thirds may be said to be liberal ; 
and that also is the precise proportion at Leeds; but at 
Birmingham, where, notwithstanding the extent of the 
population, there are but two papers, neither can be con- 
sidered as decidedly so; whilst in Brighton, which from 
a variety of circumstances, one would be disposed, without 
positive evidence to the contrary, to regard as the focus of the 
aristocracy, with a population not half so extensive as that of 
Birmingham, with no debouché to the south, and with no large 
town east or west, for the circulation of papers (except Lewes, 
where there is an old established paper called the Sussex 
Advertiser) two out of the three papers there published are 
liberal. One of them, indeed (the Guardian), is remarkably so ; 
and it may be said, to the credit of the town, that no case of 
injustice, or undue partiality in the authorities, can pass unno- 
ticed or uncensured. In country towns, papers which, without 
being actuated by a mean spirit of envy or dislike, manifest a 
proper portion of distrust of local alti, much good is 
produced, and much evil is prevented. 

It is difficult to assign any reason for this great difference. 
It is not for want of spirit or wealth at Birmingham that there 
is not a greater number of newspapers, and it is rather an ex- 
traordinary fact, that the taste for newspaper-reading is there 
so great, that a subscription reading-room upon a very extensive 
scale has been established, and is fully frequented. Besides, 
Birmingham has long been a very populous and busy place; 
whereas Brighton, forty or fifty years ago, was a mere dishing 
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town; and little more than twenty years ago it had not a single 
newspaper. The first speculation in this way was by an auc- 
tioneer, who probably established a paper chiefly as a medium 
for his own advertisements, under the title of the Brighton 
Herald, which still exists, and has a wide and respectable circu- 
lation. A few years subsequent to theestablishment of this paper, 
another was started on the high Tory interest, called the Brighton 
Gazette. This paper has a good circulation, and is conducted with 
much talent. It is the organ of the old Tories of Sussex, and is 
said frequently to contain articles which are supplied by some of 
the London Tories still in office. The third paper started in 
Brighton, was the Brighton Chronicle, which, from various 
circumstances, was destined to be short-lived ; but on its 
decease another, called the Brighton Guardian, was started on 
broad liberal principles. It is a curious illustration of the 
saying, that the supply of some kinds of food creates an appetite 
for more, that until the Brighton Herald appeared, few persons 
thought that a local newspaper could succeed; and now that 
there are three papers in the town, the first established paper of 
the three has a much larger circulation than when it was with- 
out a competitor. 

At pee the principal papers are the Mercury and the Intel- 
ligencer: the Mercury is a well-conducted print, of enormous 
dimensions, on the liberal side ; and the Intelligencer, a similar 
production as to size, in the Tory interest. Both have, we 
believe, been invariably consistent in their politics, until within 
the last year, when the Catholic Question turned up to try the 
principles of both parties. The editor of the Intelligencer, re- 
treating from the ground which he had so long occupied, and 
thinking perhaps that a more favourable opportunity of avowing 
his error, without prejudice to the owners of the property, could 
not be taken, hastened to express his conviction of the propriety 
of emancipation, and succeeded, as we are assured, in bringing 
over many of the Tories to his opinion. The proprietors of the 
Intelligencer, however, being less liberal than their editor, as- 
serted their authority and dismissed him. The paper was 
then put into the hands of a genuine Tory ; and it is now 
what it used to be, a church-and-state paper, but with much 
less power than it possessed, as some of its staunchest sup- 
porters have seceded, whether from interest, or from convic- 
tion. The Leeds Patriot is, we believe, what it purports to 
be, the advocate of the rights of the people. It has a fair cir- 
culation, and is well conducted. 

The leading party papers at Bristol are the Journal on the 
Tory side, which is, we understand, the property of Mr, Gutch, 
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who holds, or very lately held, a large portion of the London 
Morning Journal, and the Mercury on the liberal side. The 
Bristol Gazette stands as it were between the two. The 
Bristol Journal has long been a profitable concern, from which 
it might be inferred, that the Bristolians are rather Tories 
than liberals.—Such indeed is the generally-received impression ; 
but there is much public spirit amongst some of the wealthy 
and well-informed inhabitants, and the success of the Mercury 
is a proof that all the Bristolians certainly are not opposed to 
the diffusion of correct opinions. Each of these papers con- 
tains from time to time well-written articles—those of the 
Mercury have on several occasions displayed much nerve and 
sound reasoning, but in all the Bristol papers there appears to 
be a want of taste and industry in the getting-up, which one 
has not to complain of at Liverpool. Where there is talent, 
improvement is easy—and a suggestion may not, perhaps, be 
thrown out in vain, At Exeter the decidedly liberal papers are, 
the Western Times, and Besley’s Devonshire Chronicle-—The 
former is of recent date, but it promises to become a great 
favourite in the West of England. It is well written, the selec- 
tions are tastefully and carefully made, and it is neatly 
printed. The Alfred started as a reforming paper, but veered 
precipitately round, and has become intolerant in church 
matters, and opposed to reform in those of state. The 
Luminary has ion consistently illiberal. There are two 
other weekly papers conducted in the way in which coun- 
try papers were generally conducted twenty years ago. At 
Plymouth there are three papers, the Journal, the Herald, and 
the Telegraph. They appear to be got up with great care, and 
those which we have been in the habit of seeing (the Journal 
and the Telegraph), have frequently contained very creditable 
comments on the conduct of the Portuguese, who were driven 
by the usurpation of Miguel to seek shelter in England. It 
was gratifying to witness in journals, one of which had long 
been accused (unjustly no doubt) of a leaning towards despotic 
principles, a vindication of the conduct of these unhappy men, 
when they were the objects of gross misrepresentation, and a 
sympathy for their sufferings alike honourable to the conductors 
of the journals, and to the town whose sentiments they were 
supposed to speak. In better times, and, we hope, under very 
different circumstances, these kind demonstrations of regard 
will be gratefully remembered. Tlie West of England has not 
been behind the rest of the kingdom in exhibiting evidences of 
intellectual improvement. Within the last few years several 
new papers have appeared in different parts—one of them 
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(the Falmouth Packet) deserves particularly to be noticed, and 
noticed with eulogy. 

Our limits will not permit us to particularize more of the 
provincial English papers, although there are many which we 
could wish to name. Among these the Carlisle Journal and 
the Kent and Essex Mercury appear eminently deserving of 
attention. Many others occur to us, of which an opportunity 
may be afforded Senvddine to speak in detail. The object has been 
by taking a few towns or districts, to give er-pede samples, by 
which the whole may be pretty correctly estimated. The chief 
thing worthy of notice in the provincial newspapers, is the skill 
and talent with which they are conducted, as compared 
with what was witnessed thirty years ago. At that time 
scarcely one-third of the provincial papers had editors who 
were capable of writing what are called leading articles: they 
were chiefly printers, many of whom had no knowledge of 
any other editorial duties, than the paste and scissars part of the 
process of putting a newspaper together, and the original arti- 
cles were written by gentlemen connected with the London 
press, by whom they were sent down to the country. A few 
years ago it was by no means unusual to see advertisements in 
the London newspapers, ‘‘ wanted an editor for a provincial 
newspaper, who understands the business of reporting, and can 
work at case,” thus combining the duties of an editor, reporter, 
and compositor; and we have heard of one instance in which 
a gentleman was offered 80/. per annum to compile a paper, 
write an original leader, report the proceedings before the 
magistrates, compose two columns of the paper, and assist in the 
evening in serving in the shop of the proprietor, who was astationer. 
We have also heard of the proprietor of a paper in the North 
of England, who was a printer and publican, dismissing his 
editor because that gentleman would not undertake to teach the 
children of his employer to read, and thus economise the ex- 
pense of schooling—but these things are now past, or are of 
very rare occurrence. Two-thirds at least of the provincial 
newspapers are now in the hands of wealthy and well-educated 
persons, who are able to appreciate and willing to reward talent, 
and the consequence is, that the editors of country papers, 
generally speaking, are men of good literary attainments and 
liberal principles. With the mechanical improvement of the 
provincial press, mental improvement has more than kept pace ; 
and we may read in the local prints of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and other towns, as well-written and well-imagined pro- 
ductions as in the columns of the best of the London news- 
papers. The editors of country newspapers are not, however, 
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so well paid as their more fortunate brethren in the metropolis. 
In London the salary of an editor varies from 400/. to 1000/., 
or even more perannum. In the country few editors have more 
than 250/., and many not more than 1004 to 150/. per annum. 
It must be remembered, however, that if in the country the 
editor of a newspaper is not so well paid, neither has he so 
many demands upon his purse as an editor in London. In the 
metropolis the most prudent man, who is at the head of a news- 
paper, has some party connection to keep up—some dinners to 
give, and some sacrifices to make. In the country nothing of 
this kind is expected, and, with tolerable economy, a man with 
2002. is quite as well off in the country as another in London 
with his 5002. or 600/. per annum. 

The expenses of a provincial newspaper have already been 
described as very light compared with those of a London weekly 
print. In the country, most of the proprietors of newspapers 
are at the same time general printers, and as their papers appear. 
only once a week, the persons employed in the composition are 
able to devote a considerable portion of their time, to the ordinary, 
or job printing, which is a very lucrative branch of business to 
the employer; but the greatest advantage which the proprietor 
of a country newspaper enjoys, is being free from the combina- 
tion law, which is so harassing to the proprietors of London news- 
papers. Among the compositors on London newspapers, there 
is an understanding equal in its present eflects to the most severe 
law ever enacted by parliament, that no person who has not 
regularly served an apprenticeship of seven years to a printer, 
shall be allowed to work in a newspaper-office, and that no man 
shall be permitted to work at a smaller rate of wages than that 
fixed by the rules of the society. To keep these regulations in 
force, meetings called Chapels are regularly held, at which 
reports are made of persons who have suffered for refusing 
to work at less than the fixed rate of wages, or who have 
violated the rules of the society, by working under price, 
To the first mentioned, sums of money are allowed for. their 
maintenance until they can find regular employment, and the 
latter are declared Rais, and an order is issued to all newspaper 
compositors not to work with these Rats on pain of being 
themselves declared Rats, and exposed to all the disgrace 
and inconvenience of exclusion from the society. Many 
attempts have been made by spirited individuals to put down 
this system, but from want of concurrence in the body of 
employers, they have failed. The injury inflicted upon the 
proprietor of a London newspaper by this system, may- be 
easily conceived by the fact, that if it did not exist, the same 
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labour for which he now pays 43/, 10s., by twenty regular hands 
at 2/. 3s. 6d. each per week, might be performed by seven or 
eight good workmen, and twenty apprentices for about 25/. Of 
all descriptions of composition in type, newspaper composition 
is the easiest ; a clever lad is able, at the expiration of twelve or 
fifteen months, to do almost as much work, and as well as a 
man who has regularly served his apprenticeship ; and appren- 
tices of two or three years standing are quite equal to the work 
now performed by two-thirds of the men in newspaper offices. 
In India, the newspaper offices are nearly filled with black com- 
positors, who are not able to read what they compose mechani- 
cally, and yet with the aid of two or three good European 
compositors, a newspaper is got out very correctly. The 
proprietor of a country newspaper, instead of having to pay the 
London wages of 2/. 3s. 6d., can obtain good hands at 30s. to 
35s., and he may have as many apprentices as he pleases. 
The expense of getting out a middle-sized country paper, 
published once a week, is little more than half that of a 
London weekly newspaper; but on the other hand, the 
expense of distributing the papers is very great, as news~ 
— carriers are sent at the charge of the office to the 
different small towns and villages, to which there is no post 
conveyance, or one too tardy for the interests of the employer. 
Again, the number of papers printed is usually small, Six or 
seven hundred copies are considered a respectable circulation. 
Of the newspapers published in England, there are not perhaps 
a hundred with throw off one thousand copies, and the number 
of newspapers having alargercirculation than one thousand, must 
be very limited: some, however, there are, with two to three 
thousand, and a very large number of advertisements. Pro- 
bably such papers as the Leeds Mercury, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Norwich Mercury, the Hampshire Telegraph, 
the Birmingham Gazette, the Salisbury Journal, and seven or 
eight others, yield to the owners from 2 to 3,000/. per‘annum 
each. The means of communication between the provincial 
papers and the metropolis, are very simple. There are two 
newspaper-agency offices ; the respectable and old established 
firm of Newton and Co., formerly Taylor and Newton, in War- 
wick-square, and that of Barker and Co. in Fleet-street. At 
these offices, advertisements are received for all the country 
papers without increased charge to the advertiser, the commis- 
sion of the agent being paid by the newspaper proprietor, and 
these agents also send to the country the stamps necessary for 
the papers, and undertake the collection of accounts owing in 
London. It is one of the disadvantages of a country newspaper, 
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and no slight one, that the stamps must be procured in London, 
for thus they have to pay for carriage and agency, whereas if the 
distributors of ordinary stamps in the country were compelled to 
keep a stock of stamps on hand, or rather empowered to stamp 
paper, as at Somerset House, the process being now rendered 
very easy by an improvement introduced by Mr. Pouchée 
the type-founder, there would be great convenience to the 
conductors of newspapers in the neighbourhood, and much 
economy and some little advantage, as to the employment of 
capital. 

tt is to be regretted, that no official return of the number of 
newspaper-stamps used in England and Scotland, has been made 
since the year 1827, so that we are unable to form a correct 
estimate of the average circulation of the newspapers published 
in England ; we believe, however, that the calculation which has 
been made in the first numbers of this article, will be found 
pretty near the truth. The editor of the Scotsman, in an able 
article which appeared in his paper in September 1828, estimates 
the average circulation of weekly papers, at seven hundred. With 
respect to Ireland, we are better informed, for among the parlia- 
mentary returns of the session, we find the subjoined account of 
the number of stamps used in the last three years,* which will 





* An Account of the Number of Stamps issued to each Newspaper in 
IreLanp, in each Year for the last three Years, ending the 5th of 
January, 1829. (a) 





Published. Title. Jan, 1827. | Jan. 182%. | Jan. 1829. 








| 

Dublin . . /Argus , ‘ .| 17,299! 5,750) 

‘Correspondent - ‘ ‘ 81,175 | 82,244 

\Dublin Evening Mail . r 429,696 | 436,320) 470,570 
Evening Post 2? 2: | 243,000) 287,500 
Gazette . . ‘ | 14,500 10,500 
——— Mercantile Advertiser | 25,850] 24,670 24,000 
| Morning Post . .| 139,750} 108,000 108,000 
‘Even. Packet & Corresponden 179,000 
‘Freeman’s Journal ; - | 265,275} 180,000 151,120 
Irishman . . . e 72,748| 57,000 

\Morning Register - 113,830} 120,000 148,880 
\Patriot ‘ ‘ . 93,150) 57,550 

ae 6 ee “a | 7,200 
{Racing Calendar é 1,261 1,240 675 
Roman Catholic Expositor . 6,500 
Sanders’s News Letter ; - | 340,625) 373,000, 403,500 
|Statesman and Patriot ‘ - 61,400 








(a) Many of these papers have ceased to exist. The number of papers 
now in Ireland is said to be only fifty-nine. 
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give an average to each paper for the year, of something more 
than sixty-two thousand copies, or more than one thou- 
sand two hundred each, weekly, a much larger number than in 
the absence of an official statement we could have imagined. 
Having given as long a notice of the state of the provincial 
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Star of Brunswick ‘ ‘ 
Warder ‘ “ 
Weekly Freeman , 
Intelligencer ; or, 
Farmer’s Journal 
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Belfast Commercial Chronicle 
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Northern Whig 
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Carlow Morning Post 
Clare Journal 
Ennis Chronicle 
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Mercantile Chronicle. 
Southern Reporter 
Newry Telegraph 
Drogheda Journal 
Enniskillen Chronicle 
Impartial Reporter 
Connaught Journal ; 
Galway Weekly Advertiser 
Independent ° 
Western Argus ° " 
Kerry Evening Post. 
Western Herald 
Leinster Journal 
Moderator . . ‘ 
Independent ° . 
Limerick Chronicle 
Evening Post 
Irish Observer . ie He 
Londonderry Journal .. 
North West Farmer’s Journal 
Longford Journal * ‘ 
Ballina Impartial : ‘a 
Mayo Constitution ‘ ‘ 
Messenger . 
Free Press . ‘ ‘ 
Roscommon and Leitrim 
Gazette 


Journal. 
Sligo Journal *. * 
Western Luminary 
Sligo Observer. ° 
Clonmei Advertiser 
Herald 
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VOL. x11.— Westminster Review. 
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131,850! 
144,411 
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8,036 
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| 54,911 
| 146,906 
57,956) 
28,340) 
12,997) 

8,284) 
21,625) 
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2,350 


3,725, 
11,200 
13,250 
15,141 
17,500) 

154,562 

9,475) 
16,800: 
41,725: 
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6,295) 
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4,000 
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77,530 
80,500 


1,549 

~ 135,600 
141,825 
144,700 
62,500 
36,000 


16,150 
6,890 
7,958 

168,480 

61,085 

132,250 

67,000 

31,425 

17,850 

10,425 

20,575 
6,785 
6,760 


4,600 
10,700 
10,750 
15,947 
16,975 

171,885 


42,850 
| 


6,500 
12,925 
4,925 
5,225 


5,000 


15,400 
1,350 


31 655) 
16,200) 


19,250 
93,425 
75,940 


173,240 
124,000 
119,025 
118,150 

49,400 


15,250 
7,500 
7,650 

175,960 

63,803 

151,099 


12,260 
9,400 


7,000 
3,000 
12,318 
4,050 
2,625 
26,030 
14,725 
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press in England as the nature of the subject required, or 
our limits would allow, we shall proceed to review the news- 
paper press of the Scotch and Irish capitals, and as much 
of the national character may be supposed to be influenced and 
represented by these organs of intelligence, we shall give a 
detailed account of the circulation and supposed influence of 
those journals. Of the correctness of that account we may be 
= to speak with some confidence, since the facts have 
een communicated to us by well-informed and impartial corre- 
spondents. 

The state of the newspaper press of the Scorcn capital, 
may be regarded as a proof of the extent to which the desire 
for information and intellectual improvement is carried in that 
city. On looking at the comparatively limited number of its 
population, at the peculiar habits of the inhabitants, from 
which there is an absence of that excitement which necessarily 
promotes a newspaper circulation in more bustling cities, and 
also at the rapidity of the intercourse between Edinburgh and 
London, by which the former is rendered less dependent on 
local publications for news, and for the general communications 
of a newspaper; the number of papers printed in Edinburgh, 
and the attention bestowed in many of them on subjects of per- 
manent interest, as regards the improvement of society, it must 
be acknowledged, that our modern Athens, as it has been face- 
tiously termed, need not in this respect be ashamed of a com- 
parison with larger and more frequented cities. 

The Courant, which is considered the leading journal, more, 
perhaps, on account of its being by far the most valuable news- 
paper property, than from any superiority in other respects, has 
a circulation of seventeen hundred, and appears thrice a week. 
For a long time the Courant had, as an advertising paper, no 
rival, and with the view, no doubt, of retaining the support of 
all parties in this particular, it takes no part in politics. Its 
leading articles are remarkable only for their shortness and 

|Tipperary Free Press... 4,500} 43,800} 45,650 
Tyrone . . |Strabane Morning Post ° 5,225 5,375} 4,850 
Waterford . | Waterford Chronicle . * 59,982) 51,600 

—_———_— Mirror ‘ is 8,87 33,750} 22,380 
mee, . | 43 34,000} 30,000 

~ Weekly Chronicle 

Westmeath . | Independent and . 
Midland Chronicle ‘ ‘ 
Westmeath Journal » 4 10,000} 13,000) 12,000 
Wexford . | Wexford Herald ‘ . | 20,874) 18,825) 20,750 
Evening Post . . 14,050} 15,625) 14,850 





11,500 




















Total number of Stamps issued in each year 13,473,014 3,545,846)3,790,272 
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general absence of party sentiment. The state of the markets 
and other commercial intelligence being pretty fully reported, it 
is, perhaps, the best business paper in Edinburgh. The profits 
are said to be 5,000/. a year, certainly they cannot be less than 
4,000/. The present editor is Mr. Buchanan, who was formerly 
editor of the Mercury. 

The Edinburgh Weekly Journal has existed between thirty 
and forty years. For the last twelve years its editor has been 
Mr. James Ballantyne, the eminent printer—a gentleman of 
considerable literary attainments—under whose management it 
has gained a high character, and an extensive circulation, 
—about two thousand five hundred copies. This circulation 
necessarily causes it to be extensively used as a vehicle for 
advertisements: indeed, although only a weekly paper, it is 
only second in point of advertisements to the Courant. In its 
politics the Journal may be considered a Tory paper, but of the 
most moderate kind. This moderation, though by no means 
agreeable to the zealots on either side, has been acceptable to 
the public on the whole ; the more so, as it has been exhibited, 
not by abstaining from stating opiitions on great political ques- 
tions, but by giving them decidedly and fearlessly, without 
regard to party distinctions. For example, this paper 
strenuously advocated the cause of Burgh reform, at a time 
when that doctrine was very obnoxious to the Tories in Scot- 
land ; and, on the occasion of the Manchester riots, espoused, 
with great energy and perseverance, the opposition side of the 
question. It followed a similar course in several other 
instances ; and its opinions have considerable weight from the 
character of political integrity which it has gained. The 
Weekly Journal has occasionally been enriched by a consider- 
able number of contributions, which; from clear internal evi- 
dence, have been universally ascribed to sir Walter Scott. 
Among these are the well-known letters of Malachi Mala- 
growther, which had such an influence on the paper currency 
question, as it related to Scotland ; and a beautiful article on the 
death of lord Byron, which found its way into almost all the 
periodicals in the kingdom. This, of course, has arisen from 
the friendship which this illustrious man is so well known to 
have for the editor of the paper. The Weekly Journal has heen 
uniformly distinguished in Edinburgh for its attention to litera- 
ture, the drama, and the fine arts. For a long time it stood 
almost single in this respect and though of late some of the 
other Edinburgh papers have begun, very successfully, to follow 
its example, yet, in some particulars, especially dramatic cri- 
ticisms, it maintains its —— In musical criticism, it is 
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pee one of the first papers in Britain ; certainly the first in 
cotland. 

Among the most distinguished papers on the liberal side, 
is the Caledonian Mercury, edited by Dr. James Browne, a 
man of distinguished ability, and the writer of several articles 
in the Edinburgh Review. This is one of the oldest papers, 
and was long the third in estimation as a vehicle for advertise- 
ments, after the Courant and Advertiser. It was reckoned a 
Tory paper, although belonging to Mr. Thomas Allen, a wealthy 
banker, Whiggishly inclined. Indeed, till the Scotsman started, 
it was supposed impossible that a paper opposed to the Tories 
could prosper, or do less than bring destruction on its editor 
and proprietors. But since Dr. Browne became its editor, 
this paper has become a bold exposer of abuses of all kinds, 
whether in the city, or in the government. It has also out- 
stripped its competitors in presenting early reports, and in 
procuring exclusive information. In fact this paper is an 
evidence of what the active attention of a single mind can 
accomplish, even of a mind engaged in many other pursuits. 
The circulation of the Mercury is said to be on the in- 
crease. Its early information about the late murders served it 
much. It is published on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

The Scotsman was the first decided liberal paper in Edin- 
burgh ; its editor was for several years the celebrated political 
economist, Mr. M‘Culloch, assisted by Mr. William Ritchie, a 
solicitor, an amiable and able man, and by Mr. Charles M‘Laren, 
the present editor. The bold writing of the Scotsman on Burgh 
reform, and other political questions ; on matters of city polity ; 
but more especially on political economy, was a subjectof astonish- 
ment and terror in Edinburgh, where nothing energetic on such 
topics had ever appeared in the shape of a newspaper before. 
The Scotsman speedily rose in high favour with the public. _ It 

-is celebrated for its statistical and philosophical articles. The 
editor is a man of great attainments in geography and statistics, 
and an excellent writer. This paper, like the Mercury, abounds 
with valuable literary criticism. It is published on Wolesidagn 
and Saturdays, and has a highly respectable circulation, but not 
so extensive as its merits undoubtedly deserve, though there 
are few parts of the world where the Scotsman is unknown. 

The Advertiser appears twice a week, with a circulation of 
about seven hundred and fifty copies. It does not enjoy a 
high reputation. It-is Tory and aristocratical in its politics. 
It was furious in its opinions under the immediately preceding 
proprietor, but is now more moderate. 

The Observer appears twice a week, and circulates about 
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eight hundred and fifty copies. It is high Tory in principle, 
—light and fluent in style,—far less serious and argumentative 
than the Scotsman, but more amusing: it is rather a losing 
than a gaining concern, notwithstanding the attempts which 
have been made at different times, by the purchase of the 
copyrights of other papers, to increase its circulation: it is 
edited by Lieutenant Sutherland, a gentleman of considerable 
ability. 

The Saturday Evening Post is a sort of successor of the Beacon, 
of disgraceful notoriety. It stickles for church and state, 
the ascendancy of the aristocracy, and every one of the exploded 
or fading abuses in politics and political economy. Few take 
it for its opinions ; but it is published on Saturday evening, 
after the arrival of the London mail, and so gives the very 
latest news of the week, and is an agreeable companicn on 
Sunday morning. De Quincy has been engaged regularly by 
the Post. Two of its pages are filled by what they call Scottish 
Literary Gazette. The critical notices there are almost entirely 
written by Mr. Andrew Crichton, the author of several volumes, 
and are able, learned, and impartial. There is a much greater 
proportion of original writing in the Post than in any of the 
other Edinburgh papers. 

To these newspapers may be added the Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette, a paper on the plan of the London Literary Gazette, 
by Messrs. Constable and Co., and the Literary Journal, pub- 
lished in royal 8vo. on Saturdays; edited, and as is said 
almost entirely written, by Mr. H. G. Bell. 

Several newspapers have been started in Edinburgh within 
the last ten or fifteen years, and failed. Among these were the 
Star, the Correspondent, the Examiner, the Times, the Inde- 
pendent, the Edinburgh and Leith Advertiser, the Edinburgh 
Times, which was edited by Mr. Rintoul, now of the Spectator (a 
paper of admirable variety and excellent management in London) 
was liberal, bold, and clever; and so was the Edinburgh and Leith 
Advertiser, by Messrs. Gray, two Englishmen of enterprise and 
spirit, who have since established a paper exclusively devoted 
to advertisements ; the success of which, in the face of bad 
times, limited capital, and the most virulent opposition of rival 
newspapers, does them great credit. This paper is sent 
gratuitously to several thousand persons in different parts of 
Scotland. A steain-engine, and one of Applegarth and Cowper’s 
newspaper machines—one of the first used in Scotland*—has just 





* The Weekly Journal had a newspaper machine, upon the same prin- 
ciple, a few weeks sooner. 
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been erected for the printing of this paper; and six thousand 
copies are now distributed in Edinburgh and Glasgow every 
Saturday morning ; those for the latter city being sent there 
by eapress the moment they are ready. The estimation in 
which this paper is held in Edinburgh will be best shown by 
stating, that, although the charges for advertising are neces- 
sarily very high, it generally contains from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty advertisements; whilst a hundred to a 
hundred and thirty are almost the utmost that are found in the 
pages of its most powerful competitor. It is rather strange 
that in London, where there is such a spirit of enterprise, some- 
thing of this kind is not started: a nearly similar plan was 
indeed tried a few years ago by Mr. Goldsmith, of Anti-Jacobin 
notoriety ; but it was not pushed with sufficient vigour to give 
it a fair chance of success: we hear that something of the same 
kind as the Edinburgh Advertiser is now in contemplation. 

The Ixtsu press may be said to reflect the real condition of the 
country, full of politics, and almost destitute of capital and 
commercial enterprise. Such is its present, such has been its 
past state, but the great political event which has rendered the 
present year the era of a nation’s regeneration, will probably 
produce, along with other financial and intellectual improvements, 
a public press more in accordance with the wants and feelings 
of a free, enlightened, and wealthy community. There are, how- 
ever, amongst the Irish newspapers of the present day, many 
splendid exceptions, which in the qualities of composition and 
typography, are scarcely inferior to journals of high repute in 
England or Scotland; but the Irish press generally cannot, in 
justice, be characterised in any other manner, than as dis- 
ereditable to literature and science. 

This observation applies, for the most part, to periodicals, 
which derive their chief means of existence from what is termed 
the government proclamation fund ; the remainder of the dege- 
nerate class, is composed of papers which were instituted as the 
local organs of Catholic Association, or Brunswick principles ; 
but as the coffers from which they have drawn support are now 
empty, this factitious aid is at an end, and many of those journals 
must expire, to give place to a press which shall have industry 
and intelligence for its recommendations, and which shall be 
calculated to take the proper part of “the best possible 
instructor” in the advancement of morals, and domestic pros- 
perity. A correct biography of the Irish press must be interesting, 
whether it is regarded as a matter of statistical history, or as a 
description of a political engine which has been extensively 
employed in the recent political struggles of that country, The 
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names of seventy-two periodicals were included in the last 
parliamentary returns, but of these eleven were extinct in the 
year 1828, and two others, the Dublin Gazette and the Racing 
Calendar, cannot properly be denominated newspapers. There 
are at present, fifty-mine journals in Ireland ; the total circula- 
tion of which in the last year was three million seven hundred 
and seventy-nine thousand, and ninety-seven ; being an increase 
of about one hundred thousand on the former year, and of two 
hundred thousand on 1826. There are in Dublin thirteen news- 
papers, whose total circulation in the year 1828, when the Irish 
press had risen to its highest numerical elevation, was two million 
two hundred and three thousand, and twenty-five sheets, which is 
not larger than the annual circulation of any one of the leading 
London journals. This surely may be taken as a proof, not 
only of the poverty of the country, but of the poverty of literary 
information, when the engines for its dissemination are at so 
low anebb. And there are not in Ireland, as in the two sister 
countries, reviews or magazines to supply the deficiency. The 
publications of this class are confined to one or two religious 
periodicals. ‘The daily morning journals of Dublin, are four in 
number, the Freeman’s Journal, Sanders’s News Letter, Carrick’s 
Morning Post, and the Morning Register. The newspaper 
reading of the citizens of Dublin may be said to be almost 
confined to the morning papers, and as the circulation of the 
four each morning, does not average two thousand five hundred 
numbers, and as the population of the city is about two hundred 
and fifty thousand, there is but one paper, for the reading of 
each hundred persons, supposing that all these copies were cir- 
culated in Dublin, which of course is by no means the case. It 
is a very strange fact, that notwithstanding the unparalleled 
political excitement of the last eight or ten years, the circulation 
of the Dublin Morning Press is very little larger than it was 
twenty years ago; and although great changes have taken 
place in the individual circulation of each paper, the total has 
been scarcely affected. If one paper gained a certain number, 
another sustained a corresponding loss; but it is evident from 
the past and present state of the circulation, that the reading 
portion of the citizens of Dublin has not increased, even during 
a period, when it might be expected that the political events 
then in agitation, independent of the progress of literary cultiva- 
tion, and the gradual increase of population, would have increased 
the circulation to a vast extent. The advertisements, too, have 
greatly diminished, and do not at present amount to half the 
number of twenty years since. The circumscribed state of trade 
may account in some measure for this, but the extensive use of 
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steam packets is a primary cause, for the country shop-keeper 
has now become his own merchant, and instead of waiting for 
the announcement of newly-imported goods by a Dublin mer- 
chant, he takes a trip to Liverpool, and from thence proceeds 
to the English manufacturing towns, where he purchases his 
stock. 

The Freeman’s Journal is the oldest of the morning papers, 
having been instituted by the celebrated doctor Lucas, about 
the year 1755, under the designation of the Public Ledger and 
Freeman’s Journal. Doctor Lucas was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the city in the Irish parliament, and the paper was 
set up to sustain those great public principles of which the 
doctor was so distinguished an advocate. At his death in 
1774, the paper fell into the hands of a person of rather ques- 
tionable repute, named Higgins, but much better known by the 
cognomen of “ the Sham Squire,” which he acquired by reason 
of his falsely representing himself in a matrimonial affair, as 
the real squire Higgins, a man of considerable wealth and high 
respect.—Although the Sham Squire led a very dissolute lite, 
and was a mere adventurer, he contrived to amass a large sum 
of money, and after becoming proprietor of the Freeman’s 
Journal, he was tolerated in respectable circles. He got into the 
favour of the late lord Clonmel, the chief justice of the King’s- 
bench, through whose influence he obtained a pension of 200/. 
per annum; but his bad reputation was so notorious that the 
government refused to place his name on the pension list, and 
m consequence the allowance was set down in the name of 
Philip Whitfield Harvey, who after the decease of the Sham 
Squire, continued to receive the pension up to the time of his 
death; Mr. Harvey was a relation of the Sham Squire, and 
came into possession of the bulk of that person’s property, in- 
cluding the paper. Harvey was a man of considerable enter- 
prise, and made great exertions to render the paper lucrative 
and respectable by employing for its conduct, gentlemen of 
high literary attamments, and much statistical knowledge. 
Mr. Conway, the present editor of the Evening Post, and Mr. 
Staunton, proprietor of the Register, were successively its 
editors ; and about twelve years since, when the latter gentle- 
man was editor, the Freeman’s Journal stood at the head of 
the morning press, having a circulation much larger than the 
two other morning papers then in existence (Sanders’s News 
Letter, and Carrick’s Morning: Post) taken together. The 
Freeman has, however, been rapidly declining, so much so, that 
within the three last years the amount of its decrease has been 
one hundred and fourteen thousand one hundred and fifty-five, 
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It is, notwithstanding, an honest and liberal journal, and its 
loss in public favour is perhaps attributable to inefficient 
management since it came into the hands of the present pro- 
prietor Mr. H. Grattan, M. P., who received the Journal as a 
part of the marriage portion of his present wife, who was the 
only child of the late Mr. Harvey. 

Sanders’s News Letter has the largest circulation amongst 
the morning papers, and more advertisements than any other 
er in Ireland, although it enjoys no reputation for talent. 

Vhilst the other journals were squabbling in the politico-reli- 
ligious warfare, in open hostility on the one side or other, 
Sanders was a pretended neutral, but a hidden and concealed 
enemy of liberality—gulling the Catholic (alas, how often 
has he been gulled) by an appearance of fairness in now and then 
giving as a salvo for the vilest slanders of the profligate press, 
an hebdomedal little gleaning of candid honesty from its better 
portion. By this device, Sanders was regarded as a kind of neutral 
ground for the belligerents, whilst at the very time it was the paid 
agent of the Castle, the chosen vehicle of the saints of Kildare- 
place, and one of the official organs of the Brunswick club. So 
strong was the delusion, that Catholic shopkeepers who feared 
to displease the high Protestant party, by advertising in the 
Morning Register, or Freeman, resorted to Sanders as an im- 
partial paper, and by these means it became a most prosperous 
journal, having almost all the advertisements, and drawing into 
its circulation a vast portion of the readers of the Freeman and 
Carrick’s Morning Post. But the gross error of public opinion 
which propped up Sanders, could not have lasted long if the 
Catholic question had remained unsettled, for recently its du- 
plicity was a subject of strong observation in the Catholic 
Association, where Mr. O’Connell thus described the City 
Orange press. ‘They have the Warder, which lies once a 
week, the Mail which lies three times a week, and sly Sanders, 
which collects a heap of borrowed lies every morning.” Car- 
rick’s Morning Post, or as it is now called the Dublin Morning 
Post, was originally a Commercial Day Note, and about twenty- 
three years since it was formed into a paper by a respectable 

rinter named John Carrick. The paper in a few years, fell 
into the hands of Richard Lonergan, a person of some literary 
ability, of good understanding and commercial knowledge. 
This journal was rather a thriving concern, until it entered into 
a personal warfare with Mr. O’Connell about seven years ago. 
Although Mr. Richard Lonergan died in the interim, the enmity 
between Mr. O’Connell and the paper continues to the present 
hour, and it has been gradually declining in advertisements and 
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circulation. It was not an ascendancy paper, and therefore 
was not espoused by the Orangemen, it was the bitter enemy 
of O’Connell, and was therefore deserted by the Catholic body. 
Between both it has fallen, and the wonder is, how it can now 
sustain existence. 

The junior daily morning paper is the Morning Register, 
which was instituted in October 1824, by Mr. Staunton, at that 
time proprietor of the Weekly Register. At this period the 
Catholic body, rising hourly in energy and political importance, 
called loudly for a public journal, with literary capabilities to 
represent their wants, and to describe their proceedings. As 
an inducement to Mr. Staunton to proceed with the under- 
taking on a large and splendid scale, a number of gentlemen, 
including some of the leading members of the Association, pro- 
posed to raise a large sum in shares to be repaid after a certain 
period by the proprietor. The paper was then started. Its 
editorial department had the aid of some of the best writers of 
the day, and a novelty in the Irish press was introduced by Mr. 
Staunton in the shape of an effective corps of reporters modelled 
after the London system. From this time the Catholic Asso- 
ciation — to assume that high bearing, that system of orga- 
nization which rendered it a species of national legislature, and 
which at length produced the political necessity for conceding 
emancipation. The almost daily meetings of the Association 
were reported in detail in the Morning Register, as well as the 
local meetings of the most distant parts of the country. These 
were afterwards published throughout the provinces by the 
Weekly Register, the Evening Post, and the liberal journals in 
the country also copied the proceedings from the Morning 
Register, and thus from one extremity of the land to the other, 
the spirit of excitement was kept alive, and every individual in 
the community was brought into the struggle. fe this way the 
Morning Register obtained a great hold on the public feeling ; 
and although the Evening Post or the Freeman’s Journal were 
still the favourite papers of those who read them, because their 
fathers and grandfathers had done the same, it might truly be 
said that the young and rising mind of Ireland was with the 
Register. Of the sum proposed to be subscribed, not more 
than 120/. was paid, and as the proprietor determined to proceed 
with the journal on his own resources, even this sum was repaid 
shortly after its advance. By the ascendancy party, the Re- 
gister was regarded as a most dangerous foe, and in conse- 
quence it has suffered much in a financial point of view, by the 
withholding from it the advertisements of the public offices, but 
it is received in all circles as a well-selected and interesting 
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paper, and its present circulation is next in extent to that of 
Sanders’s News Letter. Within the last few months there has 
been a decrease in the circulation of Sanders whilst the Morn- 
ing Register is said to maintain the circulation which it had in the 
hottest days of agitation. This is attributable to a prudent 
adaptation of the tone of the paper to the extremely altered 
state of public feeling. There are four evening papers in Dub- 
lin, and it is very remarkable that whilst the morning papers of 
London are printed on large sheets, and the evening papers in 
a smaller shape, the morning papers of Dublin are nearly as 
small as the French journals, and the evening papers are large. 
There is one reason certainly for this contradiction—that the 
Dublin evening papers being published only three times in the 
week, require an enlarged space. The Evening Post is a journal 
of high repute, and being now nearly seventy years old, has all 
the advantage which so venerable an age, and an unsullied 
reputation might naturally be expected to produce. The pre- 
sent proprietor is Mr. James Magee (in whose family the paper 
has for a long time been), and ‘the editor is Mr. Conway, who 
is the senior amongst the literary persons connected with the 
press in Dublin. The Evening Post retains a very respectable 
circulation, and it is one of the few prosperous journals in 
Ireland, but it is certainly not advancing, for its circulation 
eighteen years ago was much larger than at present. Then it 
was the oracle of the Irish people generally, and of the Catholic 
body in particular; but the energetic working of the Catholic 
question brought into the market able and successful competi- 
tors. It has more than once been stated, with what accuracy 
it is impossible to judge, nor are we disposed to offer an 
opinion on the subject, that Mr. Conway receives a pension of 
300/. from the government, obtained for him in the second 
year of lord Wellesley’s administration, through the kind offices 
of an eminent Catholic barrister, an intimate friend of his lord- 
ship ; whether this be the fact or not, we are sure that Mr. 
Conway conducts his paper with a proper spirit of independence. 
It is the only journal in Dublin printed on animproved machine, 
which we have described in a former number of the Westminster 
Review. The Evening Mail, the chosen champion of the 
ascendancy, and the still eager defender of that party, is at 
—— in its seventh year. It was originally instituted by 

r. Joseph Timothy Hayden, a man of considerable ability, and 


a mechanical, but he was characterised by an un- 


steady and veering turn of mind, and although he has been 
connected with many journals in Dublin, and advanced some of 
them into a condition that yielded emolument and promised per- 
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manence, he is now unconnected with any paper, and, with a 
large and interesting family, is without. his accustomed means 
of supporting and educating them. Mr. Hayden has done more 
for the Irish press in ae of typography (a department which 
needed large and radical improvement) than any other man; 
and if others had the merit of maintaining its literary dignity, 
he certainly introduced the taste and habit of neat and credit- 
able printing. Mr. Glynn was the partner of Mr. Hayden, and 
after the latter gentleman’s departure from the concern, Mr. 
Glynn enabled Mr. Thomas Sheehan, then a clerk in the 
establishment, to purchase Hayden’s share. Mr. Remmey 
Sheehan, proprietor of the Star of Brunswick, became one of 
the editors of the paper. The Mail has risen to a large, but 
certainly not what can be considered a permanent, circulation, 
and it is a favourite advertising paper; the internal quarrels 
of the proprietors, however, and their expensive litigation 
with each other, have greatly diminished the profits. The 
Mail is remarkable for much talent and humour in satire and 
pasquinade ; but it is on stilts, and raised beyond the capability 
of its writers, when they attempt to deal with any great ques- 
tion requiring enlargement of thought or statistical research. 
The Evening Packet (formerly the Correspondent) is one of the 
pensioned castle papers. It has a good circulation, and, through 
the influence of a Master in Chancery having some interest in 
its well-being, it receives a considerable revenue from advertise- 
ments denominated Chancery Sales. But, as to intellectual 
ability, this paper is totally without a claim; the writings of 
its “ people ” (an habitual phrase of the paper) being remark- 
able for nothing but clumsiness of style and want of knowledge 
of the subject. The Pilot has not yet been a year in existence, 
but it has already gone far in establishing a good reputation. 
The proprietor is Mr. Barrett, well known as what is termed a 
Protestant agitator ; he was editor of the Patriot newspaper for 
some time previously to its change of name and principles, and 
is a person of enlarged and liberal views. Mr. Barrett is 
brother to a writer well known in London, Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, author of the political satire of “ All the Talents,” “ The 
Heroine,” the poem of ** Woman,” and other light and interest- 
ing productions. There are five weekly papers in Dublin, four 
of which publish on Saturday, and one, the Mercantile Adver- 
tiser,on Monday. This latter paper is the property of a Mr. 
Stevens, and its circulation is confined to the city merchants. 
It is a useful journal, and often contains an able article from the 
pen of Mr. Conway. The Weekly Register is beyond com- 
parison the most successful journal of its class, and for some 
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years past has had the largest circulation in Ireland, taking into 
the account that it appears but once a week. This journal was 
the great engine of Catholic agitation throughout the country, 
in every part of which it enjoys a high reputation as an upright, 
able, and independent paper. It was established by Mr. 
Staunton, and is now in its eleventh year. The Weekly Free- 
man’s Journal was instituted by Mr. Harvey in 1816, and is 
avery respectable periodical, with a considerable circulation. 
The Warder is a clever paper, much esteemed by the Orange 
party ; amongst the weekly papers it is next to the Register in 
circulation. The Star of Brunswick, recently established by 
Mr. Remmy Sheehan, as the hebdomedal organ of the Bruns- 
wick Club, would probably not have been started at all if its 
proprietor and the club had been aware of the duke of Wel- 
~—"2 altered views on the Catholic question. 

he Irish provincial journals are forty-five in number, and at 
least the half of them so worthless and contemptible as scarcely 
to deserve the name of newspapers. The journals in the 
northern provinces are certainly the first in intelligence and 
typographical appearance. The Northern Whig may justly be 
placed at the head of the Irish provincial press in point of 
talent and conduct, and at the head of the press of the 
whole country for its admirable execution, but its circu- 
lation is smaller than that of many other country papers. 
There are three other journals in Belfast, the Chronicle, 
the highest amongst the four in circulation, the News Letter, 
and the Guardian, which is only in its second year, and was 
established for the advocacy of” Brunswick principles in the 
north of Ireland. The Newry Telegraph is an intelligent and 
well-printed paper, having a moderate but steady circulation. 
There are two papers in Londonderry, one of them, the Journal, 
is very old and stupid ; the other, the Chronicle, is yet too young 
to have formed a character. The Enniskillen Chronicle is a 
neat and useful paper, but very low in circulation. Munster, 
the most wealthy of the provinces, has more papers than the 
others, but several of them are very low and vulgar prints, exist- 
ing solely on the government proclamation allowance. There are 
three very respectable papers in Cork, one of which, the Southern 
Reporter, bears a high character for intelligence and general effi- 
ciency. One of the proprietors, Mr. O’Driscoll, is in the habit 
of residing in London during the parliamentary session, and sup- 
plies his journal with information on Irish affairs, which is en- 
tirély passed over in the parliamentary reports of the London 
iauieatn The Cork Mercantile Chronicle is rather low in circu- 
lation, but it is an honest and well-conducted paper; the pro- 
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prietor is Mr. John Pearce. The Cork Constitution was origin- 
ally called the Cork Advertiser, and was an obscure print, until 
the spread of Brunswickism enabled it to merge into notoriety as 
an advocate of those principles. There are two papers in Limerick, 
the Chronicle, which is now in its sixty-third year—like Sanders’s 
News, this paper is prosperous without talent. The original 
proprietor was a person named Walsh, and from him it reverted 
to an alderman of Limerick named Watson, who continued, by 
efforts which few men have the capability or the disposition of 
making, to obtain for the Chronicle a large portion of govern- 
ment patronage; and even to this day the army intelligence 
first appears in that paper, and is copied from it into the London 
and Dublin journals. The Limerick Chronicle, however, is fast 
declining, as appears by the last parliamentary returns—this 
change has been caused by the distaste of a great number of its 
former readers for the malignant, but clumsy opposition of the 
Chronicle to the progress of toleration. The other Limerick paper, 
the Evening Post, is the property of Mr. Geary, and it has been 
distinguished, particularly during the period of the Clare elec- 
tion, for efficient and talented conduct. But like many other 
honest papers, its profits are smail, although its circula- 
tion is considerable. The Waterford Chronicle, and the Tip- 
perary Free Press are excellent provincial papers. It is rather 
a singular fact, that the editor of the latter journal, established 
by a number of public-spirited gentlemen, totally unconnected 
with newspapers, was recommended to their notice on account 
of his having written libels on a member of the Beresford family 
in the Waterford Chronicle during the last election for that 
county. There are few other papers in Ireland deserving of the 
slightest notice. As Connaught is the most backward of the 
provinces in intelligence and literary improvement, so also are 
the journals in it remarkable for want of talent and almost 
illegible printing. The Connaught Journal is one of the oldest 
apers in Ireland, and belongs to Mr. O’Flaherty. It is a pub- 
lio-gpisited print, and has more of the appearances of prosperity 
than any of its western contemporaries. 
The newspaper press of Great Britain and Ireland has 
now been reviewed.* In doing this all possible means have 





* The following is a copy of the List of the Newspapers in Encuanp and 
Scoranp, recently printed by Messrs. Barker & Co., the newspaper 
agents, Fleet Street. The Irish papers are not given here, as they are 
to be found in a parliamentary return which we have given elsewhere. 


LIST OF ENGLISH COUNTRY PAPERS. 


Titles of the Papers. Days of Publication. 
Bath Chronicle - - + Thursday 
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been taken to obtain correct information, and to avoid giving 
offence. The writer has had no party purpose to serve, no 
individuals to please, and none whom he would wish to injure 





Bath Journal ° = 
Bath Herald - 

Bath and Cheltenham Gazette 
Berkshire Chronicle (Reading) 
Berwick Advertiser - 
Birmingham Gazétte - 
Birmingham Journal 
Blackburn Gazette 

Bolton Chronicle 

Boston Gazette & 
Bridgewater Herald 

Brighton Herald 

Brighton Gazette 

Brighton Guardians - 
Bristol Gazette * 
Bristol Journal (Felix Farley’s) 
Bristol Mirror - 
Bristol Mercury ie 
Bucks Gazette (Aylesbury) 
Bury Post - 

Bury and Suffolk Herald 
Cambridge Chronicle 
Cambrian (Swansea) 
Carmarthen Journal 

Carlisle Journal 

Carlisle Patriot 

Chelmsford Chronicle 
Cheltenham Chronicle 
Cheltenham Journal 

Chester Chronicle 

Chester Courant 

Chesterfield Gazette - 
Colchester Gazette 

Cornwall Gazette (Truro) 
County Chronicle 

County Herald ~ 
Coventry Mercury 

Coventry Herald - - 
Coventry Observer - 
Cunhudeed Pacquet (Whitehaven) 
Derby Mercury a 
Derby Reporter = - “ 
Devizes Gazette - 
Devonport Telegraph - 
Devonshire Chronicle (Exeter) 
Dorchester Journal (Sherborne) 
Dorset County Chronicle 
Doncaster Gazette - 
Durham Advertiser - 
Durham Chronicle 


Monday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Thursda 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Frida 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
—* 
rida 
Setasiey 
Saturday 
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or offend. If inaccuracies have crept in, they were unavoidable : 
those who can detect them are, at the same time, able to account 
for their existence ; and the public, generally, will, it is hoped, 








Essex Herald (Chelmsford) - 
Exeter Flying Post - - 
Exeter Gazette - 

Exeter Western Luminary 

Exeter Alfred “ 

Exeter Western Times 

Falmouth Packet - 
Gloucester Journal - 
Hampshire Chronicle (Winchester) 
Hampshire Telegraph (Portsmouth) 
Hampshire Advertiser (Southampton) 
Hants Herald (Portsmouth) < 
Hereford Journal - “ 
Herts Mercury - 

Hull Packet - 

Hull Advertiser - 

Hull Rockingham - 
Huntingdon Gazette (Cambridge) 
Ipswich Journal - ~ 
Kentish Gazette (Canterbury) 
Kentish Chronicle (Canterbury) 
Kent Herald (Canterbury) © 
Kent and Essex Mercury 

Lancaster Gazette - 
Leamington Spa Courier 

Leeds Intelligencer - 

Leeds Mercury - 

Leeds Patriot 

Leicester Journal 

Leicester Chronicle 

Leicester Herald 

Lincoln Herald ° 

Litchfield Mercury ° 
Liverpool General Advertiser 
Liverpool Saturday’s Advertiser 
Liverpool Courier - 
Liverpool Mercury - 
Liverpool Albion - 

Liverpool Mercantile Advertiser 
Liverpool Times 

Liverpool Chronicle 

Macclesfield Courier 

Maidstone Journal 

Maidstone Gazette 

Manchester Chronicle 

Manchester Herald 

Manchester Guardian 

Manchester Mercury 

Manchester Courier 

Manchester Times 


Tuesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Tuesday and Friday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
‘Tuesday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
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look with indulgence on the attempt to supply them with 
information on a subject which is allowed to be of general 
interest. 





Manchester Advertiser 


Monmouth Merlin (Monmouth) 


Newcastle Courant 
Newcastle Chronicle 
Northampton Mercury 
Norfolk Chronicle 
Norwich Mercury 
Nottingham Journal 
Nottingham Review 
Nottingham Mercury 


North Wales Chronicle (Bangor 
North Devon Journal (Barnstaple) 


Oxford Journal 
Oxford Herald 


Plymouth and Devonport Journal 


Plymouth Herald 
Preston Chronicle 
Preston Pilot 

Reading Mercury 
Rochester Gazette 
Salisbury Journal - 


Salopian Journal (Shrewsbury) 


Shrewsbury Chronicle 
Sherborne Mercury 
Sheffield Iris “ 
Sheffield Mercury 
Shettield Independent 
Sheffield Courant 
Stamford Mercury 
Stamford News - 
Staffordshire Advertiser 


Staffordshire Mercury (Han.) 


Stockport Advertiser 


Sussex Advertiser (Lewes) 
Suffolk Chronicle (Ipswich) 


Taunton Courier 


Tyne Mercury (Newcastle 
Wakefield and Halifax Journal 


Warwick Advertiser 


on Tyne) 


Westmoreland Advertiser (Kendal) 
Westmoreland Gazette (Kendal) 


West Briton (Truro) - 
Windsor Express 


Wolverhampton Chronicle 


Worcester Journal 

Worcester Herald 

York Courant 

York Chronicle 

York Herald - 

York Gazette 
VOL. XII, 


Westminster Review. 
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Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturdav 
Friday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Saturda 


Vv 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Frida 
Monday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
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In the preceding Numbers the press of Great Britain has 
been described as an engine of great power in effecting intel- 
lectual improvement: but whilst room was found for gratifica- 





tion, in the fact of its enormous increase, even under all the 
shackles imposed upon it by taxation and illegal restrictions, 





BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Guernsey Gazette - - 


Guernsey Mercury 

Guernsey Star 

Jersey Gazette (Mourant’s) 
Jersey Constitutional 

Jersey British Press - 
Manks Advertiser » - 


SCOTCH PAPERS. 


Aberdeen Journal - 
Aberdeen Chronicle 

Ayr Advertiser 

Dumfries Journal 

Dumfries Courier - 
Dundee Advertiser - 
Dundee Courier 

Edinburgh Caledonian Mercury 
Edinburgh Evening Courant 
Edinburgh Observer - 
Edinburgh Advertiser 
Edinburgh Gazette (hy authority) 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal 
Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle 
Edinburgh Seotsman 
Edinburgh and Leith Advertiser 
Edinburgh Evening Post - 
E dinburgh Literary Journal 
Fife Herald (Cupar) 

Glasgow Courier - 
Glasgow Herald 

Glasgow Journal 

Glasgow Chronicle 

Glasgow Free Press 

Glasgow Times 

Glasgow Evening Post 
Greenock Advertiser 

Inverness Journal 

Inverness Courier 

Kelso Mail 

Kelso Weekly Journal 
Montrose Review 

Paisley Advertiser 

Perth Courier 

Stirling Journal - 
Stirling Advertiser 

Strathmore Journal (Cupar) 


Saturday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 


Wednesday 
Saturday 

Thursday 

‘Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Mon. Th. and Sat. 
Mon. Th. and Sat. 
‘Tuesday and Friday 
Tuesday and Friday 
Tuesday and Friday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday and Sat. 
Saturday 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Thursday 

Tues. Th. and Sat. 
Monday and Friday 
Thursday 

Mon. Wed. and Fri. 
Wednesday and Sat. 
Saturday 

Saturday 

Tuesday and Friday 
Friday 

Wednesday 

Monday and Thurs. 
Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Thursday 
Thursday 

Friday 

Thursday 
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it was not forgotten that it might become much greater if it 
were left with proper freedom and scope for action, In the 
course of the last year, the editor of the Scotsman addressed 
two long and very able Letters to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, pointing out to him the hardships under which news- 
aper proprietors are suffering, and showing the extent of 
intellectual and commercial benefit which would result from 
a more liberal mode of proceeding on the part of the government 
and the legislature. The editor of the Scotsman, after making 
a calculation, by which he supposes, that if all the duties on 
newspapers were repealed, the am which now costs seven- 
pence could be sold for three halfpence, and assuming that, if 
government were to reduce the stamp-duty to two-pence, and 
the advertisement-duty to one shilling, the two taxes would 
yield as much to the Treasury as they do now, proceeds to 
consider how these taxes immediately affect the circulation 
of newspapers. We cannot render a more effectual service to 
the proprietors of newspapers generally, or indeed confer a 
greater benefit upon those who take a strong interest in the 
subject, than by copying the remarks made by this gentle- 
man. He says, 


‘Colquhoun computes, that, in 1812, there were in Britain one 
hundred and twenty-three thousand heads of families, with incomes 
exceeding £800 per annum. Their number may probably be now 
one hundred and forty thousand ; and, in the United States, almost 
every person with such a revenue would have a daily paper. Now, 
from a parliamentary document, printed in 1821, we find, that the 
average circulation of the London daily journals was about two 
thousand two hundred ; and assuming that it is the same still, it 
follows, that the impressions of all these papers put together amount 
to only thirty-five thousand. Hence we have reason to conclude, 
that, were papers untaxed, the wealthiest class alone would take three 
or four times as many copies of the daily papers as now serve the 
whole population of the country! a reduction of the duties would 
have a proportional effect on the circulation. 

‘The population of the British isles, at present, is very nearly 
double the population of the United States; the one being above 
twenty-three millions, and the other about twelve millions ; deducting 
the blacks, the American population will be about ten millions. : 

‘In the British isles there are at present, according to M. Moreau, 
three hundred and thirty-four newspapers; of which nineteen or 
twenty are daily ; viz. sixteen in London, and three or four in Ireland. 

‘In the United States, in 1810, there were three hundred and sixty- 
four newspapers: in 1823, according to a table in my possession, 
there were five hundred and ninety-eight ; and in last Spring Mr. 
Cooper estimated the number at eight hundred [‘‘ Notions of the 
Americans,” vol, ii. p. 133]: . of these, according to the — 

H 
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of an American editor to me personally, and according to a paragraph 
which appeared some months ago in several American journals, there 
are fifty published daily. New York, in the month of March last, 
had twelve daily papers ; Philadelphia, eight or nine ; Baltimore, five ; 
Boston, three or four, &c. 

‘The whole number of papers printed annually in Britain and 
Ireland, on an average of the last seven years, as I find from the 
amount of stamp-duty, was twenty-seven millions, eight hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand. ‘This gives an average circulation of about 
eleven hundred for each. 

‘I might, perhaps, state the average circulation of the American 
journals fairly enough at the same amount ; because the daily papers 
there, which print a greater number than the others, compose a much 
greater proportion of the entire mass. But, taking them at one 
thousand copies each, and classing them as I find done in an American 
paragraph, the result is as follows :-— 

Copies Printed ‘Annaally. 
550 Weekly Papers ee ee 28,000,000 
200 Semi-Weekly, or Tri-W reckly a aie 20,800,000 
50 Daily “s ee eo «« ~° 15,600,000 


64,400,000 

‘Tf this Estimate is fairly made, it shows that there are nearly. two 
and a half times as many papers printed in the United States as in 
Britain, for less than half the population (excluding the blacks). . 
Combining the two ratios, it results, that a million of | persons in the 
United States purchase five times as many newspapers as a million of 
persons in the British isles ! : 

‘But to draw the parallel justly we must recollect the peculiar 
circumstances of the Americans. ‘They live so widely scattered that 
one thousand persons are spread over as large a surface as ten thousand 
in Britain : hence vast numbers are far from any post-office, and must 
find it difficult to procure a paper, though ever so able to pay for it. 
Again, the class of persons who possess entire leisure and accumulated 
wealth, and to whom a newspaper is a moral necessary of life, is 
comparatively small in America. To balance this, indeed, the labouring 
classes have better wages there than here: but the truth is, that if a 
paper could be had for two-pence a week, the worst paid labourer 
could afford to get it: we shall, therefore, have a juster idea of the 
state of the press in each country if we compare the towns of the one 
with those of the other. 

‘ There is not a town in Great Britain but London that does or can 
support a daily paper !—In the United States every considerable town 
has one or more: Rochester, a town with six thousand inhabitants, 
Troy, with nearly the same number (both in the State of New York), 
have each their daily paper, while neither Manchester nor Glasgow 
has one! Think of the capital of Scotland wanting a paper of ‘this 
description, while an American town, of the size of Dalkeith, has one ! 
Think, too, of Leith, with a population of more than twenty thousand 
persons, trying, in vain, some years ago; to establish a weekly paper! 
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‘ Philadelphia and -Liverpool have nearly the same.amount. of 
population, but the English town has probably six times as much 
trade as the American.—Now Liverpool has eight weekly papers, 
which put forth eight publications in all per week. Philadelphia has 
eight daily papers, and eight or ten others, which put forth about 
seventy publications per week ! 

‘Scotland, with two million one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
has thirty-eight papers, not one of which is published more than thrice 
a week. Pennsylvania, with one million two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, had one hundred and ten papers in 1823, of which four- 
teen or fifteen were published daily ! 

‘ These facts speak for themselves: I think they fully warrant the 
conclusion, that in the most thickly-settled parts of the United States, 
which alone afford proper materials for comparison, the number of 
newspapers in circulation amongst any given number of inhabitants 
is eight or teu times as great as in Britain.’ 

There is much good sense in the arguments here used, and 
the fact that no town in England, except London, ¢an suppert 
a daily paper, can we think be owing to nothing but the enor- 
mous price’at which a newspaper is sold in this country. 

Next to the stamp-duty on the paper itself, the niost_oppres- 
sive thing under which the newspaper press suffers, is the duty 
on advertisements. Every advertisement, however short, pays 
to the government a duty of 3s. 6d. and the accumulation of 
advertisements, even at the enormous price charged for them in 
well-established papers, is so great as to prevent all possibility 
of displaying them properly’so as to catch the eye of the public. 
In the American papers scarcely an advertisement appears 
without some engraving of a character adapted to the nature of 
the announcement, and the practice, although not very chaste 
to us, who are accustomed to see advertisements set in the 
smallest type, and crowded together so as to be almost lost, is 
found to be very useful to the advertiser. We are not, how- 
ever, advocates for the engraving plan, but should like to see 
the advertisements so displayed in type, that in this commercial 
country, where public advertisement is the only channel of sale 
and purchase, the advertiser and the reader may be well ac- 
commodated. <A change is desirable, indeed, if it were only 
to do away with the illiberal, we had almost said dishonest 
double-sheet system, by which advertisements instead of ap- 
pearing in the regular course, are thrown into a supplementary 
sheet which is not read by one person in fifty. The editor of the 
Scotsman very justly observes, that newspapers are in the most 
strict and proper sense instruments of trade, and being so, it 
may fairly be asked, whether so enormous a tax ought to be 
imposed upon them, As a proof of the extent to which this 
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duty operates, it is mentioned that whilst. the number of adver- 
tisements which appeared in the newspapers of the United 
States of America in one year was ten million one hundred and 
five thousand, the number in the same period in Great Britain 
and Ireland and the British Isles, was only nine hundred and 
sixty-three thousand nine hundred and twenty-three, although 
the population is double in amount, so that in fact the adver- 
tising in America is to that in the British Isles as twenty to 
one. The charge per line in the two countries for the shortest 
class of advertisements, viz. those of eight or ten lines, is as 
follows : 

In London. In New York. 

Per line. Per line. 


For the first insertion ... 4... Is. nearly... 3d. 
For the second, do. ... wes ont We ene ove ldd. 
For each subsequent insertion at the 
rate of thrice a week ... 9... eee 15. eee 14d. 
For each subsequent insertion daily 
after the second ... ow —_— 
For advertisements of twenty lines : 
First insertion... owe 
Second, do. ... ei i 
For each subsequent insertion at the 
rate of thrice a week ose eee 9d. 
For each subsequent insertion daily 
after the second ove eee 9d. 


And yet it is supposed that in America, the proprietors of news- 
papers having no tax to pay, derive a greater average profit 
than the same class of persons in this country. In Great 
Britain, where the charges for advertising are so high, few per- 
sons advertise in more than two or three newspapers—those of 
course which are supposed to have the greatest circulation, and 
thus it is only by a few that considerable profit can be derived. 
To reduce the duty would, therefore, be to equalize the profit, 
and to offer a boon to commercial enterprise of every descrip- 
tion. But the newspapers alone do not suffer from this tax. 
We are much mistaken if the government, which now derives 
only between 160,000/.and 170,000/. per annum from the adver- 
tisement duty, would not gain much more by reducing it two- 
thirds. The ne system has never succeeded in =z 
branch of industry—it has been abandoned with benefit to all 
parties in many instances, and we cannot conceive any fitter 
occasion for repeating the experiment than in the instance of 
newspapers. 

We cannot close our review of the newspaper press in the 
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United Kingdom without remarkiug upon the silly affectation of 
indifference to newspaper opposition or advocacy, which is dis- 
played by some of the leading persons in and out of parliament ; 
nothing is morecommon than to hear this or that great man, witha 
sneer exclaim, “oh, the newspapers say so,” or“ who pays attention 
to the newspapers ?” and on the bench or at the bar, persons who, 
but for the newspapers would never have risen toeminence, appear 
to aspire to a notoriety founded upon contempt for the opinions 
expressed in the public journals. If the indifference pretended 
to be entertained by these persons were real, we should shudder 
to see it tolerated as it lately has been, for if once the news- 
paper press could be brought into general contempt, there 
would be an end of liberty and of the constitutional right of 
discussing the merits of persons in authority. But it is a mere 
affectation—an affectation of the most childish and silly de- 
seription—an assumption of independence over that power, the 
well-directed influence of which a truly great and good man 
must acknowledge and respect. Nothing denotes weakness of 
mind more than this pretended indifference to praise or censure 
—nothing betrays a desire of emancipation from the salutary 
control of the newspaper press more than the silly and con- 
temptuous defiance thrown out by those who profess to be above 
newspaper criticism. It is some satisfaction to know, that all 
this vapouring has its origin in weakness ; that whilst in public 
speeches and writings the press is defied, private sacrifices are 
offered, and propitiatory mediations are made, to secure its 
support or neutrality. Itis in our power to shew this in the 
case of several of the little great men now in office or in the legis- 
lature, but we shall reserve our exposure for a more fitting op- 
portunity. We have noticed the subject because it was due 
to the numerous body who have been insulted by sneers of the 
kind alluded to, to do so, but at present we shall go no further. 

The subject will be pursued in future articles on the news- 
paper press of continental Europe and America. 





Art. V.—Forzst Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North America ; 
being a Diary of a Winter's Route from Halifax to the Canadas, 
and during four months residence in the Woods on the Borders of 
Lakes Huron and Simcoe. By George Head, Fsq. Condon. 
Murray. 1829. 


W HY is the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, the Mariner of 
York, the most delightful and interesting of books? In 
what does the pleasure of the reader consist; whence is it 
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derived ? How is it that the various members of the busy world, 
high and low, young and old, feel so intense a sympathy in the 
fortunes of the shipwrecked sailor in his utter solitude? It 
cannot be said that it is the spirit of adventure which enchains 
the attention of the anxious reader, for adventure chiefly ceases 
with his shipwreck when the true interest.of the story com- 
mences : it is when he is alone that our imagination is with him : 
in his cave, in the chase of his goats, in his primitive contriv- 
ances of necessary utensils, in his solitary visits to the wreck, 
in his wanderings on the shore. His register of simple notch 
and pole, though it only reckons the days of a poor mariner’s 
sojourn in a desert island ‘ placed far amid the melancholy main,’ 
is reflected upon with even a more lively interest than that 
other Register termed Annual, of paper and print, which in this 
country records all the great yearly transactions of the entire 
world. Such is the intensity of individual sympathy. 

There are few things more flattering to mankind than to 
be shewn by a practical example the fertility of human re- 
sources: it is a noble spectacle for us to watch an individual 
turning all nature to his uses, forcing her bounties where she 
does not yield them spontaneously, and by the arts of 
civilization, diverting them into the channels best adapted 
to administer to his wants: the struggle is noble, and 
no small source of the interest we take in such narratives as 
those of Robinson Crusoe. There is moreover a pleasing per- 
plexity in suddenly discovering the extent of our. depen- 
dence in a state of civilization upon persons and objects to 
whose aid we have been so long habituated, that we absolutely 
forget the necessity of their mediation. When we bebold a 
being accidentally placed out of the reach of all civilized sub- 
sidia : seeking his fire in the recesses of nature, moulding his 
own pottery; and stripping his clothing from the beasts of the 
field, we are excited to a sudden and lively impression of the 
advantages by which we are surrounded : our porcelain, our plate, 
and our stores of shining steel, our well-compacted dress, and 
all the accessories of civilized life assume a distinct existence. 
A pair of gloves becomes a chapter of thought, and we 
become alive to all the complicated machinery of artificial life. 
‘These are some of the pleasures derived from the perusal of 
such works, and thus they are combined with all the hopes 
and fears which spring from the common source of sympathy 
with one who is placed in circumstances of extreme trial. 

We have been led to talk of Robinson Crusoe by the narrative 
of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way. He 
was neither shipwrecked nor wholly excluded from society, but 
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in his residence among the back woods of Canada he was placed 
very nearly inastate desieglath solitude, and sufficiently thrown 
upon. his own resources to give us an interest in the perusal of 
his adventures.—The scene of his. temporary banishment from 
society was not laid in any paradisaical island of the South 
Seas, but still in a country which has high claims upon the 
lover of the picturesque ; a country of rude and gigantic features, 
of hard but invigorating climate, and abounding in difficulties 
which task the ingenuity and the courage of the occupant. 
Mr. Head is equal not only to live among the cold Canadian 
hills, but he is equal to the description of them ; we have perused 
his work with considerable pleasure and shall contrive to inform 
our readers what they may expect from it. 

Mr. Head, with some objects in view which he does not 
explain, disembarked at Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, 
after a rough passage from Falmouth, in the month of Novem- 
ber: the St. Lawrence was already closed for the winter ; con- 
sequently our voyager had to make his way to the Canadas 
over land, an enterprise of some difficulty and hardship. A 
journey in this country, in winter, ‘is only practicable after the 
snow has fallen in quantities sufficient to bear the sleigh ; and 
as the snow had not yet come down, Mr. Head was re kde in 
Halifax until the roads were. in order for travelling. The 
moment of the descent of: the snow is the signal of gaiety in 
Halifax. The sleigh is put in immediate requisition, the fur 
cloaks are assumed, and all the world is in motion, for business or 

leasure: the fall of the snow is a manner of breaking the ice 
in Nova Scotia. Merchandise of all descriptions begins to 
arrive, and not the least singular in appearance are the waggon- 
loads of frozen pigs. These ‘are exposed for sale, quite hard 
and stiff, and in a fit state to keep till the spring. They had 
an unusually uncouth appearance ; for their mouths were gene- 
rally open, and the last services seemed never to have been 
properly paid to the defunct. Their limbs were not arranged 
with decent regularity, and they appeared to have given up the 
ghost in the act of squalling and at full gallop. Some were 

laced standing at the doors in the streets like rocking-horses 
before a haep-aleons upon their four legs, as if they had been 
alive. This mode of keeping a pig for a winter without giving 
him a grain of anything to eat, or being subject to his noisy 
unmannerly conduct—nay, to be enabled to eat him ap men 
is indisputably one advantage of a cold climate. But frozen 
meat, on the other hand, disappoints the epicure, being always 
tasteless and bad.” 


Dr, Granville in his description of St. Petersburg, tells us of 
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markets piled with frozen provisions, and of housekeepers who 
store their winter’s provision in cellars as we do coals; he, 
however, if we remember right, differs from Mr. Head in his 
estimation of frozen viands. In all probability the Russians 
understand the art of thawing better than the North Americans, 
and it may be owing to this that the latter find their provisions 
“ tasteless and bad.” 

On the 8th December, Mr. Head left Halifax in a sleigh 
which he had engaged to take him to Annapolis, a distance of 
one hundred a thirty-two miles, for which he was to pay 
20/., a tolerable proof of the difficulty of the roads. The Cana- 
dians and the other Colonists in that quarter seem to share the 
identical manners of the Yankees themselves ; not only as we 
have them painted in the elaborate pages of Captain Basil Hall, 
but even as Matthews himself has sketched them before the 
admiring audiences of our countrymen. The reception Mr. 
Head met with at the different inns on his route is truly Ame- 
rican. ‘The people” says he of an inn on the road to Anna- 
polis, “‘ were not at all uncivil; they allowed me to shake the 
snow off my clothes in the passage, and proceed unmolested as 
far as the parlour, but nobody seemed at all inclined to stir, till 
in answer to my repeated entreaties, ‘“‘ Mother,” said the great 
girl of the house, ina fretful tone, “‘ Mother, don’t you hear how the 
man is calling for something to eat: and then the mother did 
begin to move herself, and presently a heavy pile of toast and 
butter was placed before me, together with tea and beef-steaks.” 
The fact is, that the landlords of the inns are mostly holders 
of land, and independent of the profits arising from their 
hostelry ; they are moreover thinly scattered, and consequently, 
the Boniface of Canada, as well as of many parts of the United 
States, considers that the obligation between the traveller and 
himself, is mutual; and the balance considerably in his own 
favour. Some official importance is also generally assumed, 
for it very frequently happens, that the publican is a captain or 
colonel of the Militia. 

From Annapolis Mr. Head made his way to Digby, where he 
was to embark in order to cross the dangerous bay of Fundy to 
the town of St. John’s. After which town, the next point on the 
route to Quebec is Fredericton, a distance ofeight y-one miles ; upon 
the ice of the frozen river of St. John’s. The season was, how- 
ever, not sufficiently advanced to render the entire passage by 
the river practicable: it was therefore only resorted to by 
the driver of the sleigh occasionally, when he deemed it suffi- 
ciently frozen. The ice-route on these and other rivers of 
Canada is never entitled to be called safe: the confined air bursting 
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from underneath, leaves chasms which becoming slightly skimmed 
over with new ice incapable of bearing the weight ofa vehicle, and 
this will occur whatever may be the general thickness of the 
ice, or however great the intensity of the frost. The depth of 
the snow-drifts also opposes some obstacles to the traveller, but 
when the ice happens to be sound, and the snow to have been 
driven away, this mode of getting on has its charms. At one 
spot, “ the wind,” says Mr. Head, “ had cleared away the snow, 
and the ice was nearly bare. The driver rattled his horses on 
at a brisk gallop, till they, by degrees, settled dowr. into their 
fastest trot. The sound of the runners upon the ice, and of the 
horses feet, together with the perfect iadilienen with which the 
driver treated repeated loud cracks, which were distinctly 
audible, was to me altogether new. Still the motion was new, 
and the labour of the horses light, that there was very much 
to be pleased with, so finding that he whose business it was to 
judge of the soundness of the ice appeared to be satisfied, I 
very soon left off thinking about it.” In one spot, however, 
the ice gave way : fortunately only the horses dropped through the 
hole, and they were at length extricated by the united efforts of 
the driver and Mr. Head. They were proceeding so fast and 
the shock was so sudden, that Mr. Head was flung a long way 
clear of the water. 

At Fredericton the pains of travelling are relieved by a ball, 
into the pleasures of which Mr. Head entered with all his heart. 
These things appear to be pretty nearly conducted on the plan of 
the old country, except that the severity of the climate without, 
perhaps, encourages a still greater rapprochement within, and 
disposes all to enjoy the pleasures of society with a more cheerful 
warmth than with us. The jingling of the bells of the sleighs at 
the doors, and the general donning and doffing of fur, and, on the 
part of the ladies, of snow-boots, in the ball room, were features 
which appear chiefly to distinguish a Canadian ball from an 
English dance in the country. “ Heaps of these snow-boots,” 
says our author, “ were distributed by the person who had them 
in charge to their fair owners, who all at once within a very 
small space, began to put them on. All these snow-boots 
required fastening, and to fasten them it was indispensable to 
stoop: some had chairs, but most had not; so that the variety 
of attitudes in which the female figure was on that occasion 
displayed, I shall not readily forget—much less the dilemma in 
which I found myself when standing in the midst of, and sur- 
rounded by so many fine forms, I was unable to stir an inch to 
the right or the left, backwards or forwards, without the immi- 
nent risk of disturbing their equilibrium, But they equipped 
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themselves with great rapidity, and laden with shawls, plaids, 
and calashes, sleigh after sleigh received its burden, and away 
they went with bells jingling, and the white smoke from the 
horses’ nostrils shining in the lamps of the carriages that 
remained.” 

At Fredericton Mr. Head was obliged to make his prepara- 
tions for a formidable journey on foot over the snow lying in 
drifts on the bed of the river St. John ; for although he had 
still eighty-three miles sleigh carriage to go as far as Presque 
Isle, yet Fredericton was the last place of sufficient importance 
to afford him the necessary supply of snow-shoes, tobogins, 
and buffalo skins. After the purchase of which he sets out to 
Presque Isle. -At an inn, or rather reception-house on the 
road, Mr. Head meets with entertainment which he describes 
with much humour: the scene in the following passage of 
domestic infelicity would be worthy of Hogarth, it the dash of 
caricature in it did not bring it down to the manner of George 
Cruikshank. 


‘The house we were now in for the night was very particularly 
dirty and comfortless. ‘There were two beds in the room, one for the 
host, his wife, and four children, (the youngest of which was not 
more than a few weeks old,) and the other was appropriated to me. 
The driver and my servant lay on the boards before the stove, which 
was a Canada one, and too powerful for the size of the room. ‘The 
heat all night was quite suffocating, though the weather certainly 
was not warmer than 20° of Fahrenheit. The bed I slept in had 
green stuff curtains, full of dust; and the sheets were of some soft 
spongy material which, if clean, at least felt otherwise, and for the 
first time since I had been in the country, I was tormented with fleas. 
It was impossible to get a wink of sleep; for, besides my own griev- 
ances, there were other causes of disturbance. ‘The child cried 
incessantly in spite of all the woman could do to pacify it. It had, 
1 believe, nothing at all the matter with it, but seemed, from sheer 
frowardness, to imagine that the little world of our miserable apart- 
ment was made for itself. Sometimes the good wife sat up in 
her bed with the little animal hugged up between her chin and her 
elbows, hushing and rocking herself and it ; then she patted its back, 
and still it cried. ‘Then ten times (I dare say) in the course of the 
night, out of bed got the poor husband, and stood for several 
minutes at the stove, with a pair of lean bare legs, and an extremely 
short shirt, stirring something in a saucepan with the broken stump 
of an iron spoon. A picture of obedience and misery! ‘Then he got 
into bed again. ‘Then came a long consultation and almost a 
quarrel, about what was best to be done. Then the grand specific 
was administered, but all without effect. At last the other children 
awoke, and the youngest of these began to cry too: and the mother 
said it was the big one’s fault, and beat her. So off she went, and 
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we had a loud concert, till, what with the noise of the children, and 
the heat, and the dirt, and the fleas, I felt ready to rush out of doors 
and roll myself in the snow. _ But every thing must have an end, and 
so at last the childre:; became all tired out, and by degress grew 
quiet ; and in the morning I found I had been asleep, and got out of 
bed determined to be off as soon as I possibly could.’"—p. 78—80. 


The method of travelling in these parts is not at least without 
its apparent danger. Mr. Head met with an able driver, and 
they passed over their difficulties in a style worthy of the four-in- 
hand club: we question whether any members of that now 
obsolete society ever took a drag down and up a hill in better 
style than Mr, Head’s charioteer. 


‘ Oceasionally, during this stage, we encountered some little 
ravines, or precipitous gullies, which crossed the road, and which 
formed small creeks or outlets of the river. There were several of 
these which it was necessary to pass, and at the bottom of each wasa 
rude wooden bridge without side-rails, and scarcely broad enough to 
permit three horses to pass abreast ; notwithstanding which, we went 
over with our pair always at full gallop: much to my annoyance at 
first, till I found that the cattle possessed quite as much sense as their 
driver, and sufficiently understood what they were about. ‘The ravines 
were so steep, that in order to ascend one side, it was absolutely 
necessary to rush down the other to gain an impetus ; and the distance 
from the top to the bottum was about one hundred and fifty yards. 
The bridges were composed of pine logs laid loosely together, which 
made a rattling and a clatter as the horses’ feet came upon them. The 
Frenchman drove with long cord reins, without any contrivance to 
prevent them falling down the horses’ sides, and the rest of the 
tackling was of an equally. simple fashion. ‘The cattle were indeed 
but barely attached to the vehicle; a matter of little importance 
during the former part of the journey, but now deserving a little more 
consideration : for the horses, so sure as they arrived at the verge of 
each ravine, seemed to take all sort of charge upon themselves, while 
the driver, yielding to circumstances, sat still upon his seat. Up went 
their heads and tails, and, like a pair of hippogrifs, down they went 
with a dash till they reached the bridge, when, closing together, laying 
back their ears, and cringing in their backs, they rattled over the 
logs at full gallop, and up the opposite bank, till the weight of the 
vehicle brought them to a walk. Now came the turn of the driver ; 
and as he was perfect in all the words which frighten horses, he used 
them with such emphasis, jumping out of the sleigh at the same time 
with considerable activity, while the animals dragged it through the 
deep snow, that he contrived to keep them to their collar till they had 
completed the ascent.’—p. 81—83. 


The houses of the settlers on the line of road in a country so 
thinly inhabited as this part of North America, scarcely belong 
so much to the inhabitants as the travellers. They are entered 
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without ceremony: a salutation is scarcely considered neces< 
sary : the voyager enters, comes in after him his log of wood, 
tod, after he has thrown it on the fire, he takes down the key of 
the stable from its nail as if it were his own. The landlord 
may go to bed at night with an empty house; and in the 
morning find the hearth of his log-fire strewed with sturdy 
strangers who have dropped in at all hours of the night. “ It 
is a question,” says Mr. Head, * which is best off, the pennyless 
guest or the host himself, who cannot, in his own house, walk 
across his bed-room after nine o'clock at night, without the risk 
of disturbing some great fellow stretched out and snoring before 
his fire, and who, if he happen to be trod upon, will swear as 
loudly as if the whole house belonged to him, 

On entering a house in Canada, the stranger stands a moment 
on the threshold to shake off the loose snow from his feet. 
This operation is performed by striking the hinder part of the 
calf of each leg with the great toe of the opposite foot very 
rapidly—this is as common in Canada as mali use of a mat 
in England, and becomes so much a habit, that the Indians 
never enter a room even in summer without going through the 
ceremony. From such origins arise national practices, which 
often outlive their occasion and necessity. 

At Preque Isle Mr. Head was entertained at the house of a 
Mr. Turner, on whom he has exercised his talent for sketching ; 
the portrait is curious: in these remote and thinly-inhabited 
countries, if a man has not active duties to perform, in the 
absence of all claims of society and all motives of excitement 
he sinks into a state of absolute torpor. 


‘ My host was, I believe, an American,—a tall, withered, thin man, 
about sixty years of age, with extremely small legs and thighs, narrow 
shoulders, long back, and as straight as a ramrod. Innumerable 
short narrow wrinkles, which crossed each other in every direction, 
covered his face, which was all the same colour—as brown as a nut ; 
and he had a very small mouth, which was drawn in and pursed up 
at the corners. His eyes were very little, black, keen, and deep set in 
his head. He hardly ever spoke ; and 1 do not think, that while I 
was in his house I ever saw him smile. He was dressed in an old 
rusty black coat and trowsers, both perfectly threadbare, and glazed 
about the collar, cuffs, and knees with grease ; and he sat always in 
one posture and in one place,—bolt upright on a hard wooden chair. 
He seemed to me the picture of a man who, from want of interest in 
the world, had fallen into a state of apathy ;—and yet that would seem 
impossible, considering that Mr. ‘Turner was the chief diplomatist in 
these parts,—the representative of the commissariat department, 
charged with the duties of supplying the garrison at Presque Isle,—a 
man of high importance in his station, invested with local authority. 
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and in direct communication and correspondence with the higher 
powers at Quebec. Notwithstanding all this, the energies of Mr. 
Turner's body and mind were suffered to lie at rest; for the garrison 
consisted of a corporal and four privates, making in all five men, to 
supply them with rations was nearly his whole and sole occupation ; 
and so he had gradually sobered down into the quiet tranquil sort of 
person I found him. A daughter, a fine, handsome, bouncing girl, 
under twenty, with sparkling black eyes and an animated countenance, 
seemed to bear testimony to days gone by, when affairs were some- 
what more lively ; but the contrast now was sufficiently striking ; for 
without regarding her, any body, or any thing, he kept his place and 
attitude, sitting always clase to the stove. 

‘ There was a small square hole in the centre of the door (as there 
generally is in all Canada stoves), made to open and shut with a 
slider as occasion requires: this he kept open for a purpose of his 
own; for by long practice he had acquired a knack of spitting 
through this little hole with such unerring certainty, by a particular 
sort of jerk through his front teeth, that he absolutely never missed 
his mark. This accomplisnment was the more useful to him, as he 
was in the habit of profusely chewing tobacco,—all the care he seemed 
to have !—and he opened the door of the stove now and then, to see 
how the fire was going on.’—p. 98—101. 

From this point the pedestrian part of the voyage commenced, 
the most fatiguing and painful part of which was the necessity 
of carrying on the feet the clumsy snow-shoes. This snow- 
shoe is a light wooden frame of an oval shape, about forty 
inches long and eighteen in extreme breadth, and its weight 
about two pounds. The whole surface within is formed of a 
net-work of thong, like that of a racket, but rather stouter. A 
small square aperture about the size of a man’s hand is left in 
the net-work, into which the toes sink at every step, by which 
means the foot is prevented from slipping back, and a purchase 
is given to step from, while the snow-shoe, forming an artificial 
platform, remains still in the ground. The foot is in no way 
confined to the machine, except by the toes, by which it is 
lifted or rather dragged along at each step. Such is Mr. Head’s 
description of the shoe which to him proved an instrument of 
torture. The weight and the strain upon the ancle cause to 
those unaccustomed to the use of it, a severely painful malady, 
which is called the mal a raquette. 

On this route Mr. Head travelled in company with the 
Canadians who had charge of the post letters, and who acted as 
his guides: they were joined by the accidental travellers and 
settlers pursuing the same road. One of these settlers entered 
into conversation with Mr. Head. The relations of this man 
lived in the town of Ayr in Scotland, and he complained that 
all intercourse had ceased between him and them owing to the 
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miscarriage of his letters. Mr. Head agreed to take charge of 
one for him. The description of the poor man’s difficulties in 
inditing an epistle in these wild regions is amusing, and may 
serve to shew the inconsistency of letters and hand-labour in a 
scarcely-settled country, and console the friends of emigrants 
for an apparent negligence. The letter was accomplished in a 
log-house where the travellers spent the evening in smoking 
and the night in sleeping. The writer seated himself on the 
ground ina corner of the room; his desk was a plate supported 
on his knees; his paper was as bad as well could be; his ink. 
newly thawed and quite pale; his pen pulled out of a wild- 
goose’s tail, was oily ; his own hand was as hard as the bark of 
a tree, and his broad black thumb had been smashed by the 
blow of a hammer or an axe, and had no sort of bend in it. 
Nevertheless he produced a folded epistle, and Mr. Head sub- 
sequently delivered it to its address. On one occasion it blew 
a violent snow-storm, and no exertions of the party could 
enable them to reach their appointed resting-place. The con- 
sequence was, that they were obliged to spend a polar night 
under the inclement air, which makes a citizen in snug quarters 
tremble with horror and apprehension. The narrative of this 
night’s efforts forms an encouraging picture of the resources of 
human power. It begins thus— 

* But, in spite of every obstacle, the strength of the two Canadians 
was astonishing ; with bodies bent forward, and leaning on their 
collar, on they marched, drawing the tobogins after them, with a 
firm, indefatigable step; and we had all walked a little more than 
severi hours, when the snow-storm had increased to such a pitch of 
violence, that it seemed impossible for any human creature to with- 
stand it ; it bid defiance even to their most extraordinary exertions. 
The wind now blew a hurricane. We were unable to see each other 
at a greater distance than ten yards, and the drift gave an appearance 
to the surface of snow we were passing over, like that of an agitated 
sea. Wheeled round every now and then by the wind, we were enve- 
loped in clouds so dense, that a strong sense of suffocation was abso- 
lutely produced. We all halted: the Canadians admitted that farther 
progress was impossible ; but the friendly shelter of the furest was at 
hand, and the pines waved their dark branches in token of an asylum. 
——We turned our shoulders to the blast, and comfortless and weather- 
beaten, sought our refuge. The scene, though changed, was still not 
without interest ; the frequent crashes of falling trees, and the cracking 
of their vast Jimbs as they rocked and writhed in the tempest, created 
awful and impressive sounds ; but it was no time to be idle: warmth 
and shelter were objects connected with life itself, and the Canadians 
immediately commenced the vigorous application of their resources. 
By means of their small light axes, a good sized maple tree was ina 
yery few minutes levelled with the earth, and in the mean time we 
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cleared of snow a square spot of ground, with large pieces of bark 
ripped from the fallen trees. The fibrous bark of the white cedar, 
previously rubbed to powder between the hands, was ignited, and 
blowing upon this, a flame was produced. This being fed, first by the 
silky peelings of the birch bark, and then by the bark itself, the oily 
and bituminous matter burst forth into full action, and a splendid fire 
raised its flames and smoke amidst a pile of huge logs, to which one 
and all of us were constantly and eagerly contributing. 

‘Having raised a covering of spruce boughs above our heads, to 
serve as a partial defence from the snow, which was still falling in 
great abundance, we sat down, turning our feet to the fire, making 
the most of what was, under circumstances, a source of real consola- 
tion. We enjoyed absolute rest! One side of our square was 
bounded by a huge tree, which lay stretched across it. Against this 
our fire was made; and on the opposite side towards which I had 
turned my back, another very large one was growing, and into this 
latter, being old and decayed, | had by degrees worked my way, and 
it formed an admirable shelter. The snow was banked up on all 
sides nearly five feet high, like a white wall ; and it resolutely main- 
tained its position, not an atom yielding to the fierce crackling fire 
which blazed up close against it. 

‘The Canadians were soon busily employed cooking broth in a 
saucepan. for they had provided themselves much better with provi- 
sions than I had. I had relied upon being able to put up with the 
fare I might meet with, not taking into consideration the want of 
traffic, and distance from the civilized parts of the province ; owing to 
which, the scanty provision of the inhabitants could not allow them 
to minister to the wants of others, although they might be provided 
with a sufficiency for themselves. And I now saw the guides pulling 
fresh meat out of the soup with their fingers, and sharing it liberally 
with my servant, whom they had admitted into their mess. The poor 
fellows seeing that | had nothing but a piece of salted pork, which I 
had toasted at the fire on a stick, offered me a share of their supper, 
but this I felt myself bound to decline. My servant had fewer 
scruples, and consequently fared better. In return for their intentions 
1 gave them a good allowance of whiskey, which added to their com- 
fort and increased their mirth. One by one they lighted their tobacco 
pipes, and continued to smoke ; till, dropping off by degrees, the 
whole party at last lay stretched out snoring before me.’—pp. 121—125. 


We cannot go on with this extract: but have quoted enough 
to shew that even in the depths of a North American forest, 
buried in snow, and deprived of every ordinary succedaneum of 
civilized life, a man needs only to be bold and persevering. At , 
the time when our traveller arrived at the St. Lawrence, that 
mighty river was not fixed by the frost. Its rapid torrent was 
carrying down immense masses of ice, and was frozen over for a 
considerable distance from each bank. The traverse was a 
service of danger, and indeed only practicable to the hardy and 
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active Canadian. It was effected, anda few days after the river 
was attacked by a frost, and passable to all the world. The act 
of fixing the river is the affair of but a few seconds. The 
moment a general jam takes place, as it is called by Mr. 
Head, the frost has time to do its business ; the whole of the 
different masses are connected together by the frozen surface, 
and the rapid current rushing up between the different masses 
is quickly frozen, and serves as cement to fix the whole in one 
compact mass of ice. A road is then cut by means of axe and 
hatchet, the avenue. is quickly filled with vehicles and pas- 
sengers, merchandise passes from one side to the other, and all 
the world begins to perceive the value of a road. They call it 
a “ Pont.” 

After passing Quebec, Montreal, and Kingston, which towns 
our traveller scarcely condescends to notice, on the ground of 
their being well known, or perhaps because they are not alto- 
gether in the desert, he proceeds to York, and thence to the 
bay of Pentagushene, an outlet of Lake Huron, where it was the 
object of the government to establish a naval and military maga- 
zine. In this work, it seems Mr. Head was employed, but in 
what department precisely we have not ascertained. It at any 
rate led him to a wild residence in the woods, to which part of 


the narrative we have at length arrived. We shall give his own 
account of his first introduction to forest companions : 


‘On entering the wood, I ascended a steep acclivity, which I had no 
sooner surmounted, than I found myself amongst a parcel of small 
huts, made up of a few poles thatched over with spruce boughs, scat- 
tered here and there; and from two or three of these it was that the 
smoke issued. There was not such a thing as a log-house to be 
seen ; but I observed, that one of the huts was rather better finished 
than the rest, anda farther distinction was allotted to it by a flag, 
which was placed upon the roof. It was evident, that none of them 
could have been long erected, the snow was so excessively deep, and the 
foot-marks so few ; however, | made my way immediately towards the 
one with a flag, where I found captain C , of the navy ; and I had 
no sooner entered and introduced myself, than I received a very cordial 
welcome. Captain C—— immediately afforded me the assistance of a 
couple of men to build me «a hut ; and, as it was necessary that it should 
be ready for me to sleep in the same night, I went back to the place 
where I had left my servant with the baggage. I told him where I 
would have the hut built ; and, leaving him to superintend the works 
and remove the things, | returned to captain C » where I was 
regaled with a fine piece of boiled beef, which 1 was hungry enough 
to think excellent, though from its toughness it would hardly remain 
upon the fork. Captain P and lieutenant E——, the other officers 
appointed to the establishment, had assembled at the commodore’s 
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hut, and with them I remained till nearly seven o'clock, when I left 
the = to attend to my own affairs. 

‘I had directed my hut to be erected on the summit of the brow 
which rose close from the bay; and when I returned to the spot I 
found my servant busily arranging my different articles of property in 
an edifice which, if not equal in splendour to the renowned palace of 
Aladdin, had been, at least, completed nearly in as little time. By the 
help of a few poles and cedar boughs, I had now, such as it was, a 
house of my own. ‘There were at least two sides with a back part, 
and the front was open; but a brilliant fire was blazing before it, big 
enough for the kitchen of the London tavern, and in itself a world of 
comfort. The planof the hut was notof my own contriving; it was such 
as local experience had determined upon, and of the following descrip- 
tion: the front, where the fire was burning, was six feet high and 
eight feet broad ; but the roof dipped towards the extreme end, which 
was only four fect high, and the length was exactly ten feet. The 
snow had been well cleared away from the bottom, and, being banked 
up, it helped to support the poles which formed thesframe-work. A 
bundle of spruce boughs laid across the extreme end, with a sack of 
potatoes for my pillow, formed my bed ; and if I had no door oppo- 
site, all the cold that got in necessarily passed through the fire and 
smoke. My baggage,—that is, a very small valise, a gun case, and 
some other little packages,—was easily disposed of within these narrow 
limits, and every thing was perfectly ready for my repose soon after 
it was. dark. My servant I had got attached to the shipwrights’ mess, 
<a noisy set of fellows, crammed altogether within a very small com- 
pass, and among them there were some singers, the sound of whose 
voices I used frequently to hear at night as I sat by myself.— 
pp. 187—190. 


The next morning the new settler provided himself with an 
axe, and aallied forth to cut down trees, for the wood of which 
he had various uses. The first article of furniture he manufac- 
tured was a bedstead, he then contrived a kind of bed of spruce 
boughs, having previously lashed his poles together with a kind 
of ticking, composed of the bark of the bass-tree, an article 
which, in those parts, supplies the place of rope and string. 
Before he had advanced far in his work, he was reinforced by a 
gang of Canadian axe-men from York, who arrived to be placed 
at his disposal. The party immediately set about the construc- 
tion of log-buildings for the reception of government stores, and 
huts for their own covering. 

The building of Mr. Head’s own house was the first operation ; 
he chose the brow of a hill for its scite, close above the bay, 
projecting to chop down, one by one, all the trees which 
impeded his prospects. A person desirous of trying the value 
of the different systems of forest scenery, and settling the ques- 
tions mooted between Sir Walter Scott and Mr, Withers, could not 
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hit upon a better scheme than that of settling amid the woods 
of Canada, and directing the operations of a few gangs of true 
Canadian woodmen. ‘The dexterity of these men is extraordi- 
nary. To the Canadian labourer, says Mr. Head, accustomed 
to the use from his childhood, the felling of a tree is the act of a 
few minutes. He can drop it whichever way he pleases, divest- 
ing it of its limbs, and adapting it for its place in the wall of 
the buildings with equal dexterity. Standing upon the fallen 
tree, and with his foot placed in such a position as would 
appear liable to be split to the instep at every blow, he strikes 
directly under it boldly and carelessly, thus making a large 
notch (which enters, perhaps, half the thickness of the tree) 
quite perpendicularly. We remember pointing out a fine tree 
in Hyde Park to a little fellow, the son of a naval officer, who 
had been long settled in Canada; his remark was, “I would 
drop it north in three minutes.” 

As Mr. Head’s house was in progress, he made a grand dis- 
covery : he was working close to the water’s edge, when behold, 
he turned up a large iron pot with three short legs ; invaluable 
tripod, the uses of this utensil were manifold, nay, incalculable. 
The first application of it was to the purposes of an oven, and 
that same evening the iron pot presented its discoverer with a 
loaf of bread. 

Since Mr. Head’s arrival in the woods, the weather had been 
uncertain ; the snow was slushy, and walking far impracticable 
without the aid of snow-shoes, of which he hada horror; but on 
the Gth of March the world assumed another aspect, the snow 
clothed in glass, and the bay was frozen. A new pleasure was 
opened to him, he put on his skates, and seemed to have found a 
new sense ; he had got wings and had left the state of chrysalism. 
In the course of gratifying this new power, he meets with an 
adventure which he shall describe in his own words : 


‘ The glow of exercise, the lively rattle of the skates, and the sen- 
sation produced by the fresh air, combined to embellish the novelty 
of the scene before me, as I ranged with unlimited freedom the clear 
ice which extended all across the bay. Every object around me was 
unexplored, while I had the means of being conveyed, as it were on 
wings, from one to the other. I had been confined for many weeks, 
either sitting still half frozen in a carriage the whole of the day, or, 
since my arrival in the forest, completely weather-bound. For a long 
period I had never been thoroughly warm, only barely able to subdue 
cold, and had seldom during the whole day felt a dry stocking on my 
foot. My blood was now in full circulation, and the interest I felt 
in every thing around me was so great, that the sun had nearly reached 
the tops of the trees before I thought of returning to my dwelling. 1 
had looked almost into every corner of the bay, which was about 
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seven miles long and from two to three across, and was at last quite 
tired, when 1 discovered an object which attracted my attention. 

There was, at a distance on the ice, what appeared to be a mound 
of earth thrown up,—an appearance, under present circumstances, 
not to be readily accounted for; so 1 made towards it that I might 
see what it was. As I approached within a few hundred yards, I 
thought I perceived it move a little, and, halting for a moment, I saw 
that -that was really the case. It was of a light-brown colour; but 
the figure was so indistinct, that while I watched it attentively I 
could not decide what it could possibly be. A bear would have been 
blacker, and I knew of no living creature of those regions answering 
its description. But, whatever it might be, there it was, and it was 
therefore necessary to be a little cautious, as I had no arms, in ap- 
proaching it. I stood for some seconds thinking what I should do, 
and had almost determined to go home for my gun, when I saw the 
hide which caused all my speculation thrown suddenly aside to make 
way for the head and shoulders of an Indian, who protruded his rough 
matted locks into daylight from under it. ‘This solved the problem in 
a moment, and I saw that the man had been employed in fishing, and 
had so completely enveloped himself in a large buffalo skin that no 
part of his body, head, feet, or hands, were to be discovered. He sat 
over a square hole cut in the ice, with a short spear ready to transfix 
any fish which might be attracted by his bait. The hole was about a 
fot square, and the bait was an artificial fish of white wood, with 
leaden eyes and tin fins, and about eight or nine inches long. The 
ice where he had cut it was about three feet thick. 

‘ Being within a few yards of him, I commenced a parley by signs, 
for he did not appear to understand a word of English ; but he seemed 
to wish me anywhere else, and to be much annoyed at having been 
interrupted in his occupation. As my object was to pacify him, I 
gave him a small ball of twine I had in my pocket, and with this he 
was highly gratified ; much more so, however, by my skates, which 
he viewed with marks of great astonishment. Le looked narrowly at 
the straps which bound them to my fcet; but when I made him ac- 
quainted with their use, there were no bounds to his delight: at the 
same time he kept his own interest in view ; for he tried to persuade 
me to give him a piece of a red shirt of flannel which I wore, to make 
a bait with. ‘This I refused, by shaking my head and saying “ No, 
no!” rather loudly; but he kept on entreating, taking hold of a 
corner of the collar with his finger and thumb. I persisted in refusing, 
and kept him off. But he was not so easily answered, and offered me 
his knife, giving me to understand | might cut it from what part of 
the garment I pleased. So, shaking him by the hand and patting his 
shaggy locks, | skated away, leaving him to pursue his occupation for 
the rest of the evening.’ —p. 199—203. 


The frost continued, and the hermit of the forest had leisure 
to make some observations on the extraordinary sounds which 
at extremely low degrees of temperature proceed from the frozen 
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bosom of the lake. ‘TI was” says he, “ occasionally surprised by 
sounds produced by the wind, indescribably awful and grand. 
Whether the vast sheet of ice was made to vibrate and bellow 
like the copper, which generates the thunder of the stage, or 
whether the air rushing through its cracks and fissures pro- 
duced the noise I will not pretend to say; still less to de- 
scribe the various intonations which struck upon the ear. A 
dreary undulating sound wandered from point to point, per- 
plexing the mind to imagine whence it came or whither it went ; 
whether aerial or subterraneous : sometimes like low moaning 
und then swelling into a deep-toned note, as produced by some 
A£olian instrument: it being in fact and without metaphor, the 
voice of winds imprisoned on the bosom of the deep. This 
night I listened for the first time to what was then perfectly 
new to me, although I experienced its repetition on many sub- 
sequent occasions whenever the temperature fell very suddenly.” 

By the time that the log-house was finished, and Mr. Head 
was about to take possession of his castle, the establishment 
at Pentagushene Bay received an order of removal : the govern- 
ment had changed its intentions. The camp was consequently 
broken up and the party took their departure for York, except- 


ing Mr. Head and his Canadians, who were left in a desert 
station on Kempenfeldt. His solitude being now more com- 
plete than ever, he was still more entirely left to his own re- 
sources, and the uncertainty of how long it was intended that 
he should make his home on this spot, combined with the de- 
parture of his comrades, and the absence of every sort of com- 
fort, depressed his spirits. 


‘The tire had been neglected in the bustle of departure, and had 
got low; remnants of packages and rubbish lay strewed about; my 
Canadians were at work at some distance in the woods; and there 
was nothing to disturb the loneliness and silence of the place. The 
building consisted of a single room of sixteen feet by twelve. The 
sides were rude logs laid one upon another, and calked in so insuffi- 
cient a manner, that the light was visible in more places than 1 was 
able to count. ‘The door, of thin deal, was too ill-fitted to fill its 
frame, and the light which entered the apartinent was through a 
small window of four panes of green inferior glass —A gloomy feel- 
ing invariably envelopes the mind, upon finding one’s self suddenly 
deserted, as it were, and alone. Without stopping to think why, the 
very act of saying ‘‘ good bye,” and turning south while a friend or 
acquaintance walks away to the north, is always sufficient to produce 
this in a slight degree, and at the instant I felt inclined to despond. 
But a remedy, the best of all others, immediately suggested itself, and 
I seized my axe, to receive, by a couple of hours’ hard work in the 
woods, the benefit of my prescription,’—p. 21718, 
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Recovering his spirits by means of a copious use of the axe, 
he resumed his ordinary life: contrived a rest for his gun, tried 
his hand upon another bedstead, chopped his own firewood, and 
occupied his idle time in mending his habiliment. His gun con- 
stantly procured him fresh provision, and the kitchen and the 
toilette each consumed a smal] portion of his day. Sometimes 
he dined upon partridge, a woodpecker was good in a pudding ; 
and, by way of variety, squirrels hotly peppered tasted as well 
as arabbit. During these occupations he was unexpectedly 
joined by an ally, of whose services and faithful companionship 
he had no small reason to be grateful. 


‘March 20th. Very early this morning I was awakened by a scratch- 
ing at my door ; and on listening attentively, I distinctly heard the 
feet of some animal which evideutly had an intention of making its 
way into the house. It put its nose to the bottom of the door, snuf- 
fling and whining from eagerness, after the manner, as I thought, of 
adog. Conceiving it might possibly be either a bear or a wolf, with- 
out stopping to put on my clothes, I seized my gun, which was ready 
loaded over the fire, and keeping my eyes upon the door, which was of 
such very thin deal, and so imperfectly fastened by a wooden latch, 
that I could place no confidence whatever in its strength, I remained 
still a moment or two, not making up my mind exactly what to do. 
My window was fixed, and the glass so bad, that light would barely 
pass through it. As to distinguishing any object on the other side, 
that was quite impossible. There was many a hole in the house of 
which I might have availed myself, but it was scarcely day-break, and 
therefore too dark to discern any thing without. So I threw a small 
log or two upon the fire to blaze up, thinking it best to remain 
where I was, even in case the creature should happen to break into 
the house, when I should be sure to have a fair shot at it. Scarcely a 
minute had now elapsed from the very beginning, when | concluded, 
from the sound, the perseverance, and total absence of fear of the 
animal, that it must be a dog, and nothing else ; so 1 opened the door 
very little and with extreme caution, and discovered, to my surprise 
and satisfaction, that I] was right; fora dog it was ; and in an instant, 
a brown, rough water-spaniel bounced into my room, overjoyed at 
having reached a human habitation. ‘To account at once for the cir+ 
cumstance :—My house was but little removed out of the line of 
march of the North-west traders ; to one of which persons (as I after- 
wards discovered) the dog had belonged ; and having lost his master, 
had wandered through the forest, till he came by chance to, my 
dwelling. 

‘1 greeted him with a most cordial welcome, happy to have a com- 
panion ; an honest friend! whether from the clouds or elsewhere, no 
matter; so wishing his former master, whoever he might be, all sorts 
of prosperity, my only hope was, that he might never show his face in 
my neighbourhood; and I puta string round the neck of the dog. 
The poor fellow was, on his part, just as happy to see me as a dog 
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could well be. He frisked and jumped, wagging his tail, and licking 
my hands, while his eloquent eyes, as plainly as letters engraved on 
brass, besought me to make trial of the merits of one so ready, on his 
part, to execute a bond of faithful allegiance. I shewed him my gun, 
holding it down low to his nose ; upon which he held his head back, 
while a glance of recognition ratified the treaty. Calling immediately 
for my servant, I got my breakfast ; not forgetting my new guest. I 
had nothing for myself but bread and salt pork, which I shared with 
him. He ate voraciously, having been, apparently, a long time with- 
out food. I tried all the names of dogs, in order to see to which he 
answered best; and at last fancied that he attended most to that of 
Rover. So Rover, at all events, I determined to call him.’ 
p- 227—230. 


It may give a lively idea to the citizen of the wants of a 
settler in these parts, that Mr. Head from this log-house sent 
forty-seven miles and back across the frozen bay, covered with 
deep and slushy snow and frequently penetrated with air holes 
for a file to set a saw with. Liberté, the Canadian, employed 
on this expedition, brought back with him not only some files 
but a large piece of the flesh of a bear which some Indians had 
Bret him. It wasa great lump of black looking meat, very 

ike horse flesh, nevertheless a piece of fresh meat was a delicacy 

and it was cooked for dinner. Ill cooked we apprehend : 1t 
tasted as if it had been kept ina hot pocket for some time; a 
fault neither to be attributed in our opinion to the bear, nor 
the bearer, but to the cook. 

This Liberté was the only man in the neighbourhood who 
would have undertaken or was likely to succeed ina similar 
journey. He was born for such exploits: he was in blood 

alf a savage, in face a most curious combination of health and 
ugliness. His constitution was strong as that of a bear. 


‘ Heedless of cold, a known and tried pedestrian, his short, thick 
figure betokened incalculable strength, and his swarthy features showed 
a tinge too dark and fixed to be discomposed by common causes. 
He had suffered grievously from the small-pox, and he had but one 
eye, the other having been gouged out one or two years before by the 
thumb in a drunken squabble.’—p. 28. 


About the middle of April the weather suddenly changed, the 
scenery of the country assumed a totally different aspect and 
all the winter pursuits of the dweller in the woods were suc- 
ceeded by others appropriate to the fine season. The climate 
of Canada knows no intermediate seasons: they are neither 
prepared by autumn for winter nor for summer by spring, the 
appearance of things shifts like a stage scene, as if rather under 
the influence of a magician’s wand, than by the slow and regular 
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processes of nature. The efiect of this change upon the 
whole creation is very pleasingly described by our author. 


‘I perceived in the morning all the ice broken in pieces, and float- 
ing towards the lake. It was moving slowly away, and a consider- 
able extent of water was already uncovered. ‘This was a joyful sight, 
for of all things a sheet of water conveys the most lively impressions 
to the mind, and confined as I was from the impassable state of the 
ice to the shores on one side of the bay, the barrier was no sooner re- 
moved than I felt a sensation of liberation, which seemed to be par- 
ticipated by the turbulent waves themselves, as, just risen from their 
bondage, they rallied as it were and held council together, bubbling 
and fretting in their eagerness to press on the rear of their retiring 
enemy. The wind chased the chilly field before it, which, split into 
mammocks, was every minute retiring farther from the sight, till 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, when the lively change was alto- 
gether perfect, and Kempenfeldt Bay, so long the type of dreary 
winter, became a lovely basin of pure water. And, as if to add to the 
gratifying occurrence, the ice had no sooner disappeared, than the 
wind lulled, and the sun beamed forth to embellish the natural beau- 
ties of a spot in themselves very much above the common order. As 
the evening advanced, it was beautifu] to see the enormous pines with 
which the banks were fringed, reflected in the water, while the winding 
shore presented a pleasing variety of sandy beach, and bluff, rocky 
head-land. Nor were the animal creation insensible to the moment : 
the large fish leaped incessantly high out of the water, and it was 
scarcely dark before a flock of wild fowl flew round and round in cir- 
cles, lowering themselves by degrees, till each, one after another, 
dashed heavily into the favourite element. A sportsman can readily 
comprehend how animating it was to listen to the wild sounds which 
now broke upon the ear, as the feathered troop held their gabbling 
conversation together, and diving and splashing by turns, they com- 
menced every now and then a short flight for the sake of a fresh 
launch upon the water. Every thing now was new; nature had 
thrown off her homely winter's garb, and was beginning to unveil her 
beauties. My enjoyments were from that day increased, and fish and 
fowl were added to my resources.—p. 257—259. 


The fish were caught by spearing: an occupation which not 
only afforded food but sport. To be enabled to pursue it Mr. 
Head purchased a bark canoe of an Indian, a frail vessel which 
a child of twelve years of age can carry, but which will hold 
three men, and which is under the guidance of an experienced 
Indian, can follow the fish in all the deviousness of its rapid 
course. Sir Walter Scott has adorned one of his romances with 
a salmon-tickling : and all the world found it good: we have 
been interested in Mr. Head’s fish-spearing and shall enable 
others to judge if there are not other pleasures than those of 
the salon and the boudoir, 
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‘April 2Ist. The evening turned out remarkably fine, and the water 
was as smooth as a looking-glass. Every thing was ready for my 
tish-spearing expedition, the preparations for which were extremely 
simple. The fish-spear consisted of a straight handle about fifteen 
feet long, to which a couple of barbed iron spikes, of sufficient size to 
pierce a moderate-sized salmon, were affixed. The birch-bark, for 
the purpose of light, was prepared in pieces three or four double, 
each the size of a large quarto book ; and one at a time of these was 
stuck in a cleft pole five or six feet long, placed at the head of the 
canoe, overhanging the water in such a manner that the blazing bark 
might shine upon it. It was no sooner dark than I went to the 
water’s edge, where Liberté and another Canadian were ready with 
the canoe. As he held the vessel to the shore I steadied myself by his 
shoulder, stepped in cautiously, and took my seat in the middle. The 
canoe was a very egg-shell, and as cranky as a washing-tub, more 
fitted to carry ghosts than men, while Liberté was as ugly as Charon 
himself. A boy of twelve years old could have carried it, notwith- 
standing it was to hold three of us. We had an establishment of 
tinder and matches, and some pieces of fat pork cut into slips as a 
substitute for candles. 

‘As soon as we embarked, the men paddled away along shore 
towards the head of the bay; and as soon as we came near some 
small streams which set into the bay, we stopped, and the men, 
having struck a light, kindled the birch-bark in the cleft pole. Crack- 
ling like soft fat, the unctuous matter produced a clear flame, which 
lighted up the watery depth beneath us to the brightness of day. The 
soft ashes which fell occasionally from the fire caused a ripple, which 
for a moment confused the objects underneath, but otherwise at a 
depth of ten feet every thing was clear and resplendent. The slightest 
form was distinctly visible,—every pebble, even the beetle that 
crawled on the ground. We passed some perch lying close to the 
bottom, aud soon afterwards a rapid quiver of the water announced 
the presence of some larger fish. Pibetté now became animated, and 
pointing his spear in the proper direction, made signal to the man in 
the stern to give way. He struck once, twice, without success; but 
the third time brought a large fish up on his spear. It was a sucking 
carp; a worthless fish, full of bones, and very watery. However we 
pursued the remainder, and killed two more. We advanced nearer 
the head of the bay, and at the same time saw two other lights pro- 
ceeding from the canoes of Indians who had visited the neighbour- 
hood, and were pursuing the same occupation with ourselves. ’ 

‘ All of a sudden Liberté again sounded an alarm, and off we were 
again in pursuit of a fish, which I could not for a long time see: a 
fine salmon-trout, but of a nature infinitely wilder than the carp. We 
chased him like lightning, turning and doubling in his wake, till I was 
obliged to hold both sides of the canoe to keep myself from being 
thrown out into the water. However I caught sight of the fish every 
now and then, when he was for a moment still ; then he made a dart, 
and all again was obscure. We were some minutes after him, having 
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lost him, and come upon him again, but finally he eluded our pursuit, 
and made his way into deep water, till the glimmer of his silver sides 
was lost in the lurid yellow gleam that, becoming by rapid degrees 
more and more opake, confined to its very narrow limits our subaque- 
ous prospect. I changed places with Liberté, with some risk of being 
upset, and 1 took the spear, kneeling down in the head of the canoe. 
(We had regularly replenished our lights, which burnt out every five 
minutes or thereabouts.) We went back to where we left the carp, 
and found them again. I struck at them several times, but without 
success. I found it not only difficult to hit them, from the refraction 
of the water, but impossible, even had I judged the distance correctly, 
to drive the spear, by its long bending handle, straight forward. I 
saw some perch close to the bottom, and I speared one of them. We 
were in about ten feet water, and 1 found it was necessary to aim a 
foot at least below the object. I had the less difficulty, as they were 
not in motion. I also saw at the bottom a hideous looking fish, 
yellow with black spots, the body like that of a snake, with a large 
head, about a foot and a half long, and somewhat in form resembling 
the small fish found under stones in running streams in England, and 
called the miller’s thumb. I speared him, and found him so strong, 
that 1 verily expected he would have broken the handle of the spear. 

* He was what the Canadians call a‘cat-fish. In his writhing he had 
a knack of twisting his supple body like an eel round the spear, and 
with a force that, considering his size, was quite surprising. He was, 
of course, not eatable.—p. 265—269. 


When we read of the sturdy life of the forester, of its inde- 
»endence and its activity, of its healthy energy and its noble 
reedom from the chains of poverty, we cannot help exclaiming 
with Mr. Head, why do not the young and free seek a home 
among the untrodden wilds of bounteous nature. Why linger 
away a life of dubious existence in corrupt capitals, or in 
hungry villages: why suffer the pains of contempt and 
want and repulsed endeavours, when the woods invite the 
resolute occupant to peaceful labour and well-earned content : 
in the woods poverty is no evil: the settler has nothing to buy, 
nothing to pay; all he wants is to be had for the trouble of 
procuring it: the trees which afford him shelter, supply him 
with abundant fuel; the ground he disencumbers is his farm ; 
far and wide extend his manorial rights: with a gun in his 
hand he seeks for food what others pursue for pleasure; the 
water supplies him with fish, and he is a bad manager if he 
does not soon surround his habitation with abundance. It 
requires a strong will to plunge out of society into the wide sea 
of the solitary wood ; and it would be absurd to undervalue the 
advantages of society to those who stand well with it; but, for 
the man to whom it is a niggard of its goods, whom it suffers in 
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its bosom rather than cherishes, for the stout arm that can 
hardly win its bread, and the stout heart almost broken by wit- 
nessing distress it cannot relieve, the terrors of the boundless 
forest must be small indeed. Listen to Mr. Head, who does not 
speak without experience: the privations of this species of life 
he was as likely to feel as another, and yet his memory is 
charged almost wholly with the advantages of such an existence 
in comparison at least with pauperism at home ; and pauperism 
is not confined to the dependancy of the parish. 


‘It seemed wonderful to think there should be so few among our 
poorer classes with energy enough to break the chains of poverty, and 
visit a land where pauperism is yet unknown; where youth and 
strength supply the catalogue of human wants, and where industry 
must meet its sure reward. The exuberant abundance of wood for 
fuel renders tlie fire-side of the peasant, during the long evenings of 
winter, a solace equal to that of many a wealthier citizen of the 
world, and as his children, with united strength, drag each log to the 
hearth, he rejoices at the clearance of the encumbered earth, when 
those of the civilized world pay dearly for the enjoyment of warmth. 
An emulative feeling stimulates the natural industry of his constitu- 
tion. The rattling clank of a neighbour's axe, the crashing fall of a 
heavy tree, seem to demand responsive exertion on his part, and give 
rise to an energy, which, even if the tinkling frosty air at his fingers’ 
ends fails to remind him that he has work on hand, quickly rouses 
within him the spirit of active labour. The work of his young 
children is of a value to him, far exceeding the expense of their main- 
tenance, and he lives in the enjoyment of the consciousness of being 
able to leave them an inheritance of peace, if not of affluence. With 
facilities of water-carriage, fish in abundance, and fuel, by the help of 
his gun, he may complete the necessaries of life, and while the 
partridge and wild pigeon supply him with variety in food, he has 
also in store both recreation and amusement.’—pp. 259—260. 


It must be understood all along that our author speaks of the 
Canadas: other countries, as New South Wales, South Africa, 
may have their advantages—may have also greater counter- 
vailing evils. The apparent objection to the more northern parts 
of North America is the severity of the cold, which it is very 
possible may be so far from being a real objection, that it may 
contribute to the production of energy and the preservation of 
health. 

Mr. Head was not permitted to remain long in his retreat : 
an order from his superiors drew him from the woods, and 
before the end of summer he was on his way to England to give 
the world a report of the pleasures and pains of a forest life. 
He concludes his volume with some remarks on emigration : 
without being profound, or embracing any wide extent of 
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uestion, they are sensible and practical, and together with 
the remainder of the book of which we have endeavoured 
to give a faint idea, entitle him to the favour of the public. 
Mr. Head is not a scientific traveller ; he makes no discoveries 
of any kind, but he is a lively and agreeable artist, who paints 
things as he sees them. We have heard that he is a brother of 
the captain Head, of whose galloping course across the continent 
of South America we gave a favourable account in an early 
number. The brothers seem to resemble one another in 
straightforwardness of style and promptitude of manner. They 
write like athletic persons capable of contending with fatigue, 
and not afraid to encounter danger. Mr. George Head will now 
be as renowned for his exertions on foot, as captain Head has 
been for his feats on horseback. 





Art. V].—The Further Division of Labour in Civil Life proposed. By 
William Wickens. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 1829. 


YHE convenience of the division, of labour in the mechanical 
arts, and the various provinces of industry, has passed into 

a maxim; and it would be considered idling with common 
places to remind people, that an increase of skill is to be pro- 
cured by contining attention and ingenuity to few objects. In 
the daily occupations of life it is sufficiently known, that 
constancy of application is a cause of proficiency, and the 
dabbler in many employments, the workman in many trades, is 
proverbially incompetent in all; but this opinion, which is a 
truism in respect of the ordinary walks of labour, will almost 
startle as paradox when affirmed to hold at least equally good in 
the business of legislation and government. It is thus that 
principles are often unseen in their highest applications, as the 
doctrine of gravitation to the earth’s centre was long recognized 
before Newton discovered the prevalence of attraction in the 
celestial system. So long as we Rom to the subject departments 
of duty and industry, we find the law of division of labour, and 
preparation for employment of admitted virtue and regulating 
force, but the governing world above is constituted and treated 
as if properly exempt from such rules. very part of the main 
machinery of our “matchless constitution,” both in structure 
and operation, would encourage the opinion, that nothing is 
necessary to the business of governing but the power. Of our 
three Estates, two depend on the accidents of birth, and the 
third on purchase. The king of England is educated, only 
rather worse than any private nobleman or gentleman, and no 
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nobleman or gentleman is educated in morals or politics, as 
a science necessarily preparative for the performance of his 
public duties. The hereditary legislators idea of morals. is 
generally conveyed to hin by his intercourse with the world ; 
there he finds certain degrees and manners of irregularity, occu- 
pying the whole of the moral code in affairs of the sexes ; and as 
or his politics, as he calls them, he takes the name of Whig or 
Tory according to the custom of his family, and derives his 
notion of the points in question from his party newspaper and 
club. The member of the House of Commons, in the third 
instance, is perhaps a country booby or an idler, who has money, 
but wants consequence, and accordingly buys the power of 
making laws, franking letters, and adding the coveted M. P. to 
his name; or, if a person of ability and habits of application, 
he is engaged in a profession or business which occupies and 
exhausts his best power during the day, and leaves nothing but 
the husk and emptiness of the rhetorician for the senatorial 
business of the evening. The interests of a community would 
be simple and self-evident indeed, if these persons were capable 
of perceiving and promoting them. But they are confessed to 
be of vast intricacy; and yet this acknowledgement of the 
difficulty of the task of dealing with them, has been attended 
with no improved application or opinion, that it is a paramount 
duty to render the most anxious attention to matters often 
involving the prosperity of thousands to fearful extents. The 
terms on which the power of legislating is obtained, have 
naturally served to beget a habit of regarding the function with 
levity. It is bought as a bauble, and treated as a bauble when 
possessed—for the pleasure of the owner, not the welfare of the 
people, who are no parties to the bargain. This is the common 
sentiment, and it prevails where there are not the special causes 
mentioned for its conception. It is the habit to treat Parlia- 
mentary duties, as they are in mockery termed, as matters of 
secondary concern. The most sacred public obligation which 
can be contracted by an individual is waived for his personal 
interest or convenience, openly, avowedly, and without any 
sense of his committing a wrong to the society with whose 
welfare he has chosen to charge himself. We have not only to 
lament that devotion to public business has no existence, but 
we find ourselves so far removed from it, that the opinion even of 
its fitness has yet to be created. In an article in the Edinburgh 
Review attributed to Mr. Brougham, it was gravely affirmed 
that there was not one of an English Stateman’s duties which 
was incompatible with the most active pursuits of business ; or 
words of that import. Here we have the key to the common 
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vice—the opinion that legislation is an affair requiring no study 
or preparation—that it is a faculty coming after dinner, as, 
according to Dogberry, reading and writing come by nature. 
And certainly such legislation as that, which makes our Statute- 
book one monument of absurdity, is achievable under any cir- 
cumstances, and consistently with any conceivable extent of 
ignorance and carelessness. If the requisites for the thing be 
deduced from the thing afforded, the position ascribed to Mr. 
Brougham is incontestible. The worthlessness of an abortive 
effect is not, however, to be converted into a law for the worth- 
lessness of means to a desired and unattained end. 

But whence is it that the public, who are vitally concerned 
in the effect, without sharing in the seductions productive of it, 
regard the carelessness of duty in their legislators with an indif- 
ference having all the appearance and the sanction of acquies- 
cence? Is it that having never experienced good from parlia- 
ment, they do not think of looking for the means of good? Or 
is it that the habit of considering it merely as a debating 
society has caused all that should be the real and substantial 
objects of its existence to be lost sight of? The contest of 
words has certainly the consequence of many a contest con- 
ducted with equal honesty in our streets, where the spectator 
has his pocket picked while he is idly amusing himself with 
viewing the affray. It has unquestionably grown into the 
popular habit to consider parliament as a rhetorical theatre, and 
the actorical circumstances have cheated men’s minds, and led 
them to disregard what its works are, and yet more, what they 
ought to be. To try in some measure the truth of this position, 
let us consider what the estimation of parliament would at this 
day be, had it enforced its standing order against the reports 
of its peony and made itself known only by its acts— 
acts which would give the world to suppose their authors 
idiots, lunatics, and candidates for Bedlam rather than for 
the honours of public opinion. Let Marriage Acis, Baker's 
Acts, Publican’s Acts, most indeed of the late acts affecting 
popular regulation, be run over in mind, and an idea be formed 
of the judgment on the law-makers, excluding the knowledge 
that they have shewn themselves articulate creatures, capable of 
stringing phrases together in a manner superior to the perform- 
ance of parrots: what would be thought but that the framers 
were creatures in the last stage of mental imbecility? The 
records of no society exhibit such stupendous accumulations of 
error and evidences of absurdity as the laws of our collective 
wisdom ; and let it not fail to be noted that its blunders have 
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been increasing in frequency and grossness as the community 
has been making advances in wisdom and intelligence. 

Mr. Wickens, in the pamphlet before us, has traced the 
vices and weaknesses of our legislation to their true causes, in 
the incompetence or culpable negligence of the law-makers, and 
he urges that without relieving it of some of its labours by 
transferring them to executive departments, the business neces- 
sarily devolving upon the House of Commons cannot be properly 
considered and satisfactorily despatched. Wisely, however, 
says the Proverb, “ What is every body’s business is nobody’s 
business,” and too aptly does the House of Commons exemplify 
the adage. In mobs of all denominations, idleness has an easy 
excuse for negligence ; each man supposes that his associates 
will give that attention and study which he refuses, and the 
reliance on others is the cause of the failure ofall. By par- 
celling out labour, by reducing the demands on study within 
the scope of easy performance, and increasing the pressure of 
obligation by decreasing the number subject to it, the fault we 
have noted is in a great measure to be corrected. To the first 
mentioned point Mr. Wickens’s argument mainly applies, and 
he follows parliament through the evidences of its insufficiency 
to meet the demands on it with great method and succinctness. 
It is not our intention to accompany him through all the details 
of exposure, for pursuing the catalogue of a dung-hill’s compo- 
sition is a work of ungracious supererogation to those acquainted 
with its nature, and we shall confine ourselves to the main 
arguments of objection, and those instances most immediately 
in point, or suggestive of corroborative observation. 

Ir. Wickens commences with these remarks, shewing the 
set of his objections, and the remedial principle :— 


‘ The author of the “‘ Wealth of Nations ” tells us, there is a period 
in the progress of states, when the artificer in any given material is 
the workman upon all the occasions on which that material happens 
to be concerned :—when, for instance, the artificer in wood, besides 
being a carpenter, is also a joiner, a cabinet-maker, a carver in wood, 
a wheelwright, a plough, cart, and waggon maker, and we know 
not what. more ; thus engrossing in his own person offices or occu- 
pations the most multifarious and dissimilar.* If by any possibility 
this statement could be regarded in the light of an allegory, we should 
say that it depicts, with no ordinary fidelity, the present actual position 
or predicament of our legislature. Only so far, however, as we thus 
cite the passage, does it suggest to us ideas of analogy or parallelism 
to the case of parliament; the entire context being to the effect that 





* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 3. 
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** as society advances in numbers and in improvement, the manifold 
avocations of the artificer come to be parcelled out among separate 
sets of hands, and to constitute in reality, totally distinct branches of 
industry ;"" nothing, as we all know, in the slightest degree approxi- 
mating to which, does our legislature, in its whole history, present us 
with. 

‘In unfolding and vindicating our views of the imperfection of our 
existing legislative arrangements, and of the absolute necessity in 
their instance, of recurring to more of the principle of the division of 
labour, the first point to which we shall solicit attention is, the 
infinity of matters that are now submitted to parliament, as often as 
it assembles, to be discussed, legislated upon, or in one way or another 
disposed of. 

‘If very summary or general proof only were needed of the great 

gate of these matters, we should have it, at once and most con- 
clusively, in the declaration made by Mr. Secretary Peel, in the House 
of Commons, April 13th, 1826, that ‘‘ ParLiaMEeNT WAS OVERWHELMED 
wit susiness.” We should have it further in the open avowal of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons himself, May 4th, of the pre- 
ceding session, that ‘‘ the increase of business in parliament had come 
to be such, that it was impossible to say what matter would be 
brought on upon any appointed day, and what would not; a state of 
things,” he remarked, ‘from which the greatest inconvenience 
resulted, both to members and to the public.” 

‘ But for realizing all that we contemplate, mere general allegations 
will not suffice ; and we must trouble the reader therefore with some 
details. 

‘At different times during the last few sessions, it has been 
announced by the public journals, that on certain days which they 
specify, such a varicty of Committees sat upon bills, that the House of 
Commons, with all its accommodations, could not contain them. We 
ourselves can give dates within the period we speak of, when not 
fewer than five-and-twenty committees of the House have sat on the 
same day ; and when also not less than eight, and even twelve separate 
committees on perfectly distinct bills, many of them, of course, with 
their accompaniments of clerks, professional attendants, witnesses, 
&c. have actually met in the same room, the room being one too of 
most limited dimensions. All this, however, falls short—very far 
short, of what has been known to occur. We have lying before us 
the report of the committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
the session of 1825, to consider, among other things, of means for 
providing additional accommodation for the meeting of committees. 
We there read as follows: ‘‘ During the present session, the 
members’ waiting-rooms, the long gallery, the House of Commons 
itself, and even the Court of Exchequer, have been occupied by com- 
mittees. Two hundred and seventy-six sittings have been held, of 
public committees. Four of the public committees, and thirty com- 
mittees on private business, have met on a single day, nineteen of the 
latter having been fixed to meet in one room.” 


VOL, xtl.— Westminster Review. K 
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‘We shall give one statement more, particularly as it shows an 
important consequence of this pressure of business, affecting both 
members and the public, which is not of a nature at first sight to 
arrest attention. ‘There were down on their Order Book,” said the 
honourable member for Aberdeen in the House of Commons, May 
11, 1827, ‘‘a list for that day of no less than thirty-two committees. 
Of these as many as five respected Scotland, upon each of which his 
sense of duty would have led him to attend, had it been possible for 
him to have done so.” 

‘It would be indulging our own feelings if we stopped to comment 
here, on the bustle and confusion, as a mere scene, that is thus brought 
under our view, and the like to which is certainly not to be met with 
in the workshops of the commonest handicraftsmen. 

* But the quantity of our modern laws is the consideration upper- 
most in our minds, and which it more immediately behoves us at 
present to speak to: and touching this single but most weighty 
item, what is the issue of the toil and hurly-burly that has been 
described ? Why, that ainass of acts is added to the Statute Book 
every session, to peruse, we might almost say, but unquestionably to 
Wig*st which, the ordinary term of human life would hardly 
buffice for ! 

* Accidental circumstances have induced us, in the main, to limit 
our tage re regarding parliament to the period that intervened 
between 1822 and 152s, both years inclusive ; and which embraces, 
it will be observed, by no means the whole of the present reign, to 
say nothing of the regency. During that period, however, comprising 
seven short sessions only, the benefits, in the shape of acts of parlia- 
ment, conferred upon the country, have been to the enormous amount 
of two thousand one hundred, and upwards ! 

‘In performing the part allotted to it in the work of law-making, 
the compendious way in which the Crown, in these times, proceeds, is 
deserving, we think, of some mention. The Houses of Lords and 
Commons, it is well known, notwithstanding the numbers and urgency 
of the matters that crowd upon them, always entertain every measure 
*ubmitted to them separately. It is equally well known, that every 
Measure must there advance by stages, and that for each stage, a 
different day is appointed. His Majesty, however, as at present 
advised, sanctions and sends into the world these measures, in bevies 
of eighty, and even a kundred at atime; thus reducing himself, in 
the performance of one of the most exalted of his functions, to the 
level of a mere puppet or mechanical agent; and rendering quite 
farcical the doctrine, which in our books at least is to be found, how- 
‘ever it may now be abrogated in practice, of an additional security 
being derived to the nation, in the passing of its laws, by the 
exercise, in turn, of the royal wisdom or discretion with regard to 
them.’*—pp. 3— 





* We have spoken in this paragraph quite within compass, for on May 
5, 1826, the royal assent was given to eighty-six bills ; and on the 26th of 
the same month, the ceremony was eepested to the tune of one hundred 
and twelve, 
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This is one of those many facts the familiarity of which 
divests them of their.force. We read in the newspapers that the 
king has between his luncheon and his drive, or between his 
drive and his luncheon, given his assent to a score of laws 
affecting the lives, liberties, or properties of twenty millions of 

eople without an idea of the character of the act, and its 

earing on the structure of our “ matchless constitution.” The 
reception ofa questionable aspirant for the entrée of the drawing- 
room is an affair of infinitely more moment and consideration 
than his majesty’s consent to a law however grave its nature, 
or doubtful its effect. But the king does not stand alone in 
this hasty and careless assent to measures of legislation. He 
does that in the gross which others do at intervals. The ma- 
jority of the Ayes in the House of Commons are as carelessly 
given as the royal assent. Members, from indolence, a com- 
plaisant reliance on the wisdom of eae or corrupt mo- 
tives, essentially act the same part which the king does from con- 
stitutional etiquette. A beauty which Blackstone has over- 
looked in our kingly estate is, that it is capable of, and prone to, 
thwarting legislation in its progress,- but practically not free to 
refuse the completion. It may procure abortion iu vendre, but 
not strangle the offspring of parliament after delivery. There 
is in this particular, full liberty of intrigue, but in fact, none of 
judgment, in the royal office. The history of the Catholic Relief, 
whenever it appears, will furnish a striking instance in support 
of this assertion. It is justly observed by Mr. Wickens, that 
the omnipotence of Parliament has encouraged it if not to an 
opinion of its omniscience, yet certainly to proceeding as though 
it possessed that properly accompanying attribute. Accord- 
Bt there is nothing with which it is not prepared to meddle, 
and as it has always more to do than it can well perform, so there 
is no addition that it is not ready to make to a mass of demands 
on it. The spend-thrift who never intends to pay, cares not by 
how much the more he increases his debts, and in a similar 
spirit parliament, which cares not how it performs, is in- 
different about the extent of its undertakings. Thus it is con- 
stantly playing the bear in the boat, and assuming the direction 
of affairs in which it should take no part. Frivolous and vexa- 
tious legislation is among the reproaches of parliament, which 
thus contrives to afford a lamentable example of the truth of 
Montesquieu's remark, that by the habit of attaching importance 
to things intrinsically trifling, we come to treat as trifles things 
intrinsically important, 

Of this defect, Mr. Wickens draws the following lively repre- 
sentation :— 

Kk 2 
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‘ As to the “‘ trumpery” character of certain of our laws, it appears 
to us, that parliament errs, errs most egregiously, at the very outset 
of much of its legislation: that, not to speak at this moment of 
the structure or framing of its enactments, these enactments are in 
numberless instances, in the most emphatic sense of the word, bad, 
as relating to affairs, or endeavouring to compass objects, of a petti- 
fogging, and indeed contemptible minuteness. This utter want of dis- 
crimination on tle part of parliament, as to what is really fitting to be 
entertained by it, we are warranted, we apprehend, in ascribing, 
without any hesitation, to the multiplicity of its business, and to the 
little time thus allowed to it, for any thing like circumspection. 
Upon what other shewing can it be accounted for, that our legisla- 
ture should suffer itself to be put in motion, that it should permit its 

nderous machinery to be agitated, about such matters as buttons, 

utter, bread, ounce thread, tailors’ wages, apprentices’ food, muftin 
plates, twigs for hoops, newsmen’s horns, and we know not what 
more, that is in the lowest degree pitiful and pedling !* 

‘ There may be no precedent for doing so, but for our own parts, we 
are quite decided astothe propriety of classing under the head of “ trum- 
pery ” legislation, a vast portion of what is termed the private busi- 
ness, that is every session transacted by parliament. The very cog- 
nomen employed to designate this business, we hold to be a justifica- 
tion of the conviction upon this point, which we have long since 
come to. How any occupation to which the epithet “ private” could 
apply, ever came to fall to the lot of parliament, we shall not stop to 
inquire; but we put it to the reader, whether it is not calculated to 
stagger every considerate mind, whether the thing is not of a nature 
to revolt all our notions of seemliness and congruity, to find the su- 
preme legislative council of the empire, the congregated wisdom of 
the nation—busying itself, for instance, about widening Pill Lane ; 
about improving the avenues to Piff’s Elms ; about the difficulties felt 
by Chelsea in disposing of its dust and ashes; and by Dublin in pro- 
viding itself with Straw ? 

‘ The Speaker of the House of Commons, it is well known, when 
the opportunity is afforded him at the close of the session, triumphantly 
recounts to his majesty, the feats that have distinguished it. On 
these occasions, and while matters remain as they now are, this emi- 
nent individual will certainly never do common justice to his theme, 
till he appends to his harangue, some such recital as the following - 
‘‘Our anxious attention has been given to the state of the river 
Ribble, and the roads about Paddle Brook we have directed to be re- 
paired. The communications with Cow Down, Pot-Hook’s End, 





* The subjects we specify, have all of them been formerly discussed 
or legislated upon by parliament in modern times. Upon the question of 
Blowing Horns in the public streets, the House of Commons divided, June 
22, 1821. Forty-three of our Statesmen, Philosophers, Juris-Consults, &c. 
decided against the expediency of continuing the practice, while as many 
as Eight turned out in favour of leaving the Horn-blowers in the undis- 
turbed possession of their privilege! 
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and Bally-hooly, have not escaped our vigilant regards ; and, agreeably 
to an unanimous decision of your faithful Commons, there will hence- 
forth be a rail-way leading to Bullo Pill. Urgent representations 
having been made to us of the objectionableness of the present site of 
the Hospital at Sheffield, we have consented to its being changed. 
The work-house too, at Norwich, will, by our authority, speedily be 
taken down. ‘To the townships of Skipton and Sharples, a further 
supply of Water has been awarded ; and fit spots have been indicated 
by us, for the Plymouth hackney-coach stands. Nothing deterred by 
the difficulties and entanglements attendant thereon, we have plunged 
into all the minutia of the two great questions—the having a tram 
road between Manchester and Liverpool, and the lighting Edinburgh 
with Oil Gas. ‘ Delivered,’ as we ultimately were, and ‘in a way 
suited to the wisdom of parliament,’ of these momentous topics, we 
proceeded to vest Pedlar’s Acre in trustees, and to remove doubts, 
which, we flatter ourselves we have for ever done, as to the legality 
of the erection of the portico of St. Mary-le-bone parish church. 
Furthermore we have passed bills, to which we supplicate your royal 
assent, authorizing Kitty Jenkyn Packe to bear the arms of Reading : 
and naturalizing Henry Van Wart !”’*—p. 26—30. 

If we may judge ex pede, from the effect with which parlia- 
ment bungles little concerns, to the probably proportionately 
greater blunders in more important matters, how much reason 
must society have to tremble at the temerity of its quacks? 
The instances of blunder in things allowing of the more easy 
proofs of error, are of ludicrous absurdity. For example, says 
Mr. Wickens :-— 

* The skill or competency evinced by parliament in its almost in- 
numerable enactments regarding carriage wheels, is thus pithily, and 
for our purpose, pertinently, summed up, in the report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 1821 on Turnpike roads: ‘‘ The 
legislature began,” says the report, ‘‘ by holding out a premium for 
wheels, which it was impossible to bring into beneficial use ; and it ended, 
by giving the premium to wheels of such a construction, us it was not 
desirable to have used at all.’"—p. 98. 


The unuseable wheels are but more easily intelligible ex- 
amples of the ignorance and folly which have declared the 
pound-note and shilling equivalent to the guinea, which have 
maintained Usury-laws, Corn-laws, and the thousand and one 
other monstrous abominations prized by collective wisdom. 

Our author states this more immediate instance of parlia- 
mentary appropriate care :— 

‘We will ask if our legislators feel themselves at all in a condition 

* These, and a crowd of equally dignified enactments, are to be seen by 
yn Ba who will run his eye over the tables of the Statutes of the last few 
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to vaunt with regard to the new London bridge ; which, from its first 
projection, has been so especially a thing of their own dandling, and 
in arranging the different details concerning which, these eminent 
judges proceeded, as has already been seen, with such singular self- 
possession and calmness? Although this structure is as yet barely 
peeping above the water, the fourth act of parliament relating to it 
is at this moment in progress,—and yet the point remains altogether 
to he ascertained—in what way, when the bridge is completed, access 
to it can possibly be obtained : unless it be by a sacrifice of property 
literally tremendous, and even then in the tecth of the very interests 
which first and foremost in the undertaking, it was proposed should 
be served by it. 

‘In this particular connexion we may state, that we apprehend the 
reputation of our legislature in nothing rests upon a more frail basis, 
than in bridge matters generally ; always excepting, however, the 
case of canals. In both these ways, the monuments of its failure, in 
truth, are lamentably numerous ; and till it shall be proved—which 
we challenge any one to do—that good on the whole, ensues from 
these, in so many instances unrequired, improvident, and bankrupt 
concerns, we shall, for our own parts, not cease to charge upon par- 
liament, an aggregate of folly committed, and of wrong done, too 
weighty, if we mistake not, to be easily shifted off its shoulders. — 
pp. 99, 100. 


It is clear that if parliament renounced the practice of med- 
dling with things it has no capacity or aptitude for dissecting, 
there would yet be a necessity for some improved system in 
its procedure, in order to render it competent to the making 
of laws. A mob is constitutionally unfit for this office, and 
small standing committees of the ablest and most diligent 
members would seem the best attainable expedient for the end 
in view. In any way the final control of the assembly in mass 
cannot be avoided, but their judgment would be less likely to 
err upon, or to derange, studied and finished labours, than a 
question debated in ignorance and passion, or partial glimpses 
of the merits, the means, and the objects, We are aware that 
the name of committees suggesting ideas of what committees 
are and have been, carries any thing but a recommendation 
with it to the popularear. Their talk is not heard, and their 
vices and abortions are notorious, hence they are considered as 
the whole House would be, were it, as we have before put the 
case, known only by its deeds; but the committees we have 
in prospect would be committees neither for jobs, nor the eva- 
sion of improvements—committees, therefore, which parlia- 
ment has at present constituted will by no means be apt to 
form—committees, which are, among the visions of reform, 
dreams of no very distant-coming events. 
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With regard to the committees of the hacknied character, 
we shall quote the words of Mr. Wickens, who, having re- 
presented the libraries of reports unknown, or unheeded, put 
forth by these bodies (some few of which, we must not omit to 
concede, are rare, and therefore the more honourable exceptions 
from the general description given of the class), goes on to 
express his surprise that, 


‘ The very term committce has not long ere this become odious to the 
nation. We ourselves have lived to witness so much time, thought, 
and labour, often expended, not only by some of the parties forming 
these committees, but likewise by the numerous individuals attending 
upon them; and then, after all, so many hopes frustrated—the re- 
commendations in which this time and these efforts end, being so 
soon laid aside and forgotten — that we acknowledge we recoil at the 
very mention of a “ parliamentary committee” We look upon the 
phrase as little else than a synonym for anxieties or solicitude—super- 
fluously awakened ; for toil—fruitlessly incurred ; for expectations— 
we are almost tempted to say—wantonly blasted.’-—p. 15. 


The predominant and notorious vice of parliament is its dis- 
honesty, and the public mind which fixes upon the gravest 
offence is not sufficiently regardful of the inability which is 
the next fault chargeable against the collective wisdom. The 
inability may. be broadly described as of two kinds—the in- 
ability identical with incapacity ; and the inability arising from 
the pressure of private professional occupations, which leave 
the cleverest men in the House of Commons no leisure for the 
study of public affairs. Generally speaking, the men of pleasure 
who have the spare time, have not the habits of application ; 
and the men of business, who have the habits of application, 
have not the spare time. To remedy one branch of the evil, 
Mr. Wickens proposes ‘“ to disqualify all individuals,—the 
ministers of the Crown only excepted,—from becoming legis- 
lators, so long as they continue actively engaged in other pur- 
suits or avocations.” 

We are not prepared to pronounce on the policy or practica- 
bility of the suggested regulation, but of this we are quite confi- 
dent, that the morality of individuals shou!d forbid them to under- 
take trusts, the careful discharge of which they must know to 
be beyond their powers. And the insensibility to the obligation 
ts the singular defect which lies at the root of the neglect 
in question. A man of talents, and practised industry, goes 
into parliament not for the service of the country, but for his 
ewn individual honour. His object is not to watch over the 
administration of affairs for the public benefit, but to regard 
them as materials for his speeches; and little obtains his at- 
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tention which is not convertible into aliment for his personal 
fame. Exceptions are to be admitted ; there are a round dozen 
of men in the six hundred who condescend to be useful, and 
are ridiculed for the humility of their ambition. 

It is not difficult to show that no reproach is supposed to 
attach to the neglect of public business, and that the duty, for 
it capriciously has that name without the force, is made depen- 
dent on the personal convenience or humour of the party. Thus 
public duty is exactly fulfilled by the attention a member may 
chance to be able to spare from his private concerns. 

Of the truth of this representation, Mr. Wickens furnishes 
abundant proof in very striking instances. The Great Whig, 
Mr. Seseien, is the most forcible example. The truth of the 
statement, and the accuracy of the inference, are beyond ques- 
tion :-— 

‘In an apology made not long since by lord Nugent at a public 
meeting, for the unexpected absence of Mr. Brougham, the noble lord 
assured the company that ‘ that gentleman's time, in the discharge of 
his various and imporiant duties, was measured out by grains.” We 
put implicit faith in the statement; and our precise case, at least at 
this moment, against Mr. Brougham, is, that so few grains of his time 
fall to the lot of his parliamentary duties. Did we not kuow this to 
be true, we should say, the fact must be so upon lord Nugent's own 
shewing—his very metaphor implying, that each of the many matters 
which call for the attention of Mr. Brougham, receive their dividend 
or pittance, their inch—we beg pardon—their ‘ grain,” of his time 
or consideration. Besides his long absence every session on the cir- 
cuit, the learned gentleman's so often unoccupied place in the House 
of Cummons—attests the accuracy of this representation generally ; 
and shews also, that in the business of graduating his time, of parcel - 
ling out his attention, Mr. Brougham acts with rigid impartiality—in 
no degree suffering the parliamentary to take any undue precedence 
of the professional claims there may be upon him, 

‘ By the “ unoccupied place” in parliament of the honourable mem- 
ber, we mean, of course, his public place there. We advert not to 
the pains-taking, the scrutiny, and toil, which some may think the 
learned gentleman, in common justice to his colleagues and to the 
nation, ought to undergo in the committee-rooms of the House. 
That, indeed, is a part of the subject, upon which Mr. Brougham may 
be heard for himself :—‘‘I am not,” said he, House of Commons, 
February 15th, 1828, ‘‘ without desire to advance the objects of the 
committee [the celebrated Finance Committee, which had previously, 
and has since, given rise to so much—we should say, futile expecta- 
tion] ; but I am under the necessity of declining to be one of its 
members. To be present at its sittings would interfere with my pro- 
fessional avocations—the weight of which is such, that, especially at 
this season of the year, I never could hope to be able to give my 
attendance.” ’==pp. 163165, 
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What better example than this can we have of the lax way in 
which parliamentary duty sits on members. Until virtue has 
its respect there is no hypocrisy, and here we see that frank 
renouncement of action which indicates the absence of the 
opinion of obligation. Were a few of the confessed coquetters 
with business thrust out of the House, the pretences of attention 
would be assumed by those who refuse the labour. In a 
reformed parliament, a Mr. Brougham would not have dared to 
utter the declarations we have quoted. He would have felt the 
hazard of striking the just reflection out of the public mind by 
presenting his rules of neglect in such rude nakedness. But 
members who walk into boroughs for a certain admission-money 
are unaffected by such apprehensions. 

Wherever private interest comes into contact with public 
duty, we observe the preference of the former to be an avowed 
principle in parliament. The following instance in point we 
regard in the light of an exposure : 


«It is true,” observed Mr. Brougham, in his place in parliament, 
May 17, 1827, ‘a petition from Mr. Bishop Burnett I did present to 
the House, and that, not without taking the previous precaution of 
examining and cross-examining Mr. Burnett, as to the correctness of 
his charges. Four or five days, however, after I had done this, I 
found myself professionally retained in an appeal cause before the 
privy council. Upon looking at my instiuctions, it appeared that the 
party, who, in the petition, complained of the alleged corruption of 
the noble governor of the Cape, had appiied to the privy council for a 
revision of the decision of the governor; and that I was retained as 
counsel at the opposite side. ‘This was the reason why I proceeded no 
further in the business of the petition. The delicacy of my situation 
forbade it. 1 felt myself bound, right or wrong, /o discharge my duty 
as a counsel; and to advocate the interests of one party before the 
privy council, one day, and the interests of the rival party in this 
House the next ;—how was it possible for me to do it?” Away, 
therefore—taking the case from Mr. Brougham’s own lips—away 
went Mr. Bishop Burnett, and his host of reputed wrongs, together with 
the grievances of the whole Cape of Good Hope population! and, asa 
legislator—as a judge, indeed, in the cause of these various parties, 
the learned gentleman from that moment stood before us all, as he has 
ever since remained—not merely mute, but fairly emasculated.’— 
pp. 172—173. 


What a “ delicacy of situation” was that—a fee on one hand, 
a community’s alleged interests on the other! The escape 
prevails—the re is silenced. Whata fearful reflection is 
thus suggested of the extent to which a corrupt Treasury might 
deprive us even of Mr. Brougham’s services by timely retainers. 
In cases of oppression it would only be necessary to retain him 
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for the defendant, and his voice, by his own shewing, must 
straight be silenced. Oh the delicacy of his situation. The 
Strand at midnight has no choices surpassing it in nicety. 

We cannot, upon the present occasion, pursue this subject to 
its bearings upon reform in parliament. The main object at this 
moment, and one greatly favoured by the temper of the public 
mind, is to shew the pervading vices of parliament, for the 
remedy will be half obtained when the disease is made manifest. 
Corruption, negligence, and incapacity, are the evils under which 
we have’ long laboured, and for the prevention of which we have 
to provide. A sense of the nuisance is now beginning to prevail 
generally, and the agitation, by the provincial press, of the once 
abhorred and forbidden subject of reform, cheeringly indicates 
the movement of the public mind to that end. That it should 
have so long been tolerant, if not acquiescent, in the evil would 
be a matter of wonderment, were we not aware of the power of 
custom, and of that praise, which, once established, so lon 
cleaves to all werthlessness by force of prescription. 

There is a nation of savages who worship a shark asa god, 
and surely their devotion is only to be likened to the admiration 
formerly professed by Englishmen for their “ matchless consti- 
tution.” The savages possessed the advantage of adoring their 


greedy deity in an element bounding its ~~ of harming its 


worshippers, but our omnipotent shark, less conveniently 
placed, has, after a long series of practical demonstration of the 
attributes, rendered its voracity destructive of its reverence. 





Art. VII.—1, The Speech of Michael T. Sadler, Esy. M.P. on the State 
and Prospects of the Country; delivered by him at Whitby, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 15, 1829, at a Public Dinner given to him by the 
Merchants, Ship-owners and Ship-builders, of that place. London. 
Seeley. pp. 35. 


2. The Condition of the Empire. Blackwood's Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, for July 1529. 


“ FISHE monkeys in Exeter Change used to be confined in a 
“row of narrow cages, each of which hada pan in the centre 
* of its front for the tenant’s food. When all the monkeys were 
“ supplied with their messes, it was observable that scarcely an 
* one of them ate of his own pan. Each thrust his arm dinoagh 
“the bars, and robbed his right or left hand neighbour. Half 
“ what was so seized was spilt and lost in the conveyance; and 
“ while one monkey was so unprofitably engaged in plundering; 
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* his own pan was exposed to similar depredation. The mingled 
** knavery and absurdity was shockingly human.”* 

Take now the case which the opponents of Free Trade would 
put forward as most favourable to their cause; and see if it 
amounts to any thing but this monkey policy in the end. 
Assume, for instance, the case of the glove-maker. Gloves 
may be had, it shall be supposed, from a French maker for the 
value of two shillings a pair. An Englishman stands up and 
says, that he can make gloves of the same kind for three shil- 
lings ; and therefore, for the sake of encouraging British com- 
merce, it is expedient to pass a law to prohibit the introduction 
of French gloves at two shillings, in order that those who 
chuse to wear gloves may be obliged to take them from the 
Englishman at three. 

Never mind what quantity of flourishes the supporters of the 
legerdemain may at to cover the performance. Let it be 
utterly indifferent to you, what names, sacred or profane, they 
invoke to give gravity to their proceedings. If they are 
poetical, think of the Rule of Three. If they quote scripture, 
take care of your pockets. Your money, which is yourlife, is at 
stake ; therefore keep a cool head and a clear eye. The army 
of thimble-men from Doncaster is upon you; and there is no 
yeomanry at hand to clear the course. Trust no man that looks 
like a conjuror ; be upon your guard also against those that do 
not. Beware of the quack doctors, who make long speeches ; 
they will ‘ravish you if they get you into their net.” Say like 
Mr. Sadler, that ‘ all men are liars ;’ and you will not be very 
far from being right. Believe nobody, nothing,—except that 
two and two make four. If an angel or an archbishop preach 
any thing contrary to this, give them no heed. If judges on 
the bench contradict it, tell them they sit there to make law 
and not arithmetic. You have money; and therefore every body 
is in a plot against you. There is something in your pockets ; 
and you will be beset right and left, till they are cleaned out. 

When you buy a pair of French gloves, it is clear that they 
are paid for in something. You have the substantial evidence 
that you did not get them for nothing; and so has every body 
elise. They must have been paid for either with goods of 
English produce, or with goods of some kind (gold and silver 
included) which have been bought from abroad with goods 
of English produce, or with bills which are only an order 
for payment in one of the other ways a few days hence 
instead of to-day. Unless an Englishman has the art of getting 
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any thing for nothing, in one or other of these ways must they 
infallibly have been paid for. Here, then, are at all events two 
shillings accounted for out of the three; which are as fairly ex- 
pended for the benefit of British producers and manufacturers of 
some kind, as they would be if the gloves were bought from a 
British glove-maker at the same price. They are paid for to the 
Frenchman, it may be, in Sheffield goods. But if the glove- 
maker procures a law that gloves shall not be bought from France, 
it is plain that Sheftield goods must stop. The glove-maker may 
gain employment and trade to the amount of two shillings ; but 
it is equally plain that the Sheffield man must lose it. 

So much for the part which consists of the two shillings. 
Next for the part which consists of the other ove. And 
this, says the glove-maker, is to be a clear gain to British 
commerce, and it is a horrible wrong if it is deprived of it. 
Now mark the juggle; look sharply to the shuffling of the 
balls. If the wearer of gloves is to be forced to expend a shil- 
ling more upon the glove-maker, he must expend a shilling less 
upon somebody else. It may be that he would not have 
expended it at Shettield, but at Birmingham ; or that it would 
have been divided among fifty other places which it is impos- 
sible to assign by name. But still it is as clear as ever, that the 
shilling which it is proposed to make him expend no/ens volens 
upon the glove-maker, must be taken from the custom of some 
other British manufacturers someliow and somewhere. There is 
no deception arising from the payments being made in money ; 
if instead of shillings they were made with pecks of wheat, it 
would be just as true that the third peck which the glove-maker 
demands a law to put into his own pot, must be taken from 
the pudding of some British manufacturer, to whom it would 
otherwise have goue. Sift this; turn it over; see if it be true 
or not. Do not allow yourself to be tamely taken in, because 
the men who try to do it wear good clothes. Either it is true 
or itis not. If it is not true, let somebody show where it is 
false. Till then, take leave to account it correct. 

Here, then, are the whole three shillings perfectly accounted 
for. Itisshownto beahocus-pocus and a traud,—that states that 
any gain arises to British commerce or production in the aggre- 
gate from the prohibition of the commerce in French gloves, or 
that any aggregate loss is induced by its absence. The whole 
amounts only to a plan for robbing a Sheffield man or a 
Birmingham, who can make what people will voluntarily buy, 
for the benefit of the glover who cannot ;—for clipping the com- 
merce of some individual who has ingenuity and skill enough to 
command a market, to add it to him who is without, 
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But this is not all; there is another count in the indict- 
ment. The consumer, the unfortunate who is in the habit of 
wearing gloves, is to be the gratuitous loser ofa shilling besides. 
If the shilling was to go to the benefit of commerce, he 
might wrap himself up in his patriotism and be consoled. If it 
was really to cause any increase in the safety or strength of the 
community of which he is a member,—if the thousandth part of 
a farthing of it was to appear in the shape of national wealth, 
security, or splendour,—he might lay aside the feelings of an 
injured purchaser of mittens, and exult in his fractional 
portion of the glory of those who have suffered for their 
country. But when it is to be taken from him with no object, 
no prospect, no hope, but that a clumsy and inefficient artisan 
shall be enabled to appropriate the custom of an intelligent and 
effective one,—his situation presents itself in all its nakedness, 
his courage sinks under the view, the feelings of humanity pre- 
vail, he drops a tear and wipes it on his three-shilling gloves, 
and sits down a melancholy monument of what it is to be ‘ the 
envy of surrounding nations and the wonder of the world.’ 

This is the examination of one single act ; the next is to mul- 
tiply the cases, as is the fact innature. And here let yourthoughts 
be upon monkeys, and the visions of your soul revert to Exeter 
Change. Suppose then that every individual in the community 
was a producer of some kind, and that every one had a ‘ protec- 
tion’ upon his particular trade. What would be the result, 
but that each would steal something out of his neighbour’s box, 
with a general loss to be divided among themselves in their cha- 
racter of consumers, equal to what might have been saved by 
buying goods of all kinds where they were cheapest? It is the 
monkeys all over; and the monkeys are the better of the two. 
They are the original inventors, and the other but a stupid 
copy. It is enough to put a man out of conceit with his huma- 
nity ;—to make him wish for a tail, or sigh for a depression of 
the frontal bone. 

But it will be said that this is not an exact statement of the 
case ;—that all men are not producers, but on the contrary 
there are large classes that produce nothing. And hereupon it 
will be attempted to infer, that the whole is a patriotic machine 
for drawing wealth from the unproductive, and giving it to 
the industrious. There might be some show of reason in this 
argument, if the industrious classes were lo gain by it. But the 
industrious are in the aggregate to gain nothing,—all that is 
to be given to one of them is to be taken from another ; and the 
unproductive, as they are called, are to be robbed for love. A 
great proportion,—a large and important share of the sum thus 
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stupidly thrown away,—must of necessity fall on the indus- 
trious ; for though they do not consume all, they consume a 
great deal. And it is no remedy to them, that somebody else 
is to lose the rest. Besides this, the classes so unceremo- 
niously voted unproductive, are in a very great measure com- 
posed of those who have produced. There is no reason in 
saying a man shall be protected while he is producing, but shall 
be robbed whenever he begins to enjoy. Men do not labour for 
the simple love of labour, but for the love of the enjoyment they 
may ultimately procure by it. Noman in his senses would con- 
sent to an arrangement, by which he should be protected while 
he was a hard-working citizen, but should be exposed to all rob- 
beries whenever he had the impudence to think of retiring to 
live upon his savings. Yet this is the very theory of those who 
talk of robbing the unproductive with as much lightness of 
heart, as if men really produced and saved with no other view 
but that somebody else might take it from them. 

It is clear, therefore, that what is really recommended, is to 
incur an assured loss in the aggregate ; but men are exhorted to 
struggleand pullcaps, for the chance of what they may individually 
get from others in the contest. That all the traders in a 
country, and all the inhabitants in general whether they trade or 
not, must lose by such a principle if the effects were evenly dis- 
tributed, is as plain as in the case of a lottery ; but they are to 
be cheered on by the probability that the distribution may not 
be even, and that they may be the lucky rogues who win. It 
is a political /ité/e-go, in which every body knows the concern 
to be ruinous in the main; but jolter-headed individuals are to 
be encouraged to throw again, by the vision of some paltry 
prize they are to catch at the expense of the remainder. 

If a saving is to be made by the introduction of steam-coaches, 
no effectual opposition can be offered by the dealers in horses ; 
because the public are sufficiently informed to know, that all 
they expend less upon coach-hire will be expended upon some- 
thing else instead, and therefore the loss of business to horse- 
dealers will be balanced by an increase of business of exactly 
the same amount to somebody and somewhere, and they (the 
public) will gain the difference besides. They have a perfect 
comprehension that to put down steam-coaches by act of par- 
liament, would only be enacting that a quantity of employment 
and profits should be taken from certain dealers, for the sake of 
giving to horse-dealers the same quantity of employment and 
profits and no more, with the further addition of the loss to the 
coach-riding public of the whole difference of coach-hire be- 
sides. They see distinctly that to propuse such a thing would 
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be as great an absurdity and injustice, as to propose to enact 
that a carrier should not grease his wheels, for the sake of 
causing a greater quantity of horse-flesh to be charged to his 
customers. They are aware that such a piece of legislative 
dullness as this, would amount to setting up the principle that 
it was for the interest of every body that every thing should be 
done in the most bungling and round-about way possible ; and 
that any pretence to increase national wealth or stave off national 
suffering by such processes, must be foolery or worse. All this 
they know, so long as none of the parties proposes to operate 
by the intervention of an exchange abroad. But let a single 
exchange intervene, and the question is too much for them. 
If the machine in which men are to ride for two shillings instead 
of three, can only be bought with Sheffield cutlery from France, 
—they are utterly unable to see, that the national profit b 
steam-riding—the ultimate advantage of employing an English 
cutler to effect the production of the cheap machine, instead 
of an English horse-dealer to supply the dear one—is the same 
as ever. In this case they are ready to join the horse-dealer in 
begging, first, that the employment may be taken from the 
Sheffield cutlers; secondly, that it may be taken from the 
persons at present employed by the expenditure of the shillings 
of which it is proposed to rob the coach-riding public; and 
thirdly, that they the public may be robbed of a shilling in their 
coach-riding, without advantage in the aggregate to any body. 
They can see that it would be absurd to put down the Omni- 
bus on the ground that men rode cheaper in it ; but they cannot 
see that if the Omnibus could only be got from France in ex- 
change for Sheffield goods, the case would be unaltered, 
Was it rightly said, that John Bull is a man of one idea, or at 
‘most of two? And is there any reason why he should encourage 
himself in being a fool, for the benefit of those who pat him on 
the back that they may pick his pocket? 

This may suffice for an introduction to the examination of the 
Whitby speech; which has been celebrated as containing 
an invincible statement of the reasons, why every monkey 
should be fed out of his neighbour’s pan. That the reader may 
-be fully acquainted with the circumstances in which the speech 
originated, he is informed, that on Tuesday, the 15th of Septem- 
-ber, 1829, a public dinner was given to the Member for Newark, 
“*by the Merchants and Ship-owners of Whitby (Edward 
“ Chapman, Esq. in the Chair) in testimony of their approbation 
‘Sof his uniform and steady opposition to the pernicious and 
“ ruinous system of policy” [meaning the efforts of Mr. Huskis- 
son and others. towards putting an end to the system of feeding 
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aforesaid), “ under which the mercantile interests of England 
“are at present suffering ;” and that the following pages contain 
the substance of the speech delivered on that occasion. , 


‘Gentlemen, the ancient and genuine policy of this gréat country, 
[of eating out of one another’s pans], like its constitution, was not, 
if I may so express myself, struck out at a heat. Dictated by neces- 
sity, and confirmed by experience, it was the work of successive gene- 
rations,—generations of incomparably greater intellect [as their mode 
of feeding testifies], and, it is to be feared, of far more real patriotism, 
than the present. It was not suggested, perhaps, by hireling critics, 
or patronised by political pamphileteers,—but it had the deliberate 
sanction and suffrages of the most illustrious names that ever adorned 
England or the world,—such names as Bacon, as Locke, as Addison, 
whoseauthority gave it thesignatureof immortality,—men whobrought 
to the consideration of the subject not only the broadest lights of 
reason, but the utmost warmth of benevolence, and who left nothing 
to be discovered, in the fundamental principles of human policy, to 
the witlings of the day, but the secret of their own conceited igno- 
rance.’—p. 5. 


No wise man burthens himself with the authority of anti- 
quity. Either antiquity gave reasons for its opinions, or it did 
not. If it did, the fair way is to bring forward the reasons ; 
and the writer who declines it, is suspected of not having them 
to bring. If it gave none, the very children in the schools 
know that the business of living men is to examine the works of 
the deceased and mend them. 


‘ That policy, founded upon the certainty of the rich abundance of 
all things necessary to human existence within our own shores, and 
of the consequent duty and advantage of developing them, sought 
from foreign countries those commodities (happily for us, few and 
comparatively unimportant), which nature had denied to this ; at the 
same time strictly protecting those branches of British industry which 
could not otherwise have been introduced umongst us, or preserved 
when established.—p. 5. 


If the author were asked, how he came by his certainty 
of the rich abundance of all things necessary to existence 
within our shores, he must either refer to the fact that indivi- 
duals are starving through want; or he must assert, that the 
want arose from the absence of proper developement, and that 
the way to develope, was for each to take from his neigh- 
bour, with a general loss to the community besides. In short 
what must be said is of. this kind ;—* Most beloved minia- 
tures of men, you are lamentably pinched in the ribs; 
though there is a rich abundance of all things necessary to 
existence within your reach. It is all for want of eating out 
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of one another’s pans. You have deserted the wisdom of 
your ancestors; you have forsaken the ancient and genuine 
policy, which was struck out by generations of incomparably 
greater intellect than yourselves. They brought to the subject 
the broadest lights of reason, and the utmost warmth of bene- 
volence, and left nothing to be discovered in the fundamental 
principles of policy, to the witling monkeys of the day, but the 
secret of their own ignorance.” In some such way as this, 
must the author account for the discrepancy between men, or 
monkeys, being furnished with a rich abundance of all things 
necessary to existence, and still being starved. 


* Now, it were most easy to show that, whatever reasons there might 
have been for the introduction of such a system (and they were such 
as will continue to operate in all countries where common sense 
prevails), such reasons were rendered infinitely more imperative by 
that course of events which has caused this country to be more heavily 
taxed than any other, and (thanks to the support of internal industry) 
long enabled it to dispense the most liberal reward to human labour 
of any nation upon earth. ‘To allow British labour to be competed 
with by foreigners in our own market, then, is, in reference to our 
taxation, the most dishonest, and, in‘regard to our comforts, the 
most cruel policy that ever was ventured upon by any government in 
the world, to say nothing of its folly.’—p. 5. 


This brings the question at once to the much vaunted pretext 
of taxation. Now let taxation be supposed as heavy as it 
may suit the opponent to imagine it ;—let it, if it will gratify 
him, be doubled or trebled, or Jet every man keep the hundredth 
for himself and the remainder for the government ;—in what 
manner will that make it desirable or advantageous, that gloves 
should be bought from an Englishman for three shillings, 
instead of from a Frenchman for two ? Go over the whole state- 
ment of the case. Consider the two shillings that must be 
taken from the Sheffield cutler, the one shilling that must be 
taken from that other quarter in which it would have been 
expended if things had been left to take their own course, and 
the final and unco.npensated loss of one pair of gloves in three 
to the consumer,—and then let any body point out if he can, in 
what way the presence of taxation to any possible extent, makes 
it desirable that this assured loss should be voluntarily incurred. 
Does it cause any profit to arise from forcibly taking two shillings 
worth of employment from the taxed cutler to bestow it on the 
taxed glove-maker ? Or from taking the other shilling’s worth 
from the various taxed personages on whom it would otherwise 
have been conferred? And last of all, does it in any shape 
make it advantageous or reasonable, that the taxed wearer of 
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gloves should be deprived of one pair of gloves in three? To 
put the parallel case, is the existence of taxation any reason 
why the citizens of London should not ride in an Omnibus? 
And would it be so, even though an Omnibus could only be 
procured by the exchange of Sheffield goods, from France ? When 
the supporters of the monkey policy answer these questions, they 
may take some rank among the maligned generation of political 
economists. If they cannot, they will be in a fair way of being 
condemned by public ridicule, to the appropriate punishment of 
joining with other old women, in leading their apes in Tartarus. 

‘ In behalf of the former system I have mentioned names; I will 
now make astill more important appeal, I mean, to facts. Reasonings, 
by whomsoever urged, may fail; experience never, Under that system 
of policy, and in spite of obstacles the most formidable, the nation 
increased its wealth, promoted its prosperity, consolidated its power, 
and extended its dominion. Depressions, there certainly did occur in 
the country ; but these, which, towards the last, were plainly traceable 
to the introduction of parts of the absurd policy now adopted, were, 
comparatively speaking, slight and temporary, and above all, partial. 
If one interest suffered, the rest were in a condition to sustain it; the 
vibrations of the national balance soon subsided into the equipoise 
of settled and general prosperity. The history of the world exhibits 
not the nation whose advancement was so rapid, and whose prosperity 
seemed to promise such perpetuity. —p. 6. 

‘Let us, therefore, now turn to the present condition of things 
amongst us. What now is the situation of the country? A ietro- 
gression in three or four short years, since the new theory has been in 
operation, of the most alarming nature, in whatever point of view it 
is considered. What is the great interest,—which the place,—in this 
heretofore happy empire, that is now prospering? Where is it that 
general distress is not now experienced, and impending ruin dreaded ? 
What is the pursuit which is profitable to the employer, or which 
sustains in comfort the employed? Who shall say whether that mass 
of bodily suffering which the almost starving operatives now endure, 
or the mental and concealed anguish which many of their former 
employers experience, is the most heavy and heart-rending !’—p. 7. 

This is what is said to those privileged to eat the Whitby 
dinner. Now hear the story of those outside. When the sup- 
porters of old abuses got the upper hand, their first operation 
was to double the national expenditure by borrowing, for twenty 
years together, as the expenditure of a spendthrift is doubled 
by mortgaging. When this came to an end, as come it must,— 
their next operation was to enact the prohibition of foreign com- 
merce, with a view to raising the price of the produce of their own 
estates. They gave us the debt first, and the Corn-laws and 
Trade Restrictions to help to pay it. They have shut us up ona 
limited allowance of food ; and then tell us to mend ourselves 
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by pillaging each other. When we complain, they harangueé 
upon the misery after the forms of the last new book of 
Rhetoric Made Easy, and gravely tell us, it is all because wé 
do not snatch from each other with sufficient alertness, and by 
reason of certain innovations and departures which have 
already been effected from the venerable custom of our pre- 
decessors. 

Nobody denies either the general distress, or the impending 
ruin. The only question is, whether they are caused by the 
shutting up and pillaging each other, or by the want of 
it. It is easy to say to the sufferers, ‘See here is a hard- 
hearted non: Sao political economist, if you ever heard of 
such a creature—who wants to starve you all to death. He wants 
to cut short every monkey’s son of you, by all you used to 
take out of your neighbours pans. Attack him, bite him, pull 
him by the tail.’ All this it is most easy to say ; and it is not 
difficult to conceive what a storm of claws might be brought 
upon the hairy philosopher who had ventured the suggestion. 
But still the question reduces itself, to whether any thing is 
to be gained by stealing from each other, or not. If there is, 
then -the symposiasts of Whitby are great philosophers. 

* And first, if we turn our eves to the agriculturists,—who, &c.—I say, 
turning to the agricultural operatives, what is their condition? The 
farmers of the kingdom are on the verge of ruin; many of them are 
already inextricably engulfed ; poverty and distress pursue, and have 
already reached them. ‘The labourers, in entire counties together, are 
in the deepest distress, and are almost universally pauperised ; and their 
condition has had its full share in reducing the manufacturing opera- 
tives to a like, or even a worse situation.’—p. 7. 

Is this too because the ship-owners of Whitby are not allowed 
to eat out of their neighbours pans! It is not even pretended 
that it is; and the reason given is too curious to be omitted. 
It is no other than that ‘ with tens of millions of acres of land 
‘wholly uncultivated, millions of which are amongst the richest 
‘ sotls in the world, with millions more, especially in Ireland, not 
‘ half laboured ; and with an incredible and increasing number of 
‘hands out of employment, ‘and whom we must sustain, though 
“we wholly lose their labour,’ we are still of such a dense and 
unteachable capacity, that Jack will not go to Gill, and apply 
themselves to the multiplication of the public happiness which 
seems to be waiting only for their combination. And the means 
by which this strange piece of self-denial is brought about, is be- 
eause ‘ we habitually employ the labourers of distant countries, 
‘while ours are idle-; call their fields into cultivation while we 
‘neglect our own; furnish with capital foreign rivals in other 
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‘branches of industry which they will assuredly employ against 
‘us, while we voluntarily diminish the national resources ; and 
‘still our population is inadequately, and, relatively speaking, 
‘dearly fed.’ 

Now all this falls to the ground—evigui pulveris jactu, as gen- 
tlemen say in the House of Commons—the moment it is com- 
“at sengeow that nothing can be procured from abroad without 

eing accompanied by the expenditure of the same amount in 
the end upon native workmen, as if the article had been 
created with any given amount of waste and expense at home. 
This being once known, the whole sinks into that class of vege- 
table, which Swift denominated ‘fudge.’ It dwindles into the 
sophistry of men sitting down to eat a good dinner, and anxious 
to eat more, out of their neighbours pots. That ‘ millions of 
acres of the richest soils in the world remain uncultivated,’ is a 
woeful attempt on the credulity of mankind. Has madness 
visited the agriculturists, that they refuse to take the harvests 
that are lying ready for their grasp? When were they known 
to omit taking any thing they could, either of their own or of 
their neighbours? Not a cabin-boy at Whitby but may have 
formed some dim conception, that if land is uncultivated, it is 
because it will not pay. His betters at the dinner will be ready 
to inform him, that the way to make it pay, is to find somebody 
from whom to take the difference by force. 

‘But, it appears, we are not to pause even here ; the economists 
recommend perseverance in this policy [not the policy of dining out 
of each other's pots, but the opposite], and its still wider application. 
They deliberately advise the desertion or abandonment of agriculture, 
to the extent of putting three-sixths of our soil out of cultivation. 
Whither, then, must the dispossessed millions of wretched fugitives 
resort?) To the manufacturing districts, certainly. ‘They must be- 
come the rivals of the present operatives there, instead of remaining 
their steadiest customers, and that at a time when the goods already 
fabricated are so immense in quantity as to inundate the world, and so 
low in price as to starve the manufacturers. Political economists, I 
am well aware, have an answer for all this; it consists of a future 
promise ; but the people of England have been long amused by pro- 
mises from the same quarter, and have been cruelly deceived ; and 
moreover, they have been reduced to such a condition by this miser- 
able mismanagement, that they can no longer wait, &c.’—p. 8. 

This leads to the demonstration—which is in fact nothing 
but a recapitulation of the former argument—that the Corn- 
laws are themselves the grossest instance of the impolic 
condemned in the parable of the monkeys.. When all and eac 
of us pay twice as much for our daily bread as we need to do, it 
is clear that if we were relieved from this feudal slavery, we 
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should pay the difference to somebody else for something. The 
trading part of the community would therefore in the aggregate 
be just where they are; only we should have that something, 
which we are now gratuitously deprived of. Whatever was 
taken from the agriculturists who now rob us, would be given 
to the classes which would be employed by the expenditure of 
that of which we ceased to be robbed. What is meant by 
‘inundating the world,’ is only that the goods now manufac- 
tured are more than we can sell while we are prohibited by act 
of parliament from receiving the only thing which we want and 
our customers have to pay in; and the story of our goods being 
‘ low in price,’ is referable to the same explanation. The ‘ fugi- 
tives,’ and the ‘ wretchedness,’ and the ‘ rivals,’ are therefore in 
the main only a specimen of Swift’s vegetable before alluded to. 
It may be quite true, that the change from robbing to not rob- 
bing, may have its inconveniences for the parties who suffer the 
translation. And therefore, upon their due representation of the 
facts, it is possible the public might give them time. But the 
inconvenience of such translation to the parties, can be no 
reason why the wrong should go on for ever. The great secret 
in English internal policy, is to get up a given quantity of 
wrong, and then set the wrong to cry out against the incon- 
venience of its own removal. It is true that great suffering 
might be the result to the ‘wretched fugitives’ who for fifteen 
years have favoured us with Corn-laws, if they were all turned 
over to seek employment elsewhere at once. But, in the first 
place, let their suffering be as great as it might, it is all only 
the consequence of their own previous injustice ; for which the 
sufferers by that injustice are in no degree responsible. And in 
the next place, there is always the resource,—which nobody 
has yet contended against, though it is impossible to tell what 
may be the result of an obstinate resistance to amendment,— 
of making the alteration gradual. Because certain millions of 
agriculturists have been accustomed to live upon the rest of 
the community—and live miserably ill after all—it does by no 
means follow that the evil must be perpetuated. That it will 
be perpetuated as long as the others wili endure it, is un- 
doubted ; and the extent and limit of this endurance, is a ques- 
tion which time will solve. 


‘Turning, then, to the manufacturing interests, we find that, re- 
specting these, the most disheartening and prejudicial system has been 
adopted.W  ¢ have legalized the constant introduction, under certain 
duties, of articles of foreign industry, which have, in many branches 
of business, necessarily interfered with home labour, and greatly di- 
minished its recompense ; and we have done this without even at- 
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tempting to obtain any countervailing advantages in behalf of our 
own operatives. Our silk-manufacturers, our shoemakers, our plovers, 
and very many others engaged in still more operose and profitable 
branches of employment, comprehending, in the whole, a great mul- 
titude of our industrious countrymen, have been subjected to the 
distressing rivalry of foreigners. ‘That this has lessened the demand 
for home labour there can be little doubt; none whatever that it has 
greatly diminished its wages ; indeed, I] myscif have heard those who 
Were mainly instrumental in introducing the change, exult in the vastly 
greater cheapness of the goods, when fabricated, which that change 
has occasioned. I heard the exultation at the time with sorrow; I 
heard it with shame; when I recollected that those who uttered it 
made no lessening demands upon the public purse, which has still to 
be replenished in their behalf by the harder efforts of a suffering peo- 
ple. But the exultaiion, after all, was natural ; their interests are ad- 
verse ; as are those of a body unhappily too numerous, who are the 
avowed and persevering enemies of a protected internal industry. —p.9. 


It would be simple repetition, to go again over the proof, that 
the silk-manufacturers, the shoemakers, the glovers and all the 
rest, get nothing by restrictions but what they take from some 
other tradesman, with the gratuitous loss of the difference of price 
to the consumers besides. It is therefore totally untrue, that 
they or any of them are subjected to the rivalry of foreigners at 


all. They are subjected to the rivalry of their own countrymen, 
who can make what other people want, when éhey cannot ; and 
their prayer is, that their countrymen in some part or other may 
be put down for their use and benefit, and the public lose the 
difference besides. The argumenton taxation has also been shown 
to be unfounded ; unlessitcan be shown where and how an increas- 
ed capacity for paying taxes would arise outof the system of every 
man stealing from his neighbour. And if these positions are true, 
it follows, that the whole outcry about protecting internal indus- 
try, is the invention of men who want to feed out of their neigh- 
bours vessels ;—that in fact internal industry cannot be protected, 
except by removing the thing called protection ;—and that all 
that is done by the restrictions under the monkey system, is to 

revent internal industry from exerting itself in directions where 
it would otherwise take place, and to saddle the consumers with 
a large loss as the price of this consummation. 

The allusion to‘ countervailing advantages,’ leads to the exami- 
nation of the fallacy of ‘ reciprocity.’ If it is the part of rational 
creatures to buy gloves where they are cheapest, the rationality of 
doing this is not affected by the question whether a foreigner 
will be wise enough to do some equally rational thing in return. 
Supposing that France, for instance, should proclaim her immove- 
able attachment to the immemorial system of the monkey race ; 
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nobody has shown the slightest reason why a homo sapiens in 
England should adhere to the same policy with respect to any 
thing he has the power to obtain from France. The assertion 
that there is any reciprocity to be waited for in the affair, is a 
weak invention of the enemy, who wants to be busy with our 
pots. It is an attempt to retard the result of having three 
pairs of gloves instead of two, by attaching it to the contin- 
gency of a Frenchman’s having the wit to do a similar good 
office to himself. The benefit of ceasing to refuse a commerce 
that is gainful to ourselves with France, is not in any degree 
dependent on whether France has the sense to enter on some 
other commerce that is gainful to herself with us. If she does, 
there may be two benefits to us instead of one; but the exis- 
tence of the one is not dependent on the existence of the other. 
Put the case that England insists on making gloves, and France 
cotton goods; and each at a loss. The common sense of 
ceasing to make gloves at a loss, is not at all affected by whe- 
ther France has the sense to do the same with cotton goods. 


‘One thing has often struck me as to the policy of our projectors, 
namely, the address with which they manage to set the various in- 
terests of the country against each other; managing the successive 
depressions of each by appealing to the selfish feelings of the rest. 
Thus, I think, I well remember a certain individual holding forth to 
the Liverpool ship-owners, that they might probably be compensated 
for the loss of their protection by a similar withdrawal of that of the 
agriculturists ; the granary of the empire might, partially at least, be 
placed, it was hoped, abroad; and then the ship-owners would, of 
course, share in transporting hither the constant supplies, (little 
chance for this, however, I ween, under the reciprocity system !)— 
but both ship-owners and agriculturists were to get other commodities 
cheaper by the free-trade system ; silks, for instance; and the silk 
manufacturer, in his turn, was to be propitiated by the sacrifice of the 
throwster, &c.’—p. 10. 


This is manifestly the argument that would be applied against 
the monkey reformer. ‘ Do not you see how cunningly he goes 
about to persuade you of the red hips, to give up your share 
out of your neighbour’s pan; by pretending to persuade him of 
the blue nose, to do the same?’ And there is no doubt that 
many of the pigmy race might think this marvellous good rea- 
son, and show their white teeth at political economists. But 
still there is no sensible man in cool possession of the facts, 
who does not see that it is one monkey trick to support another ; 
and that nobody can possibly be the better for it, except the 
lucky rogue who may chance to fill his pouches in the scramble 
at the expense of all the rest, 
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‘ The object of these changes was, all the while, low prices (other- 
wise we pay little compliment to the sagacity of their promoters) ; 
and, after all, a more insane attempt than to effectuate that, could 
never have entered into the head of man, when it is considered that 
we have a fixed incumbrance or debt, to a vast amount, on which the 
cheapening of the value of property and of labour in the country 
which has to sustain it, operates as an enormous augmentation. - The 
fundholders, the jobbers, the brokers of the community, may and do 
feel the advantages of these changes; some of these dictate the carry- 
ing them still further into effect; but it will be well for them, even 
with a view to their own permanent interests, to pause, or they will 
find the mischief they meditate ‘‘ for others, will fall upon their own 
pate.” Eight hundred millions of debt, and cheap prices, are not 
convertible terms, no more than are foreign competition and British 
comfort. Seen in the light of true political philosophy, all the dif- 
ferent branches of industry in a community are united in the bonds of 
mutual interest as well as amity ; and, if one be weaker than the rest, 
the others are willing to extend to it a helping hand; but the new 
system sees things in a different light; ‘‘ Buy where you can buy 
cheapest” is the motto, though it is one which would wholly divest 
us of all our local duties and attachments, and even of patriotism 
itself.’—p. 10. 

The unreasonableness of pretending to remedy eight hundred 
millions of debt by robbing one tradesman of employment to 
serve another, with a gratuitous loss to the consumer besides, 
has been exposed already. The ‘true political philosophy’ of 
the Whitby speech, means evidently the philosophy of Exeter 
Change. ‘ Buy where you can buy cheapest,’ will carry the 
day after all; unless it can be shown what local duty or 
attachment directs the putting down a capable tradesman to 
raise up an incapable one, and what patriotism there is in 
consulting together to effect a general loss. The great fallacy is 
in the assertion—without a shadow of proof, and in the mere 
expectation that shallow people will find some jingle of veri- 
similitude in the mode of putting it—that the evil of having 
expended eight hundred millions for dishonest purposes, is to be 
remedied by making laws to enable one British tradesman to 
take the bread out of another’s mouth. 

‘ These, Gentlemen, are my general views on the subject; general, 
J may call them, for they embrace the interests and pursuits of every 
industrious class amongst us, including even the very humblest of 
them ; and I rejoice to say, they are becoming universal among the 
operatives. The noble English maxim, “ Live and let live,” is reviv- 
ing. Whether it regards the labourer at the plough, or the manu- 
facturer at his loom, | have always felt, what 1 have somewhere 
expressed, 

** Let those that till, and those that weave, 
Still by their honest labours live.’ 
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And I shall never exchange this feeling for the dry and unfeeling 
dogmas of political economy.’—p. 11. 

It remains to be seen whether the operatives will be per- 
suaded, that “ Live and let live,”’ means *‘ Rob and let rob, and 
pay double for your bread ;” or will prefer the dry and unfeel- 
ing dogmas of political economy, which tell them that every man 
should keep hisown. The continual scorn which it pleases the 
defenders of ancient follies to pour out upon political economy, 
will be of prodigious use the moment the balance turns in favour 
of the people, and they see who have been their friends, and why 
the exercise of reason has been reviled. 

The descriptions of ‘ the father of the cottage, who sits, idle, 
and distressed, brooding over the fate of those from whom his 
eyes are averted,’—and of ‘ the poor homeless female, shivering 
in the portico below the dazzling drawing-room,—come with 
an ill grace from those who are engaged over their own dinners 
in endeavouring to secure the prohibition of the exchange of the 
produce of industry for food, and whose only recipe for the 
removal of the ills they state, consists in bidding the sufferers 
plunder from each other. 

The eaters of the Whitby dinner‘are next informed, that ‘ thou- 
sands of the people in Lancashire are subsisting on fifteen-pence 
ahead per week, and even that pittance is earned by extreme and 
long-protracted labour ;’ and that ‘ thousands in the neighbour- 
hood of Huddersfield’ are in the same condition. And how 
should it be otherwise, when the speaker and his friends have 
passed a law against foreign commerce, and forbidden the 
starving manufacturer to exchange his produce for food? A 
dinner was an ill-chosen time, to be mellifluous on such a 
subject. 

uppose now, that a hundred rats, instead of being mercifully 
killed in five minutes by the celebrated dog Billy, were caged 
up and supplied with a limited quantity of food, and encouraged 
to multiply till they starved each other by the subdivision of the 
allowance ;—and say whether this picture, ugly and disgusting 
as it is, is not a representation of the condition in which. the 
country has been placed by the influence of the monopolists. 
Imagine next a well-dressed man, with all the ensigus of 
respectability and good fellowship about him, declaiming 
on the misery of the sufferers with the remains of a tartlet 
in his mouth, and pointing out to the spectators the different 
forms and aspects of the process. ‘“ See that individual of the 
“ softer sex, with thirteen helpless young ones dependent 
“on it for support. Their whole allowance is but fifteen 
“grains a day; and there are people who would ruin the 
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“whole rat-trap by letting in foreign corn. Observe the 
“father of the cottage,’ with his ribs clinging together 
‘and no fur upon his back, brooding over the fate of his 
“ suffering family, over whom his heart is a and breaking. 
“ That poor creature with his ear bitten off, is from Congleton. 
“ The insurrectionary cock-tail in the middle is from Macclesfield. 
“ The Coventry rats areinacorner by themselves. From Rochdale, 
“ Manchester, and Barnsley, they are all alike ; there is not a pin 
“to chuse. Would to God my voice could reach them and be 
“ listened to [here quote sundry texts of Scripture, and swallow 
“the remains of the tartlet]. Why do not they ‘ agitate for 
“bread ??) Why do not they turn tooth and nail upon the 
*“ wretches who would murder them by letting in foreign produce ?”" 
The application may not be complimentary; but till it is shownin 
what way a starving people are to be fed by shutting out — 
and taking from each other, it is an exact representation of the 
politics of the Whitby speech. 

One great truth however is undoubtedly evolved in it; 
and that is, that ‘it is not Providence that 1s chargeable with 
the miseries of the people.’ They have every thing that could 
tend to the extension of industry with scarcely a visible limit ; 
if the laws could be got rid of by which industry is prohibited. 
They are surrounded by the ocean, which would truly be 
‘an inexhaustible mine of wealth,’ if the owners of the land did 
not shut up the passage. There is no need for defying any 
man ; there is not one that has the least desire to attribute the ill to 
Providence. It would be as just to attribute to it the sufferings 
of the rats. The proverb says, “ God sends meat, and the 
devil sends cooks.” And most devilishly they have cooked us, 
for our folly and stupidity in allowing them their way. 


‘ Nor, secondly, is it the character or conduct of the inhabitants to 
which the present distress of the country is attributable.’—p. 17. 


Granted ;—with the exception of their proneness to be per- 
suaded to combine for the general loss, in the hope of individual 
gain. 

* Nor is it the number of our countrymen which has produced it. 
Fashionable as is this diabolical doctrine, for diabolical it is, inasmuch 
as it begins by affronting God, and issues in injuring man ; it is, like 
many other fashionable notions, utterly false. It is the prerogative of 
God, saving the presence of our political economists, to decide this 
question ; and he has decided it, in the superabundance of the means 
of human subsistence, which, as a nation, he has lavished upon us, 
placed within our reach, and solicited us to accept. Whether in re- 
ference tu the resources of the country, or its means of profitable 
employment, if properly developed, there is not a sinew or an arm teo 
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many in the empire, no nor elsewhere, any more than ‘there is a 
superfiuous spirit called into the realms of immortality by the Eternal 
God! Short indeed, and infernal, would be the remedy, were this 
revolting notion true. Deportation of every kind, murder in all its 
forms, indirect or otherwise, would be obvious and general benefits. 
Still, however, the promulgators of this notion, with the habitual 
selfishness of the system, pronouncing upon the redundancy of human 
being, invariably except themselves. ‘The Christian advocates of this 
doctrine are not its personal converts ;—whether as it respects life, or 
its propensities and feelings, they make no personal sacrifices. They 
are no Curtiuses,—but J see your indignation at the very mention of 
these notions ; and, rather than on the dogmas of the political econo- 
mists, we will still rest, as to this matter, upon the assurances of 
Him who “ giveth food to all flesh; for his mercy endureth for 
ever.” '—p. 18. 


Compare the case with that of the rats, and see how all this 
‘ sublime and beautiful’ falls to the ground. The number of the 
sufferers is one element of the suffering ; but it is entirely sub- 
ordinate to the great cause of all, videlicet their being shut up. 
The people of England are prohibited from selling the produce 
of their labour ; and are confined by act of parliament to a given 
quantity of food. If the terms of the act allow to ‘veer and 
haul’ a little, by admitting corn on certain terms during the 
existence of particular degrees of pressure,—it might as well be 
argued that a bird tied by the leg to a spiral spring is not con- 
fined, because on further efforts it can always gain another 
fraction of an inch. In this state of things the remedy is 
neither diabolical, nor infernal, nor revolting ; for it is simply 
to take away the prohibition. It is quite true that under the 
pressure of the suffering, some men have been driven to inde- 
fensible propositions for keeping down the population, as one 
possible means of diminishing the immediate torture. There 
would be no wonder if the rats in similar circumstances proposed 
the same. But if they do, it is only a horror the more, to be 
laid to the charge of the devout persons who stand by to watch 
the process. It would be as pious, meritorious, and wise, to call 
upon ‘Him who giveth food to all flesh, in reference to the 
miserable animals whom man has determined to shut up and 
starve. Itisa flagrant mistranslation to say that God has given 
food ¢o all flesh ; he has given it for all flesh, and to so many 
of them as can prevent man from stopping it by the way. 

In his discussions on the circulating medium, it is curious to 
see how far the writer goes with reasonable and demonstrable 
notions on the subject, and still contrives to end in fallacy. 
Very few men of the political habits of the orator, ever 
arrive at knowing half so much of the principles of what 
he terms monetary value, as he does; he is a rara avis among 
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his kind. But by what accident does it suit him to forget, 
that if one government raised the value of money by return- 
ing to a gold currency, it was because another had committed 
a grand act of larceny by the issues of paper?—that if the 
fundholders had been robbed of forty millions by a heaven- 
born minister, the plain men who succeeded him did nothing but 
put an end to the progress of the robbery, by returning to 
an honest currency? It is clear, that as far as relates to the 
old fund-holders, they offered nothing in the shape of compen- 
sation for past robbery ; their simple merit, when they make up 
their political accounts for heaven, must be limited to refusing 
to take more. And, as relates to the gains of new fund-holders, 
it has been proved and is ready to be demonstrated at any time, 
that if the gains and losses of all the fund-holders are lumped 
together, an ‘equitable adjustment,’ whenever the time may 
come for it, will be in favour of the fund-holders and not against 
them. There is no justice in calling out against the half of the 
act that was repentance, and concealing the half that was sin. 
As far as regards the effect on the holders of the circulating 
medium, it is plain that the value of some eight or nine millions 
was taken from the holders of the currency (which means every 
body), by the fraudulent issues of paper, and that a similar 
amount was given back to them by the return to honesty. This 
was not restitution with precision of persons ; because many of 
the first sufferers were only to be come at by their successors. 
But it was a restitution as exact as the case admitted ; and one 
infinitely better than no restitution at all. If the value of the 
taxes has been increased by the return of the currency to its 
just value (as may have happened on the supposition that min- 
isters had the ingenuity to tax different articles ad valorem 
while the currency was being debased, and by a fixed nominal 
amount when it was returning to its proper value)—the part 
of sensible men is to call for a reduction of the taxes, but not 
to call for a debased currency as a means of reducing the taxes. 
Such a proceeding would only be matched by the conduct 
of the man, who set his house on fire to warm himself. 
There might be a certain degree of mischief arising on the return 
to an honest currency, from the perturbation of contracts ; but 
the main and principal effect of this very perturbation of con- 
tracts, was to give an advantage to the same classes of people 
who had been the losers by the other. The nature of dishonesty 
is to produce suffering, both during its existence and at its re- 
moval; but it by no means follows that therefore it must exist 
for ever. If a surgeon can cure a broken leg without giving 
pain, he will undoubtedly deserve to be highly rewarded. But 
if he cannot, it does not follow that the leg must be let alone, 
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The remainder of the speech is principally aimed at 
endeavouring to obtain the suffrages of ialielieia, to the 
promotion of the general system of shutting us up like the 
rats, for the benefit of monopolists. No means are omitted, by 
which the ignorant and unthinking may be induced to believe 
their personal advantage implicated in the perpetuation of this 
discreditable policy. The engine of deception, as in the in- 
stances already specified, consists in the same kind of imperfect 
tracing of the connexion between causes and effects, which has 
led so many men astray in the pursuit of a perpetual motion ;—in 
the hasty assumption that some desirable consequence is estab- 
lished and attained, without waiting to determine whether it 
may not be necessarily balanced by a contrary tendency arising 
out of its own existence, at some other point. 

If these observations on the Corypheus of the system of 
Exeter Change are unceremonious, it must be borne in 
mind that the author of the speech thought proper to set out 
with an unmeasured attack upon all and every body who in con- 
sidering the same subject had come to a different conclusion from 
his own. If they are witlings, let him prove in sober sadness, 
that the monkey theory is right. If political economists are 
the bane of the country, let him at least back it by demonstrating 
that they are in the wrong. It is always wise, in selling the bear’s 
skin beforehand, to make a decent reserve for the possibility of 
failure. The Ursa Major of a discontented and suffering public, 
is what is technically termed an ugly customer; and whoever 
goes forth to break a lance upon its hide, has no occasion to 
provide for adding the ridicule of ostentation to the misfortune 
of defeat. 

Anterior to the Whitby speech in point of date, and only 
inferior to it in celebrity though the absence of the éclat which 
attends the personal exertions of the orator, is the paper cited 
in the title, on THE CONDITION OF THE EMPIRE. he con- 
dition of the empire is every body’s concern; it is to ail and 
each of us, what the condition of the rat-trap would be if we 
were the rats. Hear therefore how the ‘ genuine political eco- 
nomists’ of the North proceed to deal with our distresses. 


‘The British empire at this moment possesses incalculable ad- 
vantages beyond what was ever possessed by any other great nation : 
it possesses every thing requisite for commanding almost uninterrupted 
prosperity and happiness. Yet this empire is overwhelmed with 
suffering, and is admitted to be in danger of ruin.'—Blackwood's Ed, 
Mag. No. CLIV. p. 97. 


This is the part which nobody doubts, Every body begins 
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with being right; and the way to-go wrong, is to slip into it 
gently. 

‘ Your Ministry and Legislature declare that they cannot account for 
this, they will attempt nothing in the way of remedy, and all they do 
enlarges the suffering and makes the ruin more certain. To make 
you sensible of the real causes, we cannot do better than give you the 
following infallible receipt for utterly ruining any great empire. 

‘Do not act on vague generalities, and attempt to strike the whole 
mass at once; but adapt your measures to circumstances, and destroy 
in detail. ‘The prosperity of the nation can only exist in that of the 
individual ; and the prosperity of the individual can only exist in good 
profits on the employment of his capital, or good wages. Compel 
the individual to employ his capital without profit, or at a loss, or 
to labour for inadequate wages, and you will keep them in constant 
distress; you will drag every capitalist, in succession, through 
bankruptcy, and chain every workman to penury and want. By 
thus ruining the individual, you must inevitably triumph in your 
efforts to ruin the empire.’—p. 98. 


This looks specious. It is true as far as it goes. But pray 
heaven there be not coming the monkey theory after all. 


‘Having made these self-evident truths your own, apply them in 
the first place to your agriculture. If you can only keep the prices of 
agricultural produce below remunerating ones, this will manifestly 
strip your landlords and farmers of profits and capital, and your 
husbandry labourers of the necessary means of subsistence. You 
cannot accomplish it by prohibiting your farmers from asking other 
than prices fixed by law, but you may do so in another manner. 
Open your market to the cheap produce of foreign countries ; admit 
the corn, provisions, wool, seeds, tallow, &c. &c. of such countries, 
at prices which will not remunerate your own agriculturists ; and this 
will be as effective as a law for fixing prices. Your land-owners, 
farmers, and husbandry labourers—probably half your population— 
will thus be strictly bound to constant loss and suffering.’ 

‘Then apply the truths to your shipping interest. Place such 
foreign ships on an equality with your own, in your market, as can 
afford to take much lower freights ; and it will inevitably bind this 
interest to constant loss and suffering.’ 

‘In the same manner, apply the truths to all your manufactures 
and trades as far as possible. Admit into your market foreign silks, 
gloves, lace, shoes, &c. &c., at such prices as your own manufacturers 
cannot afford to take; and this must inevitably bind all the souls 
engaged in the fabrication of such articles, to constant loss and 
suffering.’ 

‘If you, unhappily, have manufactures and trades which cannot be 
undersold by foreign opponents, it will be more difficult to restrict 
them, by direct means, to continual losing prices. But your measures 
against your agriculture, &c., by confining considerably more than 
half your population to unceasing distress, must indirectly go far 
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towards placing the remainder in the same condition. Providence 
has most wisely made it a law of nature, that the minority shall suffer 
with the majority. The distress of the majority must bind the 
minority to reduced trade, insufficient employment, stagnation, bad 
debts, and inadequate prices.’—p. 98. 


It is the same. Christopher North is turned wild-beast show- 
man ; and after haranguing with due emphasis in favour of each 
brute of fang and claw, winds up with—* There you see the little 
“Tory Monkeys, male and female. Observe the way those 
“ animals take their food ; each eats out of its neighbour’s pot. 
“ By this means they double the common stock; a wonderful 
“ provision of nature in those climates!” The puir body had 
ever a deevil of a stomach himself, for eating what other 
people are to pay for. It is enough to make a man sick, to 
see how these church-and-king men fill what they call. their 
‘waims,’ when somebody else is to find the means. Talk of a 
‘ pockpudding’—a couple of honest yeomen might dine, out of 
what it takes one of these to ‘ refresh drooping nature,’ after a 
relaxation of seven minutes and a half. Contrast the gluttony of 
these particular gormandizers, with the fare of the miserable mon- 
keys they tell to fatten themselves by stealing from one another. 
Ask how many working men have been starved by corn laws, 
to get up the hotch-potch of Mr. Tickler, and how many women 
and children for the turtle of the Shepherd ; how many indus- 
trious people drink water, that Mr. Theodore may have Vin de 
Grave, and Mullion champagne ;—and say whether the people 
of Great Britain are not a good-natured race, to endure the 
laying in the wound thus of the knife that made it, in types 
which have nothing of the obscure, and parables which are any 
thing but dark sayings. 


* Undertaking the humble toil which they [the Economists and 
Philosophers] disdain, we will look at the divisions of your pupu- 
lation severally, and trace the distress of each to its cause, by means 
of the ignoble evidence of common-place demonsiration. In the first 
place, why are your farmers distressed ?- Because they cannot obtain 
for their produce what will cover their outgoings. ‘The last harvest 
was not a deficient one to any material extent except in wheat; and 
if wheat had been a full crop, they would still have been distressed, 
as was proved in the last year, by its cheapness. If your farmers 
could procure a certain addition to the prices of their various kinds of 
produce, they would enjoy prosperity. This is a fact which you can- 
not controvert.’—p. 99. 


They would enjoy prosperity, till they discovered that the 
wanted more. If the community was fool enough to tax itself 
to pay them for growing corn on the sea-beach, they would 
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only want to be paid for growing it ona stone floor. What 
they mean by ‘ covering their outgoings,’ is covering them on 
the worst land on which they may please to go, and giving 
them a profit for their pains. Suppose a manufacturer was to 
demand to be paid for making broad cloth out of the most 
worthless wool he chose to find convenient. It would only be 
a copy of the injustice which the agriculturists, by dint of the 
worst system of representation in Europe, have succeeded in 
thrusting down our throats. Every thing that is paid to them 
for what they call ‘ their outgoings,’ must be taken from the in- 
dustrious in some other trade or calling, with a gratuitous loss of 
equal amount to the consumer besides. The same for the ship- 
owners, and the hoc genus omne of the trades, the crafts, the 
mysteries, who have discovered the necessity of living on the 
public. There is some policy in the rural ordinance, which 
says a pauper shall wear a badge. Pay for the paupers in 
badges, while it is necessary ; but not for the paupers in badges 
and in coaches too. Decline finding paupers in venison. Ob- 
ject utterly to discharging their bills at the London Tavern. Let 
five shillings a week be the boundary of your humanity; and 
let that be taken with a mark and a suit of parish blue. 

The truth in plain terms is, that the moment a trader finds 


his occupation is not wanted, and that he can only live by rob- 
bing some other trader the demand for whose commodities is on 
the increase, he should draw in his horns and retire, as the wig- 
makers were obliged to do; and not go to parliament to ask to 
have men obliged to shave their heads, in order that his obsolete 
compounds may find a market. If this piece of common jus- 
tice had been enforced from the beginning, the peer an trans - 
l 


fers would have taken place from time to time by insensible gra- 
dations. As was the case with the wigs, fewer men would from 
year to year have been bred to the trade that nobody wanted, and 
more to some business which the country was disposed to pay 
for. As has been said before, the great art in all cases of fraud 
upon the public, is to get up a quantum sufficit of the wrong, 
and then set the abomination to defend itself. The abomination 
of wigs would have been supported in the same way, if there 
had been an aristocracy of wig-makers. On this point there 
is no difference between the morality of the compounder of 
caxons, and of the landed peer who stands up for the interests 
of his order. They would all shear us alike; except so far as 
there is a virtue in the community, to keep our polls from their 
discretion. 

‘It matters not what your currency, your harvests, or the prosperity 
of your manufacturing classes may be, your farmers cannot, under 
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your laws for the admission of foreign produce, obtain adequate prices, 
They are distressed by bad prices, and your laws prohibit them from 
gaining higher ones. You must admit that this is established fact, 
and not speculation.’—p. 100. 


They are distressed because they chuse to grow what nobody 
wants from them, and demand to be paid for it. They are 
distressed because the laws allow them to take twenty shillings 
from the people, but do not allow them to take thirty. Like all 
others who live upon the public, their wants will keep pace with 
any laws that may be made for their encouragement. Tell the 
inhabitants of St. Giles’s that a tax on bread shall be laid for their 
support, and the only consequence will be that they will soon 
demonstrate that they want three times more. The horse- 
leech and her two daughters, are no types of a caste that once 
obtains a legal right to live on the community. A country 
that should be inundated for the sake of breeding horse-leeches, 
——with a promise to supply as much blood as the accumulation 
of their numbers should demand,—would be the fitting repre- 
sentative of such a situation as we live in. 


‘In the next place, why are your shipowners distressed? Are over 
trading, the currency, machinery, &c. thecauseshere ? If thequestion be 
ridiculous, you compel us to put it. Your shipowners are distressed 
because they cannot obtain remunerating freights, and they cannot 
obtain such freights because you have placed them by law in these 
circumstances—in a considerable part of their trade, they must either 
accept losing freights, or incur the greater loss of abandoning it to 
foreigners, and suffering their ships to rot in port ; the rate of freight 
fixed by law in this part of their trade must of necessity be the rate in 
their trade generally.’—p. 100. 


The ship-owners are distressed (if they are distressed ;—some 
people think when they have occasion to make new docks, they 
are not distressed), because they insist upon building ships that 
nobody wants to employ. Ship or wig, the theory and practice 
are the same. The community says, We do not want your wigs. 
‘But you shall have them,’ says the peruke-maker, ‘or else 
what is to become of me?’ The community does not want 
their ships ;—Is it intelligible? There are other British trades- 
men, on whom the same amount is expended that would 
be expended on the ship-owners; and with this material ad- 
vantage besides, that a difference equal to the difference of 
freight is saved to the consumers. The ship-owners want to 
have an act of parliament to take the employment and profits 
from these tradesmen and give them to themselves, and saddle 
the consumers with a loss equal to the difference of freight 
besides, What they complain of is, that “ you have placed 
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them by law in these circumstances ” that they cannot take what 
they would. Many other classes have precisely the same com- 
plaint against the law ; as the new police can testify. 


‘And now why are your silk, glove, and lace manufacturers 
distressed? They cannot obtain prices which will yield profits to the 
master and necessaries to the workman. Why are their prices so bad? 
Because they cannot raise them to remunerating ones, without having 
their trade taken from them by foreigners. If the prices of the silk 
manufacturers were raised sixpence per yard, and those of the glove 
manufacturers were raised in the same proportion, you are well aware 
that foreigners would destroy the trade of both. As to the lace manu- 
facturers, foreign blond lace has destroyed their trade already. Here is 
one cause of the distress ; another is to be found in the fact which you 
cannot question, that the large import of foreign silks, gloves, and 
lace, destroys a vast mass of employment, and keeps the market 
constantly glutted. Your laws demonstrably prohibit these three 
manufactures from obtaining adequate prices, and take from them 
much of their trade.’—p. 100. 


The demand for ‘ remunerating prices,’ always means making 
people pay for something they donot want. It means robbing 
one tradesman who can make what people will voluntarily buy, to 
give the same amount of employment and profits to another that 
cannot; with a loss to the consumer equal to the difference of 
price besides. ‘That the large import of foreign silks, gloves, 
and lace, destroys a vast mass of employment,’—instead of being 
a ‘fact which you cannot question,’ is an assertion of which 
the truth has been disproved. It destroys no employment in the 
long run. It only shifts the employment, from those who cannot 
make what any body wants to buy, to those who can ;—with a 
saving to the consumers of the difference of price besides. 
What the laws demonstrably do, is to hinder all these classes 
from being robbed for the sake of giving half the produce to 
the others. What the laws demonstrably do, is to say, ‘No man 
shall have the power of causing others to lose a shilling, on 
pretence that sixpence of it will find its way into his own 
pocket.’ 


‘Several other interests are placed by your laws in similar circum- 
stances. Looking at all who are dependent solely or principally on 
agriculture in the United Kingdom, including the landowners and their 
dependents, as wellas the farmers and their servants, they must compre- 
hend one-half the population. The Shipping Interest, Silk Trade, and 
other Interests, circumstanced as we have stated, cannot have less than 
two millions of souls dependent on them. Here, then, is the majority 
of your population ;—here are twelve or fourteen millions of people, 
strictly bound by your laws to constant loss and suffering. These 
millions have had one-fourth, one-third, and, in very many cases, 
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the whole of their property destroyed by your laws; and they are 
prohibited by them from obtaining higher—taking into account the 
losses which bad seasons, &c. must for ever entail on the farmer and 
trader—than distress-prices. To ascribe their distress to over-trading, 
the corn law, and the thousand-and-one other causes which you plead, 
is an absurdity too gross for other ears than those of lunacy. It 
is not theory or speculative opinion, but it is a matter of arithmeti- 
cal demonstration and a fact established by conclusive experiments, 
that your laws render it impossible for these millions to obtain prices 
and hold employment which will protect them from constant loss and 
suffering.’-—p. 100. 


This is adding up the amount of what every monkey used to 
take out of his neighbour’s pan, and charging it as a common loss. 
The proposition urged is, that if there was a return to the 
venerable system, it would be a good to the community in 
general, and the majority of the population in particular would 
get rich. To which there are two answers ;—first, that the 
community at large could not be benefited, but the contrary ; 
secondly, that if half the population of monkeys did get rich, 
it must be taken out of the pans of the others,—which those 
others would be blameable to allow, if they can hinder it. The 
‘Interests,’ always mean the interests which particular indivi- 
duals or knots among the monkeys, have in what they can 
plunder from the others. 

The argument about small notes has been alluded to already. 
It is imperiously necessary to skip and goon. The show-man 
becomes tiresome, and has nothing to produce but the same 
creatures over and over again. 


‘ But you say the cheapness is so precious to your consumers. Mr. 
Huskisson speaks of a “ British public’ which benefits enormously 
from being thus dosed with cheap pennyworths. Where is this 
** British public?” Is it to be found amidst your landowners, farmers, 
and husbandry labourers? No. Does it exist amidst your shipowners, 
silk manufacturers, and makers of gloves and lace? Certainly not. 
Can it be discovered amidst your cotton, woollen, and iron manufac- 
turers, or your producers of Colonial produce? Still, no. But there is 
your monied interest, The cheapness destroys the employment of 
capital, and reduces interest ; the capitalist cannot invest his capital ; 
the fundholder can only obtain an inadequate rate of interest, and he 
cannot employ his money more profitably. The mass of the British 
population demonstrably suffers severe distress from the cheapness, 
and no “ British public” can be seen which benefits from it. Blind as 
you are, you see that it isa scourge to your consumers—and, of course, 
we need not say what it is to your producers.’—p. 107, 


This again, is adding up what each monkey ceases to take 


dut of his neighbours pans, and denying that there is any 
M 2 
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monkey public that gains to the same amount. What they 
took, was their own gain; whether any body lost it or not, is 
what nobody can tell. And this leads to the real explanation, 
which is, that the very individuals who stickle for the right of 
taking from their neighbours, pay their quota in the end. It 
may not be positively certain, that they each without exception 
individually lose as much as they gain; but it is plain that 
this must be the case with by far the greatest part. Itisa 
fallacy, that demands of Mr. Huskisson to prove, that each par- 
ticular ‘interest’ to whose depredations he puts an end, is 
bettered by the process. If it is so, it is so much the better ; 
and there is no doubt that it will happen in pow | cases. But 
still the proposition started with is not, that each of the pil- 
ferers will necessarily be the better, but that somebody else 
will be the better. The proposition is, that there is no general 
policy in pilfering. There may have been some of prodigious 
pouches, who contrived to be the gainers after all. But the 
Sa is, that for that very reason, they ought to be taken 
y the throat till they disgorge. 

But as before, it is necessary to skip and goon. There can- 
not be fifty people in the country, incapable of carrying the 
monkey parallel through all that may be omitted. 


‘Thegrand principle of genuine politicaleconomy is— National wealth 
and prosperity flow from the good profits and wages of the individual ; 
therefore give these to the greatest number. ‘That of the savage counter- 
feit you follow is in reality— National wealthand prosperity flow from the 
bad profits or wages of the individual ; therefore give loss and hunger to 
the greatest number, Could any thing be conceived more preposterous, 
than to attempt to produce general wealth and prosperity by making 
every business a losing and starving one? and yet this is precisely 
what you are doing.’—p. 115. 

The obligation of the country to the defenders of abuse is 
infinite, for coming down from the high stilts of imagination 
and eloquence, and condescending to fight upon vulgar ques- 
tions of arithmetic and common life. It is infinitely easier 
to meet them there, than when they contended for ‘social 
order’ and the like incomprehensibles. In the present case, 
for example, is it possible that any body can fail to see, that 
what they propose by their recipe, is to increase the profits 
and wages of one individual, by diminishing the profits and 
wages of some other? If the profits and wages in the trades 
which nohody wants, are to be increased by giving them a forced 
employment, it is clear that the profits and wages in some other 
trades will be diminished in a corresponding degree by the em- 
ployment that ie taken from them, and that there will be @ loss 
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to the consuming public equal to the difference besides. That 
national wealth and prosperity flow from the good profits and 
wages of the individual, is in itself a great truth. But then 
these good profits and wages must arise from a positive increase 
of trade in the aggregate, which can only be the result of freedom ; 
and not from robbing one man to serve another. The rate of profits 
and wages depends on the velocity with which trade on the 
whole is increasing or the contrary. In mathematical terms, it 
varies as the fluxion of the trade; and this again depends upon 
the progress that is making in pushing forward the whole scale 
of production, by obtaining an increased command over the first 
necessaries of life, and is not to be effected by shutting ourselves 
up in a rat-trap and rubbing our halfpence against each other. 
It is this whieh demonstrates the limited utility of the vari- 
ous palliatives, with which men amuse themselves instead of 
applying their efforts to the removal of the great evil which 
is the shutting up. Such, for example, are the proposed reme- 
dies of ‘economy,’ of ‘clubs for reducing the price of the 
necessaries of life,’ and of ‘co-operative societies.’ If the rats 
were to be advised to economize or to ‘ co-operate,’ it is evident 
that so long as there was a law restricting the quantity of corn 
they should be allowed to consume, all that they could do by it 
would be to make their respective shares go a little further than 
before, and to cause the division to approach a little nearer to 
equality. But none of these inventions could cause a hundred 
rats to get fat upon the allowance of twenty-five. In so far 
as on their first application they produced a temporary alle- 
viation of the misery of the classes whose shares had been 
smallest, they would tend to the production of a certain degree 
of increase in the population of rats in these classes. But as 
soon as this effect was accomplished, all things would go on as 
before ; except that the palliative which had been applied 
already, could not be applied afresh. The secret of good liv- 
ing, with rats or men, consists in keeping open the connection 
with the power of procuring a continually increasing quantity 
of food ; and whichever of them allow themselves to be cut off 
from it to please their betters, condemn themselves to starve 
for their amusement. 
Finally, in order to support the monkey system, 


‘ Promote religion [of the kind which will make men servile]—protect 
public morals [among those who ure to give and nol to take ]—repress vice 
and infidelity [by setting each man to rob his neighbour, and religion to 
hold the door]—keep the different classes of the community in strict 
subordination to each other [that slaves, white and black, may continue 
as they are}—and cherish the principles, feelings, and habits, which give 
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stability, beauty, and happiness to society [constituted on the basis that 
every man shall feed out of his neighbour’s pot who can.”}—p. 118. 

It is not easy to imagine what possible connection — call 
have with the question whether monkeys are best fed out of 
each others pans, except us a blind. Somebody is to be per 
suaded, that it is pious to be plundered. Somebody is to be 
robbed by the intervention; and somebody else is to get fat. 
This is the end-all and be-all of the anti-liberals piety. They 
call upon God, that they may take from man. They take away 
our means of living on this earth; and offer us their bill on 
heaven, payable to bearer, in return. 

Nobody believes that the system of ag one tradesman 
to please another, can hold out much longer. It is right, how- 
ever, to take all possible means to accelerate its fall. herever 
it has been tried—in England, in America, in France—there 
appears to be a general consent to come to an avowal of its folly. 
The means to hasten this, are, first, to endeavour to bring forward 
the manufacturers who are injured by the prohibition of the 
foreign trade. ‘Thus in France, for example, the wine-growers are 
finding out, that they are the people who are depressed by the 
foolish attempt to produce iron and cotton goods, instead of 
buying them from foreigners with wine. In the next place, to 
impress on men in general, the high degree in which they are 
interested in the question in their character of consumers; and 
the certainty that if there is the least apparent doubt whether 
they are among the final gainers by the monkey system or not, 
the truth is that they are enormous losers. Finally, that the 
people should speak out, and not allow themselves to be beaten 
down by the sound and fury of their opponents. The system 
is only the monkey system after all, whatever may be the Babel 
of noises got up among its supporters. The government 
is willing; but wants the aid of the public voice. It rests 
mainly with the public, whether they will continue to be fed out 
of one another’s pans, or not. 





Arr. VII.—The Picture of Australia: exhibiting New Holland, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and abl the Settlements, from the first at Sydney 
to the last at the Swan River. London. 1829. Whittaker and Co. 


NEW Holland is one of those countries about which a great 

deal has been written and very little is known. It is of 
course easy to state its distance from the other great continents 
of the world, to inform the reader in what degree of latitude 
and longitude it is found, and to conjecture pretty nearly the 
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circumference of its vast and varied shores. With the aid 
of a few intelligent settlers, and clever navigators, a tolerably 
correct picture may be sketched of a small portion of the 
eastern coasts, with some few points, here and there, on the 
other parts of the shore; but beyond this our real knowledge 
does not extend, and if we proceed, our descriptions must 
be grounded in great measure on theory and conjecture. 
Information, however, is continually on the increase. The 
courage and enterprise of our countrymen are perpetually con- 
ducting them into the unexplored regions of this new world, 
and the occurrences of almost every day throw some new light 
upon its singularly mysterious recesses. 

From Wilson’s Promontory, the most southern point of New 
Holland, to Cape Howe, a distance of about two hundred miles, 
the shore is low, sandy and barren. Hills, however, are dis- 
coverable at a considerable distance inland; but of these, or 
the interjacent country, nothing whatever is known. The 
character of the coast still continues the same, or nearly so, 
from Cape Howe to Shoal Haven River, the only difference 
being, that the low, sandy beaches already noticed occasionally 
give place on this part of the coast to stony hills, or extensive 
swamps. Among these swamps, unfit for culture, and un- 
inviting even to the savage, the mode may be studied by 
which in this extraordinary portion of the world, the earth 
encroaches upon the dominions of the ocean. Here a pro- 
cess, similar to that which bestowed Lower Egypt upon the 
children of Misraim, and which is alluded to by Herodotus and 
described by Volney, is now going on before our eyes. A small 
bay, or inlet of the sea, is first cut off from the great body of 
waters by a sand-bank thrown up by the action of the waves, 
and thus becomes a detached lagoon; the sun evaporating the 
enclosed waters, and plants springing up in the mud, the lagoon 
by degrees becomes a marsh. As the process of evaporation 
— the mud assumes greater consistency, vegetation 

comes more active, rank jungles are formed, trees spring up, 
and at length the waters are excluded altogether, and man finds 
the soil firm enough for his footsteps. 

From Shoal Haven River to Breaksea Spit, the shore is of a 
bolder and more varied character, consisting sometimes, as in 
the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, of a range of lofty, perpen- 
dicular cliffs, alternating with low, sandy beaches, backed by 
lagoons. In this line of coast there are numerous natural 
harbours, some of which are capable of receiving vessels of all 
sizes, while others are only adapted for smaller craft, For some 
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distance farther northward, the shore assumes a new aspect, the 
margin of the sea being covered with impenetrable forests of 
mangroves; but when we have passed Shoal Water Bay, and 
Broad Sound, the land swells into lofty hills, the roots of which 
run out in bold promontories into the Pacific. From this point 
to Cape York the curse of barrenness prevails upon the coast, 
there being, according to captain King, nothing like a river or 
spring of any consequence to be found in a space of seven 
hundred miles. Doubling Cape York, and following the vast 
sweep of the Gulf of Carpenteria, for upwards of nine hundred 
miles, we find a shore equally barren, and presenting to the eye 
nothing but vast sheets of blue mud or sand, with a back-ground 
of marsh, flooded in rainy weather and scorched to dust during 
droughts. This line of coast terminates at Cape Wesel, but 
little or no change takes place in the character of the soil. 
Even where a river exists, it is said to roll its fruitless waters 
over sterile plains; but this can only be true of the vicinity of 
the sea, for the thickly-wooded hills, discoverable in the dis- 
tance, prove that the p Mia which stretches round this portion 
of the island is merely a narrow belt. 

Proceeding onward from Cape Van Diemen to Northwest 
Cape, we still find low shores, burnt up during the dry season, 
inundated during the rains, and covered over, at intervals, by 
thick forests of mangroves, by vast beds of salt, or by saline 
plants. It is probable that the description given of this 
part of the coast by navigators resembles that which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, in his Life of Theseus, ancient geogra- 
phers were accustomed to give of all remote and little explored 
regions : “here, said they, in their maps, are nothing but im- 
passable morasses, or trackless deserts.” Four hundred miles, 
at least, of this coast, have only been seen at intervals from a 
distance out at sea; and the imaginations of those who thus 
glanced at it as they were driven along before the wind, bein 
rather gloomy than cheerful, the land was at once pusiioneal 
to be unfertile and uninhabitable. Few countries, however, 
could be judged of correctly from such flying observations. 
In sailing along the shores of England or France we should 
frequently, were we to trust implicitly to the aspect of the coast, 
Paap the soil to be eminently barren, while behind the 

leak cliffs, vallies and plains of the greatest luxuriance and 
beauty are found. 

From Northwest Cape to Cape Leewin the character of the 
coast, with the exception of the small portion surveyed b 
captain Stirling, appears to be little if at all known. The Frenc 
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expedition under Baudin sailed along it, and bestowed names 
on a few islands and promontories, but added very little to our 
knowledge of the country; and captain King, imagining that 
the task had been performed by them, appears to have sailed 
coolly along the shore, without examining it at all. From lat. 
31°, however, to Cape Leewin, the soil has been found so fer- 
tile, the air so balmy and refreshing, and the scenery so fine, that 
it has been proposed to bestow the name of Australian Hesperia 
upon the country; and, although this boyish piece of pedantry 
be ridiculous, it must be caaiciendl that the character of the 
coast in the neighbourhood of the Swan River is exceedingly 
different from that which the older navigators attributed to the 
whole western coast of New Holland. 

From Cape Leewin to Port Lincoln, the coast, if we can at 
all rely on the hasty and imperfect observations of those navi 
= by whom it has been examined, still presents a low aad 

arren aspect to the ocean, excepting the five hundred miles 
immediately west of the Bight, which consist of one unbroken 


line of cliff, six hundred feet high, frowning over the ocean, 
and concealing completely the nature of the country behind it. 
Eastward of the Bight, the shore swells into high well-wooded 
hills, terminating at Wilson’s Promontory, the point from which 


we set out. 

In this hasty glance round the shores of this vast continent, 
or island, it will be perceived that nothing has been said of the 
embouchure of any large river. No river of any magnitude has 
in fact been found to pour its waters into the ocean on any side 
of the island; and the author of the Picture of Australia, who 
seems to place a little too much reliance on the reports of 
navigators, concludes from this circumstance that no such 
river exists. It should be remembered, however, that on 
the north-west coast, which has been only partially seen froma 
great distance, captain King found violent currents setting 
out from the land, and thence concluded very justly that he was 
passing the embouchures of some vast rivers. Subsequently a 
salt river of great magnitude has been discovered in the inte- 
rior, but where it rises, or whither it flows, has not yet been 
determined. Whatever may become of the Lachlan and Mac- 
quarie, which are irrationally supposed to terminate in a marsh, 
it is utterly improbable that the vast body of waters which con- 
stitutes the newly-discovered stream should be dissipated in 
morasses. It is not easy, however, to understand upon what 
grounds Mr. Cunningham conjectures that this river must flow 
through nearly the whole length of New Holland, a probable 
length, considering the usual course of rivers, of not less than 
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six or seven thousand miles, and fall into the sea on the north- 
west coast, between Cape Baskerville and Cape Levegne, in 
lat. 17°. The course of the river, where captain Sturt, its dis- 
coverer, saw it, was towards the south-west; and, unless the 
nature of the country, which, however, is hitherto unknown, 
forbid it, the more probable inference would be, that it must 
fall into Spencer’s Gulf, above Point Lowly. Mr. Cunning- 
ham says, indeed, that having had a long conversation with 
captain Sturt, he was induced to believe that, although it was 
flowing in a south-westerly direction where it was discovered, 
and as far as its course was observed by captain Sturt, it after- 
wards made a bend toward the north-west. But upon what 
grounds was he induced to form this opinion, which, by his 
own account of the matter, it is clear was not that of captain 
Sturt himself? “The result of this conversation was,” says he, 
to induce me to give it as my opinion,” &c.—evidently insinuat- 
ing that, on this point at least, his opinion differed altogether 
from that of the discoverer. He afterwards, indeed, alludes to 
his true reason for conducting the waters of the Darling to the 
north-west coast; which is simply a desire to support some 
particular theory which he has formed of the interior. But, as 
there exist no materials at all from which any rational theory 
can be formed, he might as well have given us a theory of the 
interior of the moon. 

At present, however, as the interior is nearly unknown, and 
as the mouth of no great river has yet been discovered on any 
part of the coast, the most interesting inquiry appears to be, 
whether the new settlement near the Swan River, on the western 
shores of New Holland, possesses any real advantages over the 
colonies in New South Wales. The best mode of determining 
this point appears to be, to recapitulate concisely the character- 
istics of both sides of the island, and allow the comparison to 
be tacitly made by the reader himself. The “ Australian 
Hesperia ” of the Quarterly Review, extending from latitude 31° 
to latitude 34° 30’ south, is estimated to contain from five to 
six millions of acres, of which the greater part is supposed to 
be fit for the plough. On this tract of land it is calculated 
that at least a million of souls might find comfortable sub- 
sistence. It must be allowed, however, that the examination of 
the country by captain Stirling was rapidly and imperfectly 
performed, and that the language in which he describes it is 
particularly vague. ‘ We found,” says he, “the country in 
general rich and romantic, gained the summit of the first range 
of mountains, and had a bird’s-eye view of an immense plain, 


which extended as far as the eye could reach to the northward, 
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southward, and westward. After ten days absence, we returned 
to the ship; we encountered no difficulty that was not easil 
removable (and therefore no difficulty) ; we were furnished wit 
abundance of fresh provisions by our guns, and met with no 
obstruction from the natives.” The Quarterly Review, through 
whose paper captain Stirling has laid his account before the 
public, appears desirous of throwing discredit upon the French 
account of this coast by saying that “ captain Stirling describes 
the weather as very different from that which the French ex- 
perienced ;” which will not appear to be a very extraordinary 
circumstance, when it is added, that the former visited the 
country in the beginning of Autumn, and the latter in the 
beginning of Winter. There is usually, even in England, some 
little difference between September and December. 

The climate of the New, or “ Australian Hesperia,” appears 
to be somewhat humid. The Summer winds are said to be 
invariably accompanied by rain, and the land and sea breezes 
create a moisture in the atmosphere, which renders the cli- 
mate cool and agreeable. It is not added that it is thus 
also rendered salubrious. The same coolness and agreeable- 
ness are produced by the same means at Lima in Peru, 
in the Konkan, and in Malabar; but they are purchased with 
agues, fevers, and a hundred similar evils. It must, however, 
be allowed, that if this moisture be not particularly favourable 
to human life, it greatly promotes vegetation, and mainly con- 
tributes to the keeping up of that rich and romantic appearance, 
which captain Stirling so much admires. The gentle zephyrs 
which sport upon the shores of this Hesperian land appear to 
possess very powerful wings, for in the course of their summer 
gambols they have, in imitation of the whirlwind and the hur- 
ricane, lifted up the sand from the beach, and scattered it over 
the whole face of the hills, a circumstance which seems to have 
favoured the old opinion that this side of the island was a 
sterile waste. It appears, however, that having passed the 
limestone ridge, generally about three miles in breadth, which 
runs along the sea shore, we find a plain, the average breadth 
of which may be about thirty miles, extending to the foot of 
the mountain range, which runs almost parallel with the coast 
line. 

Coal has not yet been found at the Swan River, but there 
appears to be the greatest probability that abundant mines of 
it exist there. Fresh water is plentiful; and upon the moun- 
tains trees of enormous magnitude were observed. But the 
advantages of this colony are thus briefly ros sips by Mr, 
Fraser, the scientific companion of captain Stirling = 
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‘In giving my opinion of the land seen on the banks of the Swan 
River, I hesitate not in pronouncing it superior to any I ever saw in 
New South Wales, east of the Blue Mountains, not only in its local 
character, but in the many existing advantages which it holds out to 
settlers. ‘These advantages I consider to be, 

‘ First, the evident superiority of the soil. 

‘ Secondly, the facility with which a settler can bring his farm into 
a state of immediate culture, in consequence of the open state of the 
country, which allows not a greater average than two trees to an 
acre. 

‘ Thirdly, the general abundance of springs, producing water of the 
best quality, and the consequent permanent humidity of the soil ; two 
advantages not existing on the eastern coast. And, 

‘ Fourthly, the advantages of water-carriage to his door, and the 
non-existence of impediments to land-carriage.’ 


Let us now turn to the eastern shores of the island. New 
South Wales, which has been described by so nfany writers 
that we may be supposed to possess the materials for forming 
a just idea of it, has been divided into ten provinces, of which 
the most important is Cumberland. This province, which was 
the first settled, and contains the capital of New South Wales, 
extends about fifty miles along the shore, from the mouth of 
the Hawkesbury River to the commencement of the Illawarra 
forest. Its greatest breadth may be estimated at about forty 
miles, Although fertility be not the general characteristic of 
Cumberland, certain portions of it, as the banks of the Hawkes- 
bury River, and the Cow Pasture Plains, are of extraordinary 
richness, and the general appearance of the country, rising into 
gentle hills, and studded with elegant villas, is luxuriant and 
picturesque. It has been our good fortune to be favoured with 
the valuable MS. Journal of Mr. Dawson, the late agent to the 
Australian Agricultural Company: a document full of interest 
and novelty, to which the present article will be largely indebted ; 
and which, it is with pleasure we add, will ere long be given to 
the world. Of Cumberland Mr. Dawson says he found the country 
different in some degree from the idea he had previously formed 
of it from the published descriptions. It is not in general, 
he says, so picturesque and romantic as is imagined at home, 
though the scenery is sometimes very fine. The traveller has 
to go many miles through woods, even in the located districts, 
without seeing any traces of human habitations; and when he 
approaches a settled place, he most frequently discovers a house 
with a few straggling small buildings, in the midst of fifty or a 
hundred acres of cleared or partially cleared land, surrounded 
by interminable forests. Occasionally dwellings of more im- 
posing exterior, with farms, out-houses, &c. as in England, are 
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met with, in fine situations, commanding views beyond the 
surrounding wocdland ; but very few of these are found twenty 
miles Seetiedaey. Where the soil is pretty good, it is lightly 
timbered, occasionally resembling a gentleman’s park ; but the 
traveller soon loses this idea on finding no mansion at the end 
of the scene. In fact he plods on all day from park to park, as 
it were, and lies down at night, with his horse tethered beside 
him, near some pool of water. He there strikes a light, and 
kindles a fire to boil his tea-kettle and fry his bacon. If he be 
rich enough he will of course have a sumpter horse and a tent ; 
but if not, the hard ground and a blanket are his bed and cover- 
ing. If it should rain, he strips off a sheet of bark from the 
nearest tree, and lies down under it, sheltered and secure. Even 
should he get wet, he scarcely ever takes cold, or experiences 
any other than a momentary inconvenience, which he forgets as 
soon as he puts himself in motion in the morning. 

The province of Camden, which lies between the Cow Pasture 
and Wingee-Caribbee Rivers, extends indefinitely towards the 
south. The coast is covered with a thick forest; and a lofty 
chain of hills, called the Merrigong Range, running parallel 
with the shore, traverses the wholé province. On both sides of 
these hills, but particularly on the eastern, a vast extent of level 
lands, called the Cow Pasture Plains, was formerly over-run by 
herds of wild cattle, which, having escaped from the farms of the 
early colonists, and betaken themselves to the woods, were dis- 
covered fifteen years afterwards on these plains, immensely 
increased in numbers. Settlements, however, have been at 
length formed in this district, and, in spite of the government, 
which has made every exertion to preserve them, the wild herds 
have almost vanished before the depredatory colonists. The 
Illawarra district, which forms the most extraordinary feature 
in the scenery of this province, commences about forty miles to 
the south of Sydney, and extends as far as Shoal Haven River. 
On the east, this vast and singular forest, which by its luxuriant 
tropical character, reminds the traveller of the woods of Gund- 
wana or Orissa, is bounded by the ocean; and a high range of 
hills, rising abruptly from the sea, sweeps round its back from 
north to south, and terminates at the Shoal Haven River. In 
this forest, among numerous trees which science has not yet 
named, the cabbage palm towers to a vast height, and the red 
cedar abounds ; and, to add to the tropical appearance of the 
scene, a thick jungle is every where found. 

In Argyle, another of the southern provinces the limits of 
which have not yet been determined, the land is wild, lofty, and 
covered with deep snow during the winter months, Here the 
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kangaroo, the emu, the wild duck, and every other species of 
Australian game, are found in the greatest abundance. Exten- 
sive marshes, and immense barren flats, occupy the interior of 
Argyle, in which two large lakes, and the sources of numerous 
small streams have been discovered. 

’ Westmoreland, which occupies the eastern slope of the Blue 
Mountains, extends northward from Argyle to the parallel of 
Broken Bay. The surface of this province is rough and irre- 
gular, but rich in scenery and not destitute of fertility. 

The maritime province of Northumberland has been but par- 
tially explored ; but, although the sea coast is far from indicating 
it, the interior, which is an elevated plateau like the interior 
of Upper Normandy, is said to be fertile and salubrious. 

Of a portion of the province of Durham we are enabled, from 
the interesting manuscript journal of Mr. Dawson, to give a 
fuller and more satisfactory account than has yet been pub- 
lished.—The writer left. Port Stephens on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, that is, in the early part of the summer, and proceeded for 
a short distance by water. Landing in the evening, and 
encamping during the night in the woods, 


‘ We proceeded,’ he says, ‘ next morning, about four miles, through 
a rather poor but grassy country, alternating between low hills and 
flats, near the banks of the Karuah. After crossing the stream called 
Hawthorn’s River, we found the country improve, until we arrived at 
the River Stroud, where it assumes a still superior aspect. The soil 
here is remarkably rich, lightly timbered, and adapted either for 
grazing or cultivation. It is also exceedingly well watered by various 
streams which fall into the Karuah.’ 

* Having crossed the Stroud, we proceeded northward, keeping as 
near the Karuah as the deep jungle on the west would permit, and at 
length came up to the edge of the stream near a conical hill, which 
the natives call Telligary. The distance from the Stroud to this hill 
and its connecting range may be about three miles, the country in 
the intermediate space being of various character, some portion being 
poorer, but the greater portion consisting of low undulating hills, 
lightly timbered with apple tree, the almost never failing sign- of 
good land. For about a mile and a half further we followed the 
course of the Karuah, over several rich alluvial flats, or meadows, 
alternating with low forest hills of good quality. After crossing other 
rich meadows, and stony but grassy hills, well adapted for sheep 
walks, we reached a very beautiful little valley, watered by the 
Karuah, and wo smaller streams, which there pour their tributary 
waters into that river. Here we encamped for the night. Our native 
guides, whoghad now, however, travelled beyond their experience, 
saw near our resting place some’tracks of their wild brethren of ‘the 
woods, and betrayed strong symptoms of fear. This is always the 
case when they approach strange tribes, savages always regarding 
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strangers in the same light as enemies. Great numbers of kangaroos 
were seen in this valley. 

‘ From this spot we proceeded onward through rich meadow land, 
and erossed a ridge of low but very rich hills, on which I bestowed 
the name of Davis's Hills. The country around was very much 
broken, and many of the hills of considerable elevation, the herbage 
on their sides being very fine, and well adapted for sheep. Having 
passed these hills, we came suddenly upon a large tract of country 
thickly timbered and of inferior quality, over which the fire had 
recently spread. ‘The fire had evidently been occasioned by the 
natives, whose footsteps were tracked over the burnt ground with 
intense interest, by our sable friends, who appeared greatly alarmed 
at the idea of coming in contact with them. On a sudden they 
stopped and crouched, like so many setters pointing at their game, 
making signs to me at the same time, and calling out softly, and 
with extraordinary animation, ‘ Black fellow, massa! black fellow, 
massa !" 

‘ At the same moment I saw a party of about twenty natives, at a 
short distance in front of us, squatted round a fire, over which they 
appeared to be roasting their food. As 1 was alone with my black 
guides at some distance ahead of our party, I made signs to the latter 
to halt, lest the strangers should run off through fear, before I could 
approach them. The two blacks who accompanied me reluctantly 
consented to advance behind my horse, until they saw no signs of 
opposition from the tribe, when they came forward with their muskets, 
holding up their hands in token of peace, at the same time talking 
loudly in their own language, which was answered in the same tone 
by the strangers. 

‘ When we had approached to within about thirty yards of them, 
they suddenly appeared to be alarmed, and running to a tree near the 
fire, where they had placed their spears, they snatched up their arms, 
ang put themselves in a warlike attitude, .pointing their weapons at 
me, as if intending to throw immediately. J now ordered my friends 
to fire upon them, if they intended to hurt us ; and I instantly cocked 
my pistols to do the same. On calling out hastily to them, however, 
in a threatening tone, in their own language, they threw down their 
spears, and ran off to a bush close by, where they all concealed them- 
selves, except two, who approached us in a friendly attitude. When 
1 saw their design, I immediately advanced to meet them. We shook 
hands cordially ; and, in token of friendship, I gave them such things 
as I considered most useful to them, particularly tomahawks. In 
return they presented some of their roasted kangaroo to the guides, 
who seemed greatly to enjoy the repast, as well as the conversation 
that ensued, which was a long one. Those who had run away, could 
not, however, be induced to return, though strongly intreated by 
their two companions. _ 

* After leaving these natives, we travelled over a fine grassy forest 
eountry, consisting chiefly of low hills, backed by high ranges on the 
right, while on the left the river flowed through a thickly timbered 
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flat of inferior soil. Through these forests we made our way with 
considerable difficulty, and afterwards emerged on a fine plain, covered 
with tender grass.’ 


Mr. Dawson found the land in the immediate nan of the 
Karuah, the course of which he was still pursuing, to be a fine 
grassy plain, which as it receded from the stream swelled up 
into gently undulating hills, thinly covered with trees. ‘The 
scenery,” he says, “‘ was here beautiful, and resembled a gentle- 
man’s ornamented grounds in England.” Kangaroos were seen 
in great numbers, and one, weighing upwards of one hundred 
onl fifty pounds, was killed. Rich grassy plains, and low hills 
covered with trees, were discovered as far as the eye could 
reach; and the vallies between the ranges were watered by 
numerous beautiful streams. 

During the fifth day’s journey the party discovered a fine 
river, which they called the Avon : 


* We crossed it,’ says Mr. Dawson, ‘at a fording-place, and encamped 
on the other side, on the verge of an extensive and exceedingly rich 
plain. The waters of the Avon are excellent, and abound with fish, 
chiefly perch, which we caught easily with bent pins baited with grass- 
hoppers. We here saw some wild ducks. Kangaroos, too, were 
feeding in the meadows in considerable flocks, unusually tame, and 
of a larger sizethan common. Our native companions being excel- 
lent shots, and keen sportsmen in every other respect, we were never 
without duck, pigeon, quail, kangaroo, or fish. We had five natives. 
Of these three led our packhorses, a fourth wheeled the perambulator, 
and the fifth led the kangaroo dogs, and looked out the game, which he 
did most dexterously and with signs of pleasure and animation not to 
be described.’ 


These brief testimonies of Mr. Dawson in favour of the 
natives, tend strongly to shake the opinion vulgarly entertained 
of their intellect and character, especially as they come from 
a person of much natural sagacity, and whose powers of obser- 
vation had been considerably increased by experience. 

The greater number of those writers who, in their reasonings 
on human nature, have had occasion to allude to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia, appear to have delighted in repre- 
senting them as the last link in the chain of humanity. 

M. Bory de St. Vincent, who delivers his opinions in a very 
decisive tone, appears to dwell with peculiar satisfaction on the 
disgusting picture of these poor savages which his fancy has 
produced. Their retreating forehead, their distended nostrils, 
their hideously prominent lips, which constitute something like 
a snout, give them, in his opinion, a striking resemblance to 
the mandril ape; and nature having refused them the further 
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point of resemblance which wrinkles and a peculiar colour 
would furnish, they have been at the pains to supply the defect 
by art. Their eye-brows are thick and projecting ; their mus- 
tachios thickest on the middle of the lip; their hair is black, 
but neither crisp nor woolly, generally falling in large masses, 
something resembling curls. It never, he says, grows very 
long. The beard seems to be scanty, though the whiskers are 
bushy enough. This writer allows, however, that they possess 
fine dark eyes not expressive of ferocity. The ear, though 
large, is well formed. The body is stout, and well proportioned ; 
but the arms, thighs, and legs, both in men and women, are 
unnaturally slender. They are accordingly weak, in comparison 
with Europeans. The women are not much wider across the 
loins than the men; though their breasts, which grow long 
with age, are at first large, firm, and hemispherical. 

This description of their physical form, however, is much 
nearer the truth than that which follows of their moral condi- 
tion. It is here that the genuine resemblance to the brute is 
found. Aristotle imagined that man could not exist in total 
ignorance of the social state; but M. Bory de St. Vincent is of 
a quite different opinion. Here, he says, are human beings 
without religion, without laws, without arts, living in pairs, 
entirely ignorant of the first principles of society. To add still 
more to their brutality, they are utterly destitute of modesty, 
have no clothing, no habitation, not even a tent to defend their 
bodies against the inclemency of the seasons, to which they 
expose themselves with the most stupid resignation. Nature 
itself seems to have condemned them to perpetual wretched- 
ness, having bestowed upon them a country which produces 
no eatable fruit, no nutritive root, no animal which can be 
domesticated. 

Virey, in his “ Histoire Naturelle du Genre Humain,” pre- 
sents us with a still more frightful picture of the poor Austra- 
lians. Agreeing with his old enemy Bory de St. Vincent in 
describing them as resembling monkeys, he adds that they 
have woolly hair, small eyes, haggard looks, cocked-up noses, 
enormous beastly mouths, and round bellies like an alderman. 
The women, who, he says, have ugly hanging breasts, are re- 
markable for their extreme lasciviousness, even from their 
tenderest years. He is more generous, however, in-'some re- 
spects than his rival declaimer; for, having denounced these 

r savages as the lowest and most brutal of the human race, 

e bestows upon them a few of the comforts of the state of 
nature; viz. a hut, the bow and arrow, and great skill in the 
chase. His generosity, however, has carried him too far; for, 
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however skilful the Australian may be in the chase, he has not 
yet been found in possession of the bow and arrow. _ 

M. Lesson, who is in general a better-informed writer than 
the preceding, agrees with Bory de St. Vincent in describing 
these miserable negroes as buried in the most profound igno- 
rance and wretchedness, and in a state of moral degradation 
which almost places them on a level with the brute. He does 
not, however, assert that they live like the inferior animals in 
pairs, ignorant of all ideas of society; but remarks that they 
are collected into small tribes, which have no communication 
with each other. It is difficult to understand precisely what he 
means by “communication.” These little tribes are sometimes 
at peace, and sometimes at war, with each other; and this, we 
imagine, is to have some kind of communication. Besides, it is 
ascertained that many of these tribes speak the same language ; 
and that persons living in the vicinity of each other, and speak- 
ing the same language, should have no manner of communica- 
tion, is difficult to be conceived. 

To make out the case against these savages completely, M. 
Lesson observes that of all the social habits of their white neigh- 
bours they only adopt such as are vicious and degrading; for 
example, the habit of drinking. But is not this the case with 
the poor and the miserable, even in the most polished countries 
of Europe? If we blame these wild men for not adopting vir- 
tues of which we fear they catch but few glimpses among the 
colonists, what are we to say of the canaille of Europe, who, 
amid all the blaze of science and civilization, refuse to be philo- 
sophers, and remain obstinately and blindly attached to vice 
and misery? According to this mode of reasoning the body of 
every nation in Europe are still savages, ignorance and vice 
being every where more prevalent than knowledge and virtue. 
The pleasures of the senses are the most intelligible of all 
pleasures ; and in the hands of a man of acapacity for legislation 
the love of the Australian for these pleasures might be convert- 
ed into a means of civilizing him. 

But the most absurd accusation of all is to come. M. 
Lesson charges these poor creatures with immodesty, because 
they go entirely naked without shame. But were our first 
parents immodest in Paradise? Are our children immodest, 
because, if not prevented, they would run about, as they do in 
Hindoostan, in the same state? The immodesty is in the 
write:’s own mind. The connexion between the idea of modesty 
and the idea of clothing is arbitrary ; and if the naked savage 
perform no indecent action, he may be regarded as at least 
equal in point of modesty to a Parisian whether in breeches or 
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etticoats. Besides, it is well known that among many nation 

ighly civilized, nakedness is sometimes regarded as a sign of 
purity. The ascetics of Hindoostan, who profess an extraordi- 
nary degree of virtue, go entirely unclad. The ancient Greeks 
represented many of their Gods and Goddesses naked ; and 
civilized ladies, of unimpeachable virtue, view these statues 
without a blush. To a truly modest mind, as Livia finely 
remarked to Augustus, a naked human being, whether male 
or female, is but a statue. 

To contrast, in some measure, with the accounts of the above 
writers, with whom Mr. Malthus exactly agrees, we shall now 
present the reader with Mr. Dawson’s description of the manners 
and character of these people. On many points he concurs 
with the writers whose opinions we have been detailing. He 
observes, for example, that both in men and women the arms, 
the thighs and the legs are too slender for the body ; but he 
saw no corpulent persons in the country. The forehead was 
always retreating ; the eye-brows bushy; the eyes black and 
es but deep sunken. The. nose, however, instead of 

eing cocked up, as M. Virey describes it, is most frequently 
aquiline, though it is sometimes found artificially flattened. 
The hair of the head is always, as it is well described by Péron, 
long and lank; but with some individuals it is finer, with 
others coarser, as in Europe. The hair of the children is gene- 
rally soft and fine, like theirskins. M. Lacépede gravely asserts 
that the Negroes are white when first born, and only become 
black gradually as the air operates upon their complexions. 
The Australian when first born is of a bright copper-colour, and 
if he afterwards grows darker, the change is rather attributable 
to the oil, soot, and ochre, with which he incessantly daubs 
himself, than to the effects of climate. The beard is short and 
curly, but very thick. As this appendage, however, is rather 
regarded as a nuisance than an ornament, the Australian con- 
trives with a burning stick to shave himself, on particular 
occasions. When he is fortunate enough to procure a Euro- 
pean to operate with a razor upon his chin, he conceives him- 
self, like the Turcoman chief in Hajji Baba, to be in possession 
of supreme felicity, and grins from ear to ear with inexpres- 
sible gratitude. In fact had M. Lesson but once beheld one of 
these chocolate-coloured Australians under the hands of a skil- 
ful barber, he would no longer have despaired of their civiliza- 
tion. The cheek bones are high, as in the Tartar race, and the 
whole visage has a square cast, like that of the Mongols. 

Though they appear to have made but little progress in the 
arts of life, they are not, as M. Bory de St. Vincent imagines, 
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insensible to the advantages of a comfortable hut; but on the 
contrary, whenever the inclemency of the weather renders 
shelter desirable, they erect very neat little dwellings with poles 
and twigs, the door of which is always on the lee side. On 
that side also the fire is kindled, that the wind may bear the 
smoke away from the hut. They are, moreover, extremely par- 
ticular in the choice of their food; never eat any thing raw 
or tainted ; and select the purest water to drink. They are, 
however, a voracious people ; generally drink ardent spirits, in 
the neighbourhood of the colonies ; and, consequently perhaps, 
are remarkably short-lived. 

The women, as among all other nations, are smaller than the 
men. M. Lesson asserts that they are still uglier and more 
disgusting ; but this is not the fact. On the contrary, among 
the young women, Mr. Dawson saw many that were very pretty, 
and, except that their limbs were somewhat too slender, particu- 
larly well formed. Their bosoms were full and handsome, their 
waists small, and the breadth across the loins corresponding 
with the developement of the form above. 

Instead of the extraordinary lasciviousness attributed to them 
by M. Virey, the women of Australia exhibit a remarkable 
fidelity to their husbands, and, as might, be inferred from that 
circumstance, are fond and affectionate mothers. Adultery is 
punished with excessive severity. The first act of courtship, 
savage as it seems, is generally a mere ceremony, to which the 
women submit not unwillingly. The savage has no time for 
long courtship, and knocks his mistress down, and carries her 
off by force, that her virtue may appear unimpeachable, and her 
resistance great. After this cruel ceremony, she is not generally 
ill-treated. Mr. Dawson, in fact, observes that the Australians 
seldom or never make use of any thing which is given to them, 
without sharing it to the last morsel with their wives. Accord- 
ingly, when the husband dies, he is long and deeply lamented 
by his wife, who would not, in such a state of society, affect 
or feel grief for a tyrant. 

Iiaving made these general remarks, we shall present the 
reader with an extract or two from Mr. Dawson’s Journal, which 
contains more valuable information on this subject than any 
printed book with which we are acquainted. 


‘ The natives,’ says the Journal, ‘ are naturally a mild and harmless 
race of savages, and where any mischief has been done by them, it 
has generally arisen, I believe, from the bad conduct of their white 
neighbours. Ihave, perhaps, had more intercourse with these peo- 
ple, short as my residence has been here, and more favourable oppor- 
tunities of seeing what they are, than any other person in the colony. 
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My object has always beén to conciliate them, to give them an interest 
in cultivating our friendship, and to afford them protection against 
injuries and insults, They have commonly been treated, in distant 
parts of the colony, as if they had been dogs, and been shot by convict 
servants for the most trifling offences. There has, perhaps, been more 
of this done near this establishment, and on the banks of the two 
rivers which empty themselves into the harbour, than in any other 
parts of the colony. The speculators in timber formerly obtained 
licences from the governor to cut cedar and blue gui for exportation, 
on lands not located. As much of these kinds of timber was discovered 
in this quarter, parties of sawyers and fellers were sent hither to pro- 
cure them. ‘These persons are generally desperadoes, emancipists as 
they are called ; and sometimes convicts are mingled with them, com- 
manded by an overseer, who is generally a fit leader for this kind of 
banditti. ‘These persons, who are the first to come in contact with 
the natives, conciliate them, as long as they can make them subser- 
vient to their wishes; but they soon contrive to offend them, by 
striking them, shooting them, or taking away their wives; and the 
consequences are just such as might be expected. ‘These wild men 
lie in ambush, and spear their oppressors when they can; and the re- 
sult generally is, the flight of the whites to another part of the 
country. ‘ 

‘When I arrived at Port Stephens, the natives frequently com- 
plained to me, that the whites had shot their relations and friends, 
and showed me many orphans whose parents had thus fallen near this 
spot. They pointed out one white man, on his coming to beg some 


provisions for his party on the river Karuah, who, they said, had ° 


killed ten, and the wretch did not deny it, but said he would kill them 
whenever he could. 

‘ Having, from my first landing here, done every thing in my power 
to prove to these poor natives that I intended to be their friend and 
protector, a growing confidence, which is now complete, has been the 
result. During a short residence at Port Stephens, previous to the 
arrival of the servants of the establishment, I was visited by a consi- 
derable tribe of natives, who were very desirous of being on friendly 
terms with us. 1 encouraged this disposition, by presenting them 
with such food as we could spare, and also a quantity of tobacco, of 
which they are particularly fond. 1 also gave to each man a toma- 
hawk (or mago, as they call it), which they prize above all earthly 
things. They are likewise very fond of biscuit, bread, or flour, which 
they knead and bake in the ashes, as they see our people do. But 
the article of food which appeared most delicious to them, was the 
boiled meal of Indian corn; and, next to that, corn roasted in the 
ashes, like chesnuts. Of sugar too, as well as of every thing sweet, 
they are inordinately fond ; and one of their greatest treats is to get 
an Indian bag, which has contained sugar. ‘This they cut in pieces, 
and boil in water, which they then drink, until they sometimes be- 
come intoxicated, or blown out, like an ox in clover, and can drink 
no more, 
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‘ Having discovered what things were most to their taste, I in- 
formed them, on setting out for Sydney, that I should soon return in 
a corbon (large) ship, with a murry (great) number of white people, 
and murry tousend things for them to eat. Upon this they set up a 
great shout, and expressed the same kind of boisterous pleasure as 
school-boys do, when a holiday, or any very agreeable thing, is pro- 
mised them by the master. They promised to get-—‘‘ Murry tousend 
bark. O plenty black fellow, massa, got plenty bark. Tree, four, 
pive nangry (three, four, five days) make plenty bark for white fellow, 
massa. You come back soon—we look out for corbon ship, on cor- 
bon water (the sea). We tee (see) massa, we look out, we get it 
bark!” After this they chattered among themselves, — inces- 
santly, and appearing overjoyed at what was to come. then gave 
them a sugar bag, with some sugar, and an iron pot to boil it in. 
These they bore off in triumph to their camp, a short distance from 
my tent ; and when the delicious beverage was prepared, they sent to 
inform me, that, with my permission, they would perform a corrabaree, 
or dance. Of course I consented, and they proceeded to make an 
immense fire with dried wood, and then set their sugar-pot by the 
side of it. After this I observed that they all retired to their camp for 
a short time, and when they returned, I noticed that their bodies were 
painted in different parts with pipe-clay, in a very curious and even 
handsome manner. They had chalked straight lines from the ankle 
up the outside of the thighs, which made them appear by fire-light as 
if dressed in Hussar pantaloons. Their faces were painted with red 
ochre, and their breasts with serpentine lines, interspersed with dots. 
They were perfectly naked, as they always are, and in this state they 
began to dance. 

‘A man, and one or two women, act as musicians, striking two 
sticks together, and singing one of their rude songs. ‘The dance is 
exceedingly pretty and amusing ; but the kind of motion of the limbs 
is such as no European could imitate. It resembles that of one of 
those puppet harlequins sold to children at fairs, more than any thing 
else. They sometimes change places in a confused manner, and then 
file off in pairs ; after which they return with increased ardour in a 
phalanx, four or five deep, keeping up the harlequin-like motion alto- 
gether, in the best time possible, and making a noise with their lips 
like—‘‘ proo, proo, proo,” which then changes to grunting like the 
kangaroo, of whose voice this is an imitation. It is not unlike that 
of a pig. Their eyes were all turned towards me, and when I laughed, 
and appeared much pleased, they quickened their motions. At length, 
when they were tired, they turned their backs, and disunited with a 
loud shout, which gradually turned into a hearty laugh. 

* During the dance, I observed the women standing in a circle by 
themselves, practising a curious kind of motion with their legs. The 
calves of the legs are brought sharply in contact, and produce a sound 
like that of the clappers which are used in gardens to frighten away 
birds, only less loud. On inquiring why they did not dance with the 
men, I could get no other answer than that they never did, 
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‘ The natives are the best-natured people in the world, and would 
never hurt a white man if treated with civility and kindness. 1 would 
trust myself any where with them, and with my own blacks, as I call 
them by my side, I should fear no enemy I eould meet with in the 
bush. ‘They are excellent shots, and I often lend them a musket to 
shoot kangaroos, which is always taken care of and returned. When 
away from the settlements they appear to have no settled place of re- 
sidence, although they have a district of country which they call their 
own, and in some part of which they are always to be found. There 
is not as far as I can learn, any king or chief among them. ‘They 
have certain customs and ceremonies which appear to be common to 
all the tribes, and they meet in large bodies to inflict punishments on 
members who offend against certain rules, but I could never discover 
the authority which calls them together, or regulates the measure of 
punishment. 

‘In general, the culprit, whatever be his offence, is compelled to stand 
for a certain time, with a target in his hand, and defend himself from 
the spear of whoever among the assembled multitude chooses to throw 
at him. They are so dexterous that accidents seldom happen ; though 
the criminal is sometimes killed. 

© Of their wars and the motives which lead to them, little is known. 
One tribe receives, or supposes it receives, injury from another. A chal- 
lenge is sent, but from what authority, or of what kind, no one appears 
to know. If I inquire, they will not inform me. They meet, how- 
ever, on an appointed day. At first a good deal of parleying takes 
place in tones of defiance. They menace each other with their spears, 
and by flourishing their short clubs or waddys, stamping all the while 
with their feet. Then they retire for a moment, and again come to 
close quarters, pushing each other about, their tones of defiance be- 
comiog more violent, till they are at last worked up to a state of fury. 
This being the proper moment for beginning they roar out the word 
*‘worr! worr! worr!” (dwelling with deep emphasis on the r) and 
fall-to with their waddys upon each other's head, dealing about blows 
that would fell an ox, until two or three individuals fall, or are dis- 
abled, when the victorious party utter a terrible shout or yell. Some- 
times after hard fighting they retire a little, flourish their clubs in the 
air with loud menaces and violent gestures, and then they fall-to again 
until they are tired, when they generally disperse with their heads 
broken or bleeding. They seldom kill each other. ‘Their spears are 
not used upon such occasions, although they carry them to the fight, 
and menace each other with them. ‘Their skulls are found to be much 
thicker than those of Europeans; and were not this the case, they 
would be crushed by the first blow of such a weapon as the waddy. 

‘ The women, who frequently suffer from the violence of their hus- 
bands temper, perform all the drudgery of the family, as is the case 
among all savages. ‘They bring home the fire-wood; make the nets 
for fishing ; and carry every thing which is borne about with the tribe 
except their instruments of war. They make string out of bark with 
astonishing facility, and as good as you can get in England, by twisting 
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and rolling it on the thigh in a curious manner with the palm of the 
hand. With this they make nets, larger than a cabbage net, of 
curious workmanship, the meshes being almost as small as those of a 
purse, and not a knot being any where to be found in them, except at 
the finishing. These nets are suspended to a string tied round their 
foreheads, and hanging down their backs, serve as work-bags, or reti- 
cules. ‘These contain all the little articles they carry with them, such 
as fishing-hooks, made from oyster-shells; prepared bark for string, and 
gum for gluing their war and fishing spears ; and sometimes oysters and 
fish, when they move from the shore to the interior. With this net, and 
frequently a child astride on their shoulders, they move off with the 
men, generally in parties. ‘They are remarkably fond of their children, 
and if their parents die, the children are adopted by the unmarried 
men and women, and are taken the greatest care of. They are ex- 
ceedingly kind and generous to each other, although their women 
work like slaves when it is necessary. If I give tobacco, or anything 
else to one of these men, he shares it unasked with the first person he 
meets. When in company with others around a fire, a man never eats 
anything given to him, till he has first given a part of it to his wife, or 
the other women near him. 


The following is deeply interesting :— 


‘On reaching a place where I had established some sawyers, about 
four miles from the harbour, | found that two of the wives of our im- 
ported servants had eloped with two emancipated convicts ; that their 
husbands, accompanied by a constable, had been in search of them, 
but in vain; that in returning home with some natives, who also as- 
sisted in the search, the constable had either accidentally, or by design, 
killed the principal black of all the tribes in the vicinity. The sawyers 
appeared dreadfully alarmed, saying that vengeance would certainly be 
taken ; that as they were at the outposts, they would be the first to be 
speared; and that they must immediately be furnished with fire-arms 
to protect themselves. To this, however, I did not agree, as I believed 
my influence over the natives, and the power I possessed to send off 
the offender, would satisfy them, and preserve the peace. 

‘ The two natives who accompanied me stood mute on hearing the 
news. Their features betrayed no unusual concern, and they said not 
a word till we took our departure for a station where I had established 
a farm. After leaving the sawyers | began by saying I was sorry that 
poor Tong had been killed ; that I had liked him and all black fellows 
much ; that I had sent two white fellows off to be hanged, for killing 
little Tommy of the Myall; and that I would have the constable 
hanged too. This seemed to satisfy them in some measure, and we 
at length arrived at the farm. Their cheerfulness, however, had fled, 
and they sat down by the fire in the hut, sad and pensive, expressing 
no anxiety to eat, although before they had heard the news they had 
been longing for their dinner. They spoke not a word except when 
spoken to. I anxiously watched their motions and appearance, 
although I had no apprehension of danger from them. In a short 
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time two others, whom I had made constables, came in with sorrowful 
countenances; and I began to converse with them about what had 
happened. When I had done speaking they shook their heads ina 
sorrowful way, and then went up to the other two natives, and began 
to converse with them. 

‘On my arrival at the spot where the accident or crime had taken 
place, I found that as soon as the death of Tong had been made known 
to his countrymen, they all crowded to the place. They tied a hand- 
kerchief over the wounds in his head, which had been shattered to 
pieces, and then two natives carried him off upon their shoulders, the 
whole multitude following, and crying and howling most piteously. 
They were moving on in this way, in the most regular and decent 
order possible, when the surgeon and my nephew arrived to examine 
the body. This would not have been permitted to any other white 
people, as they never allow the bodies of the dead to be seen if they 
can avoid it. Respect for us, however, induced them to put down the 
body after a little explanation, but the examination appeared to excite 
a good deal of uneasiness, and called forth a few wild and plaintive 
expressions from one of the natives before mentioned, ‘‘ Bail (not) dat, 
massa, bail dat, black fellow no like it.” ‘The surgeon left them as 
quickly as possible, not wishing to hurt their prejudices. 

‘ Before my return ali the natives, except about eight, who had 
always been employed about my tent, had left the settlement. On ex- 
pressing to them my surprise that their friends had left us, they re- 
plied ‘* Bail dat, massa, they come back again by and by. They go 
udder side harbour to get pipe-clay. They cry murry long time— 
put on pipe-clay—then come back ;”" and so they did. What became 
of the body of the deceased no white person knew, for they carefully 
concealed the place of interment. ‘The oldest man of the tribe made 
his appearance one day, after a week’s absence ; and having welcomed 
him, I inquired why he had staid solong away. He made no answer; 
but one of my native domestics whispered, ‘‘Dat make it house for 
black fellow dat die :”” meaning that he had been preparing and earth- 
ing up the grave of the deceased, whose name has never been men- 
tioned since his death. They make their graves where they can, ina 
soft, sandy, soil, where they dig with their hands to a considerable 
depth, and as near to the birth-place of the deceased as possible. 

‘ After a week's absence they returned in their canoes from the oppo- 
site side of the harbour, a few at atime. ‘The women were plastered 
over the head, face, and breast, with pipe-clay, and those who were 
nearly related to the deceased were covered over with it as far as the 
hip bones. Their appearance was frightful, and represented the ex- 
treme of wretchedness and despair. When any of the women met 
me, particularly the old ones, they held up their hands, shook their 
heads in token of grief, and appeared to express an affection for me. 
I condoled with them and I always thought that we parted mutually 
satisfied with each other. When I inquired after the deceased’s wife 
and son, a boy about eighteen months old, the answer was, that she 
was gone to the Bungwall Ground, to patter (eat) Bungwall, and to 
mourn; that she would return one day, but not yet. It is not usual 
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for them soon to return to the place where any near and dear relation 
has died. Bungwall is fern root, which they roast in the ashes, pound 
to a paste between two stones, and are very fond of. It appears to be 
nutritious. On inquiring for the deceased’s mother, and younger son, 
about six years old, I was told she would soon be here, when she 
would come and see me. A few days ago (this account was written 
on the spot) I saw a miserable object coming up the hill towards my 
tent, pipe-clayed all over, resting at intervals, and leaning against the 
trees, as if too weak to come on. While I was surveying this object 
at a distance, the little boy came running towards me, exclaiming with 
all the eagerness and vivacity of a boy—‘‘ Mamma come, massa! dere 
mamma! look massa! you see ?’’—‘‘ Yes, George,” said I, ‘1 do see,” 
and I immediately went to her. As soon as she saw me, she held up 
her hands, with her body bent half forward, and wept till the tears 
overflowed her white-washed cheeks, in streams of unaffected grief. 
I did every thing in my power to assuage her sorrow, and gave hera 
home at the farm.’ 


When the work from which the above extracts have been 
made, shall appear, the public will possess the materials for 
forming a just opinion on the natives of Australia. There is 
enough already to demonstrate the fallacy of the accounts of 
those whom caprice or interest has led to traduce their fellow 
man. The time has been, when some liberal Roman wrote thus 
of the inhabitants of Britain. 





Art. IX.—De Keapman fen Venetien in Julius Cesar, twa Toneelstik- 
ken fen Willem Shakspeare vut it Ingels foarfrieske trog R. Post- 
humus. Drukt to Grinz, bij J. Oomkens. 1829. 

The Merchant of Venice and Julius Casar, two plays of William 
Shakspeare, out of English Frisianized by R. Posthumus. Gron- 
ingen. 1829. 

2. De Lapekoer fen Gabe Skroor. Demter foar ien fen Gabes folk 
by J. Delange (no date, but the last edition is of 1829.) 

The Remnant Basket of Gabe Skroor. Deventer for one of Gabes 
folks. J. Delange. 


JN the Anglo-Saxon period of our history, so close was the 

resemblance between the English and the Frisian languages, 
that the first teachers of Christianity among the Frieslanders 
were priests who visited them from our island, and who found 
no difficulty in making themselves intelligible. The ancient 
Frisian tongue though modified and changed by time, has been 
preserved to a great extent even to the present day, in the open 
country of Friesland. It has been now and then the subject of 
inquiry among philologists. More than a century and a half ago, 
it excited especially the attention of Franciscus Junius, who 
spent some years in the country for the purpose of studying it 
more attentively,and who left the result of his investigations 
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with the rest of his valuable MSS. to the Bodleian library; it 
has occupied the researches of Professor Rask of Copenhagen 
who has published a Frisian Grammar, and has been collect- 
ing materials for a Frisian Dictionary ; and of late a great ac- 
cession of patriotic zeal has led to the creation of a society in 
Friesland, one of whose prominent objects is the cultivation of 
the national or rather provincial idiom, which has within a short 
time received the interesting contributions whose titles are the 
head of this article, and which may be considered excellent repre- 
sentatives of the present situation of a language, whose affinities 
with our own are still very remarkable; though ten centuries 
have been necessarily producing a greater and a greater aliena- 
tion. 

The old Frisian language is only to be discovered at different, 
distinct, and distant epochs, between which there is hardly 
any thing like a link of union. Probably the most ancient 
document left, was the Frisian hymns, of which Junius ap- 


pears by his MSS. to have made so much use in the composition 
of his unpublished dictionary. They formed a part of the Junian 
collection in the Bodleian, but, according to a memorandum 
in the Catalogue, they were stolen from the library more than 
a century ago, and so !ittle attention has been given to the 


subject, that the theft never, perhaps, excited an inquiry till very 
lately, when the works of the renowned linguist have become 
an object of some curiosity. The dictionary has preserved a 
considerable number of extracts, though perhaps scarcely 
enough to enable the most diligent inquirer to form a very ac- 
curate notion of the then state of the language of Friesland ; 
nor is it quite certain there is evidence enough to decide 
that the Carmina Frisica were really written in the spoken 
tongue of that country. Those who have studied the Gothic 
dialects whether in their Teutonic or their Scandinavian form, 
know how difficult it is to affix to many of them their precise 
locality. An undetermined orthography adds not a little to the 
perplexity of the examination, and the narrow extent over which 
a language is spoken instead of diminishing, only increases the 
difficulty, as fewer authorities combine to mark the common 
standard. Even in the time of Fr. Junius, the orthography 
was so little fixed, that the writings of their living authors 
are found with very different modes of spelling; and in our 
days the two books which are taken as the immediate sub- 
ject of this article, and which emanate from the two individuals 
who must undoubtedly be considered as the greatest living 
authorities, represent an orthography so unlike, as frequently to 
cause considerable embarrassment to the reader who is unac- 
quainted with the systems of both, 
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In a large part of ancient Friesland the language has left no 
traces behind it in the present day. In East Friesland it has 
been superseded by the Low German, or Platt-teutsch, and in 
Groningen by the common Dutch, modified by a few provincial 
idioms of Frisian character, however, such as the common form 
of address Yow for the Frisian Jo, the Dutch Gij or the English 
You. Of the language of East Friesland many records remain, 
and the writings and reprints of Wiarda, a very indefatigable 
philologist, who died a few years ago, have given considerable 
extension to the knowledge of the East Frisian tongue. His 
Asega book, especially, was a valuable contribution to our 
acquaintance with the language and the laws of Friesland; and 
from the whole of his publications, taken together, a pretty 
correct estimate may be formed of the language used in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Its close resemblance to 
English may be judged of from any sentence taken at random, 
as for example :— 


Thit rjucht skref God selva use Hera; tha’ thet was thet 

This law (right) wrote God himself our Lord ; then that was that 
Moyses latte thet israhelitske folk thruch thene rada se and of there wilda 
Moses led the Israelitish folk through the redseaand on the wild 
wostene and se komon to tha’ berge ther is beheten Synay. Tha’ 
wastes and they came to the mountain that is called Sinai. Then 
festade Moyses twia fiuvertich dega and nachta ; therefter jef God him 
fasted Moses two and forty days and nights; thereafter gave God him 
twa’ stenena tefla ther hi on eskrivin hede tha’ tian bodo, tha  skolde 
two stone tablestherehe on written had the ten laws that should 
hi’ lera_ tha israheliska folke. 
he teach the Israelitish folk. 


In the Junian collection of the Bodleian is a volume printed 
about 1460 at the convent of Anjum, containing the Laws of 
Friesland, by Hidde fen Cammingha.* The Cammingha family 
is one of such antiquity, that an old proverb says of them, “The 
Cams were with Noah in the ark.” This volume, which con- 
tains a great many annotations and collections, in the hand- 
writing of Junius, is probably the oldest undoubted specimen of 
the language of Friesland Proper, and certainly shows the 
closest resemblance to that of Eastern Friesland. 

Between the middle of the fifteenth and the middle of the 
seventeenth century scarcely any thing is found to show the 
march of the language towards the situation in which it was left 
by Gysbert Japicx, who died in 1666; the greatest of Frisian 





_ © It Rjuecht-boeck fen alre fryja Freezena freeska Landrjuecht droekt 
in ’t kleaster by Jr. Hidde fen Cammingha Parochyaan om it jier 1460, 
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a and by far the most popular writer of the Frisian tongue. 
Whether or not he introduced a new orthography, or adopted 
that which had obtained currency in his time, we have no 
means of knowing, but the difference in the manner of spelling 
gives a very changed appearance to the language, and seems to 
show more extensive modifications than the progress of two 
centuries would have probably brought with them. It is very 
likely, however, that even in Japicx’s time the idiom was little 
used in social correspondence, as it was certainly little employed 
for literary compositions. With no established standard, or re- 
cognized mode of spelling, the few persons who wrote in the 
Frisian followed therefore their own caprices. Gysbert Japicx 
was a school-master at Bolsward ; and his fame as a writer led 
Fr. Junius to visit and to dwell with him for some time. The 
subjects of his poetry are not very ambitious or sublime. His is 
‘ the talk 
Man holds with common man in the daily walk 
Of the mind's business.’ 


And his is a gentle and a joyous humanity—living in an atmos- 


phere of peace and friendship—springing up to the sounds of 
gladness, and echoing them back with vigorous eloquence. He 


was a good and a happy man,—whose religion, though serious, 
was cheerful,—whose wit, though playful, was chaste,—and 
who was not “led astray ” by that “ light from heaven” which 
he has described in one strangely concatenated word : the 


‘ Gaest-glanz-hymmel-silligh-fjoer.’ 


It would seem as if it were destined that every two hundred 
years there should be a Frisian revival. The thirteenth century 
gave the Frisian hymns and many of the most interesting of the 
Frisian laws,—and then there is a dreary vacancy for two cen- 
turies,—after which the Cammingha volume appears. Two 
other centuries pass, producing nothing; and then Gysbert 
Japicx appears on the stage himself, creating an era. He is no 
sooner dead, than the language seems abandoned and forgotten, 
till the nineteenth century ushers in a number of new candi- 
dates, who appear likely to obtain for the Frisian tongue an 
attention to which it is undoubtedly entitled, and which it has 
seldom received. 

The appearance of the Translation of the Merchant of Venice 
and Julius Cesar is really a very interesting event in the history 
of Frisian literature. It is the work of Mr. Posthumus, a 
clergyman of the Reformed religion, living at Waaxens, a small 
village in the neighbourhood of Leeuwarden, where almost shut 
out from literary intercourse with the world, he has acquired so 
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profound and thorough a knowledge of our language, as to have 
given a version of our Oergreate Sjonger, surpassed in correct- 
ness by none that has ever appeared. In the Julius Cesar the 
versification of the original is preserved,—not so in the Mer- 
chant of Venice,—a circumstance to be regretted, as Mr. Post- 
humus has undoubtedly proved his capability to adapt the 
Frisian to the English rhythms. In glancing over the version, 
no one error, in the right understanding of the original, has been 
observed. Asa specimen of the language, we will give a pas- 
sage from each of the plays. The beautiful description of 
mercy—‘ The quality of mercy is not strained,’ is thus ren- 
dered :— 


‘Port. Genade wirt naat uut de minske wrongen, jae dript 
az de mijlde rein uut de loft op de pleats oender her. Jae iz ien 
doebbel lok. Jae makket him lokkig, dij jouwt, in him, dij krijt. 
Jae iz it machtigste ijn de machtigste. Jae stiet de keuning op 
sijn troon moaier az sijn kroon. Sijn schepter wijst it geweld 
fen wradske macht oon, de eigenschip fen ontsjoch in majesteit , 
werijn de schrik in freese foar keuningen sit. Mar genade giet 
dit schepterswaaien to boppe; jae sit op her troon ijn de herten 
fen keuningen; jue iz ien eigenschip fen God sels. In_ierdske 
macht lijkket dan it measte op Gods macht, az genade mei 
rjuechtfirdigens pearet. Dearom, howol dijn pleit rjuechtfirdig 
iz, betink, Jood, dat nei de gong fen it rjuecht nin ien fen 
uus behdden wirde kin. Wij bidde om genade: in dat selle 
bidden leert uus alle om de dieden fen genade mei genade to 
foarjilden.’ 


From Julius Cesar we give the commencement of the 2nd 
Scene of the 2nd Act. It will be found admirable in every 
respect, 


‘ Tonger in bliksim, Cesar komt ir ijn sijn 
nachtklean oon. 


Hijmmel, nog ierde, wiern’ tonacht ijn rest. 
Calphurnia roap trijeris ijn ’e sliep: 
»,Hui! Help! Jae moardje Cesar.” Iz hier ien ? 
Jen slaaf komt ir oon. 
Mijn heer! 
Siz oon de presters, dat jae oafferje, in 
Bring mij her miening, ho ‘t trijbelje sil. 
Mijn heer! ik sil it dwaan. 
( Hij giet hinne. 
Calphurnia komt ir oon. 


Wat mien jo » Cesar? Tink jo uut to gean? 
Jo sette joed jou foet naat boetten door! 
Cesar sil uut. De dingen, dij mij nou 
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So drijge , segen’ nooit oors az mijn reg: 

Jae rinn’ wei, az jae Cesars aansicht sjean’, 

. Cesar! ik ljeauwde nooit ijn foargespins , 

Mar ’t makket mij nou bang. Hier 'z ien oon hoes, 
Dij boetten dat, wat wij heard habbe in sjoen, 
Oerfremde wonders uus foartelt , dij ’e wacht 
Seg. Jen lieuwinn’ jonge op de striette, in eak 
Gappene greven , joene’ her deaden oer. 
Moedgreate in gleaune fjuechtljue, bij elkoar 
Op rijggels ijn de wolken set, so az ’t 

Heart ijn de slag, habb’ dear so slein, dat sels 
It bloed deldript iz op it Capitool : 

It fjuechtgeraas trograttele de loft, 

In Senet wrinsgen’, in ljue, dij dear ijn 

It stearren laaien’, suchten’ swier, in trog 

De strietten habbe schijnsils schriemd in goeld. 
O Cesar! dizze dingen geane fier 

Boetten alle oenderfijnninge. In ’k frees her. 
Wa kin ’t ontrinne, wat barre sil nei 

De wille fen uus Goden, great ijn macht? 
Cesar sil dogs uutgean: Want dit foarsiz 

Jilt al de wrad neat minder ‘az Cesar. 

. Az bidlers stearr’, dan wirt nin stirtstier sjoen. 
Mar ’e Goden sels foarsizze prinsen’ dead. 
Altijd stearr’ bange jue jamk foar her dead: 
Mar tijge mannen prieuwe 'e dead mar iens. 
Fen al de wonders , dij ik ooit hab heard, 

Iz "t mij it fremdst’, dat mannen freese kinn’ 
Dear jae sjogg’, dat de dead, it ein, dat men 
Naat kin ontkomme, komme sil, az hij 

Sil in wol komme.’ 

But as a means of verbal comparison between the present 
state of the English and Frisian idioms we extract a verse from 
the dedication to Dr. Bowring ; it is certainly a very striking 
example of affinity. 

Lijk az Gods sinne swiet uus wrad oerschijnt, 

Like as God’s sun sweetly our world o’ershines, 

Her warmtme in ljeacht in groed in libben schinkt ; 
Her warmth and light and growthand life sends ; 
Lijk az de mijlde rein elke eker fijnt : 

Like as the mild rain each acre finds : 

So dogt eak dat, wat ijn uus, minsken, tinkt. 

So does eke that, what in us, men, _ thinks. 

Dij sprankel fen Gods fjoer, ijn uus lein, jouwt 

That sparkle of God’s fire, in us laid, gives 

Ocral eak ljeacht in frengde oon Adams team, 
O'eralleke light and joy on Adam’s train 
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Wer dij wenn't, hulken, oaf paleisen bouwt, 
Where they dwelt, hulk (cottage) or palaces build, 
In fen wat folk hij iz, ho hij him neam. 
And of what folk he is, how he him (self) names. 


Of this verse it will be observed, that of fifty-two words fifty- 
one are still preserved, and very slightly changed in the English 
language, while only one ( Freugde) has been superseded by a 
word of Norman origin. 

And for the sake of the liberal and generous sentiments they 
breathe, the following verses are transferred to these pages in 
an English form. 


To Anglo-saxon blood so near allied * 

The Frisian with your reverence, reverence brings 
To your great Alfred ; sharing in your pride, 

When Cedmon, Shakspeare, or when Milton sings ; 
Their songs sound sweetly, as when Gysbert’s strains 

Are sung by thee! whose verse midst English friends, 
For foreign hymns a welcoming audit gains ; 

And Friesland’s genius with thine England's blends. 


Thou hast seen Friesland—Friesland hast thou known, 
Who hast seen many a land, used many a tongue ; 


All have their faults and virtues; we our own ; 
Yet know to good the Frisian heart is strung. 
And Friesland sheds its rays of glory bright, 
Has had—has still, how many a noble name! 
Names that have shone like stars thro’ mist and night, 
Sacred to memory’s records and to fame. 


Thou hast seen this—see here thy Shakspeare stand, 
Uttering in Frisian words his tuneful thought ; 





* De Fries, dij de Angel-Saks so nei ijn ’t bloed 
Besibd iz, eer’t mei jou de oergreate foarst , 
Jou ALFRED ; CEDMONS, SHAKSPEARES, MILTONS, loed 
Klinkt swiet bij uus, lijkke az ’t loed uut de boarst 
Fen uus ijnijeave Guspeat ‘t ear ijnrint 
Fen jou, mijn nowrine! dij oon ’t Ingels’ folk, 
Oors , az wa ’t eigen mooi mar prijs’t, besind , 
Uus Frieslana-witin kinst foarklearje az tolk. 


Dat Frieslan habb’ jo sjoen in ’t kinnen leerd : 
Jo, dij rju naasjes segen’, talen sprekk’, 

Witt’, dat de Fries sijn goed heeg acht’t in eer’t, 
Howol naat blijn foar eigen lek in brek. 

Ja, Frieslanz stip joeg eak sijn ljeacht al mei 
Oon ooren: "t Hie, ’t het Jiett’ sijn greate lie, 
Dij mist in nacht foardreauwen , in drieuw’ wei. 
Wa ’t dan eak naat woll’ sjean, wat Frieslan die, 


Jo, dij dit sjoch , sjean’ hier jon sHakspeare stean, 
in hear him sjongen mei ien Frieske tong’: 
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Stretch to a Frisian brother, friendship’s hand, 
Oh, as a stranger pass thy Shakspeare not. 
While courtly cunning, and state treachery 
Divide and murder nations—O may art, 
May science, blend mankind in unity, 
And glad with light and favor every heart. 
Nothing can be better in the way of translation than many of 
Mr. Posthumus’s verses from Pope’s Universal Prayer, with 
which his volume closes ; as for example :— 
Jo habb’ jiett’ me ijn dizz’ nacht 't eak joon 
It goe uut 't kwea to sjean: 
Jo habb’ natuur oon ‘t needlot boon : 
In litte uus will’ betjean. 
* * * 


Gong ik rjuechtuut , jouw jou genaad’ , 
Opdat *k dat paad had ijn! 
O leer mijn hert! bin *t op ’t kroem paad, 
Dat ik ‘t rjuecht paad wer fijn. 
o ° . . 


Joed wez mijn diel in brea in rest ! 
Oaf al, wat jo oors kin jaan, 

Goed , oaf tjoed , foar me iz, wit jo best: 
Jouw, dat *k jou will’ mei dwaan !* 

The Lapekver is the joint production of the two brothers, 
Halbertsma, one a minister at Deventer, the other a medical 
man at Grouw in Friesland. It is, as it professes to be, a sort 
of upgathering of scraps, both of prose and of poetry, and in- 
dependently of its interest as a specimen of language, has real 
literary merit. But it was rather to give some examples of the 
present state of the Frisian tongue, than to criticise the works 





Jo sjean’ him hier, uus broer, ijn Frieske klean. 
’*k Winsk , dat jo naat az fremde’ him foarbijgong’ ! 
Wijlst de ijnsloegslimme steatskinst , hoafske list, 
De folken schiede in moardje: Mei de kinst 

Mei wittenschip , dij folken ien’t , naat twist’t , 
Uus all’ foarmeitse mei her ljeacht in ginst! 


* Yet gave me in this dark estate 
To see the good from ill, 
And, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 
e o e @ 


If I am right thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 

es bd e a 

This day be bread and peace my lot, 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 
And may thy will be done. 


YOL. x1t.—- Westminster Review. 
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of those who employ it, that these few pages have been dedi- 
cated to the subject. And any one piece will serve to show 
the yet strong resemblance between the English and the Frisian ; 
take, for instance, 
NACH T. 
Stjerren blinke , wyntjes swye, 
In natuur leit yn’e slom. 
*t Is de stille nacht fen ’t fryen; 
Kom, myn ljeave famke, kom! 
Lit uus héan oon héan hiir sitte , 
Foar nin loerende eagen bang; 
Lit uus wrdéads fortriet forjitte. 
Ljeafde wit hjir fen nin twang. 


Jippe stilte is om uus hinne, 
In it fjild leit yn de dou: 
*k Hier it fluusterjen allinne , 
“ Yvig, vvig, ljeafde in trou!” 
Ingels yn dit heilig tjuster 
Flodderwjokje om uus ta ; 
Sizze fen uus lok forwonderd , 
** Wear is ’t yn de hymel sa?’ * 


The Frisians are certainly not a numerous race, yet their 
connection with and affinity to the better portion of the English 
eople gives-to all that concerns them a particular interest. 
heir Anglo-Saxon parentage is a topic of frequent satisfaction 
among them, and any evidence of similar feelings on the part 
of England and Englishmen, has been welcomed by them with 
a cordial delight. No labours of literature are so fruitful,— 
none so benevolent as those which spread the sentiments of 
mutual esteem and mutual respect among nations. He who 
elevates the general intellectual standard, elevates and improves 





* NIGHT. 
Stars are twinkling, zephyrs moving, 
Nature is in slumbers laid ; 
Quiet night ’s the time for loving, 
Come, O come, my gentle maid ! 
Side by side delighted sitting, 
Tho?’ intrusive eyes may see, 
All the world’s concerns forgetting, 
Ours—are love and liberty. 


Solemn stillness earth possessing, 
Shakes her dews o’er flower and tree, 
Nought is heard but gentle blessing, 
“ Everlasting constancy.” 
In the sacred darkness fluttering, 
Angel wings around us move, 
List! and hear them sweetly uttering, 
“* Twas in heaven they learnt to love.” 
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himself by the effort. In pursuing what is good and wise in 
another land, we are touched and dignified by the very infection 
of goodness and wisdom. And to explore other lands in the 
pursuit of objects to honour and to love, is, indeed, to engage 
in a voyage of discovery, to which, if some disappointment may 
sometimes attach, it will always offer abundant resources of 
encouragement and of reward. 





Art. X.—1. A Treatise on Fever, §c, By Southwood Smith, M.D. &c. 
London. 1829. 
2. Pathological Observations on Continued Fever, Ague, §c. Part IT, 
By William Stoker, M.D. &c. Dublin. 1529. 


A CARELESS manipulation in the prosecution of an analysis 

“ may adulterate a long and laborious investigation, but the 
disappointment occasioned by such a failure can only be mea- 
sured, when we know the practical consequences of the genuine 
result. In studying the laws of dead matter, an ungrounded 
conclusion will seldom endanger-life, or induce sickness; in 
ascertaining the weights and distances of the heavenly bodies, 
the discrepancy of a few grains or inches can never be a fatal 
error. Mind may be onalined according to the taste of the 
metaphysician, and dissected into five or fifty rudimental prin- 
ciples ; stars may be weighed by avoirdupois or apothecaries 
weight, as it may suit the fancy of the astronomer; and the 
world may stand for ever marshalled into two or more conflicting 
sects on any abstract question of theoretic science, without 
involving in their differences the welfare of a single interest, or 
the safety of a solitary individual. But in medicine nothing 
can be more desirable than unanimity ; nothing more destructive 
than partial and opposing views. In a science, having for its 
objects the prevention of disease, and the preservation of health 
—-of all desired objects the most desirable—the simplest theory 
cannot be indulged in without bringing into stake a thousand 
lives. A random step upon such sacred ground must lead to 
danger, may lead to death. The lives of our fellow-creatures 
are the materiel we experiment upon. their happiness or misery 
is the issue to which every experiment must tend. A faithless 
rule, or a fanciful remedy, in the hands of a loose and inaccurate 
practitioner, may prove the cause of more real evil than a wide 
and woeful pestilence. Reasoning therefore in such a science 
should be conducted on the most rigid principles, and the 
chaste prose of sober truth should never be adulterated with the 


meretricious poetry of drunken fancy. 
o 2 
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An examination of the two works at the head of this Article 
has insensibly led to this admonitory strain. Written by 
talented members of the same profession, devoted to the same 
subject, and constructed out of Fintinet experiences, which from 
their variety and extent lay claim to equal consideration, they 
are, nevertheless, seldom agreed on any point, save that of 
taking different views of the same subject. How writers of the 
same standing and of the same day, cultivators of the same 
science within the same kingdom, a attendants upon the same 
disease, should observe so differently, and infer so oppositely, 
must appear strange to any one who has never been behind the 
scenes, and who is unacquainted with the sources of such dis- 
crepancy. Of all diseases fever is the most uncertain in its 
external character. It may appear in a thousand different 
aspects, and originate a thousand different sentiments. It is 
modified by age, by constitution, and by temperament ; by in- 
ternal wel on, a and external form; by moral character and 


physical condition ; by climate, latitude, and origin. It varies 
in solitary cases, and in sweeping epidemics ; in town and coun- 
try; in thinly-populated districts and crowded cities. This 
year it may be characterized by mental a and corporeal 


debility ; in the next it may be distinguished for general excite- 
ment and topical disease. To-day it may require bleeding, and 
to-morrow wine. In the same individual, at different periods, 
it may wear very different physiognomies ; while, in different 
individuals, at the same period, it may be peculiar only by 
exhibiting the same symptoms. 

In this capriciousness of external character may be discovered 
one reason why, by some, fever is regarded as a disease essentially 
active, by others as an affection of debility : why one maintains 
that it is an effort of nature to relieve the system of some noxious 
hamour, while another holds it to be one of the most frightfully 
fatal maladies to which flesh is heir: why this pathologist 
considers it as a local inflammation, producing general symp- 
toms; that as a constitutional disease, implicating generally 
and alike every texture and organ: why one physician nurses 
it with wine and bark, while another starves it with purging and 
depletion : why every province has its own theory, why every 
town has its own practice. 

But it may be asked, can the source of all our wide and woe- 
ful differences be found in this single cause? Do they exclu- 
sively originate in the multiformity of the disease itself; or may 
they not partly arise from the imperfection of our own concep- 
tions as to what fever essentially is, and how fever should be 
studied, to be studied with success? These are most important 
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questions, involving the very essence of this important subject ; 
and should we, during their investigation, be compelled to differ 
from great and grave authorities, we trust that love of truth,— 
the common and centre spirit of all our inquiries,—shall be to 
us what we regard it with relation to them, an acknowledged 
and sufficient passport. 


‘ The degree in which the science of mind is neglected in our age— 
and country, may it not be justly added ? especially in our profession 
—that science upon the knowledge of which the conduct of every 
individual mind is so dependent—is truly deplorable. Medicine is an 
inductive science, the cultivator of which is peculiarly exposed to the 
danger of making hasty assumptions and of resting iv partial views, 
yet it is not deemed necessary that he should be at all disciplined in 
the art of induction, or should be cautioned against any sources of 
fallacy in the practice of making inferences. All the partial and 
imperfect views of fever which have now been brought before the 
eye of the reader, originate in one or other of the following errors, 
obvious as they all are: either that of assuming as a fact what is 
merely a conjecture ; or that of assigning to the genus what belongs 
only to the species; or that of characterising the disease by what 
appertains only to a stage ; or that’ of mistaking the effect for the 
cause. On careful examination it will appear that one or other of 
these errors, which are as serious as they are palpable, has vitiated in 
a greater or less degree every generalization of fever that has hitherto 
been attempted. 

‘ Thus the believers in debility derive their notion of the whole 
disease from the phenomena which occur in the first and the last 
stages only : in these, it is true, they may find abundant evidence of 
debility: but then they overlook the intermediate stage in which there 
are generally the most unequivocal indications of increased sensibility 
in the nervous, and increased action in the vascular systems: in this 
manner they characterise the disease by what appertains only to certain 
stages of it. Again, when they contend that debility is not only the 
essence of fever in general, but is really characteristic of every type 
of it, they affirm what is indisputable of fevers in particular seasons, 
in particular climates, or in particular constitutions ; but beyond this 
their generalization cannot be extended: in this manner they assign 
to the genus what belongs only to the species. And when Cullen 
goes on to affirm that the proximate cause of all the morbid pheno- 
mena is a “ spasm of the extreme vessels,” he commits the additional 
and more palpable, but not less common error, of assigning as an 
undoubted fact, as a real and ascertained occurrence, what is only a 
conjecture, and for which there is not, and for which he does not even 
attempt to adduce, the shadow of evidence. 

‘ Precisely similar to this is the error of those who for the most part 
belong to the same school, and who attribute the essence of fever ta 
a morbid condition of the blood. ‘I'he blood may be diseased in fever, 
but if it be so, these writers do not know it, or at least they do not 
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adduce any evidence that they are in possession of such knowledge : 
they do not appear so much as to have questioned chemistry ; at all 
events, it is certain that they have hitherto received no satisfactory 
answer. There is no evidence on record that the alleged deteriora- 
tion of the blood takes place in every type and every degree of fever . 
and if there were it would still be but one event among many, and 
one that occurs late in the series, and therefore could possibly be 
nothing more than an effect. 

In like manner those who maintain that inflammation of the brain 
is the sole cause of fever, assume as an established and admitted fact 
the universal and invariable existence of inflammation of the brain in 
this disease. Inflammation of the brain, without doubt, is demons- 
trable of many individual cases, and of some whole types: but 
beyond this there is no proof that the generalization can be carried : 
the evidence indeed in regard to many cases is entirely against the 
assumption, and is as complete as negative evidence can well be: 
consequently it must be admitted that even this hypothesis, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is founded on the error of assigning 
to the whole genus what belongs only to particular species: and it 
would be trifling with the reader to attempt to prove, that this is still 
more certainly and strikingly true with regard to inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines—an affection which 
in innumerable cases in which its existence is certain, clearly appears 
on the slightest examination of the succession of events, to be an 
effect and not a cause. 

‘ No comprehensive view can be taken of fever, no just conclusion 
can be arrived at relative to its nature and seat until it be studied with 
a consciousness of the liability to such errors and a vigilant endeavour 
to avoid them. ‘The present investigation has been undertaken with 
a deep consciousness of the danger and a watchful and unremitting 
care to avoid it. Even if the effort prove to be without success, the 
example can scarcely remain without use. 

‘ The frequent and formidable disease on the investigation of which 
we are entering, cannot be understood until clear and exact answers 
are obtained to the following inquiries. 1. What is the series of phe- 
nomena which constitutes fever? 2. What are the particular pheno- 
mena which are common to all its varieties and combinations? 3. 
What is the order in which these phenomena occur in the series?’ 4+. 
What are the organs, and what their states, upon which these pheno- 
mena depend? 5. What are the external signs of these internal 
states, or what are the indications by which their existence may be 
known? G What is the external noxious agent or agents, or the 
exciting cause or causes of the disease? 7. What is the particular 
remedy, or the particular combination of remedies which is best 
adapted to each state of each organ?) When these questions can be 
clearly and perfectly answered, and not till then, we shall know the 
disease and its treatment. In order to make any real progress in this 
knowledge we must therefore prosecute these inquiries. It appears 
to me that we are already in possession of ascertained facts, adequate 
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to answer with a high degree of certainty, though perhaps not with 
absolute certainty, several of these questions. In keeping these 
inquiries steadily before our view in our investigation there will be 
this great advantage, that it will enable us clearly to perceive what 
we really know and what still remains to be ascertained.— pp. $0—34. 

So writes Dr. Smith, and we heartily concur with every sen- 
timent expressed. A fairer opportunity than the present could 
be seldom found for showing how sadly regardless the genera- 
lity of medical writers are of the science of reasoning, and how 
frequently their inferences are drawn from premises in them- 
selves equivocal, and which, moreover, are imperfectly under- 
stood. That specific fever is ‘ one and indivisible” can, in our 
opinion, be as indisputably demonstrated as the simplest problem 
in Euclid’s Mathematics, and that our jarring systems as to 
its essence, seat, and cure do not arise exclusively out of the 
wayward fickleness of its external signs it is easy to prove. 
There is no doubt but that it wears a thousand varieties of 
aspect; that it is modified by climate, constitution, and 
treatment; that during one and the same attack it may be 
weak and strong; that in one and the same person, at differ- 
ent periods of its progress, it may be marked by nothing but 
torpor, or be remarkable for nothing but activity. All this 
is true; all this not unfrequently occurs. But this playfulness 
of form is a mere matter of degree. In all cases the seat 
and sort of mischief are unchangeably the same; the same in- 
ternal action is going on; the same external contour of feature 
may be ever recognized. A stroke more or a stroke less may 
impart an individual peculiarity toa portrait, which had been 
previously a faithful resemblance; even a hair’s-breadth devia- 
tion of the pencil from the path which it ought to traverse may 
constitute a characteristic deformity. And hence it is, that 
one and the same painting, in the hands of a skilful artist, can 
assume five thousand modifications of countenance, ten times 
five thousand varieties of likeness, without losing or receiving 
a single feature, without even materially altering the original 
outline. Now that which may be easily done by a limner’s 
pencil working upon canvass, is daily wrought by the hand 
of Natare upon the constitution. Fever, viewed as a unique 
and generic disease, wears certain features which are as 
constant and as characteristic as are those composing the 
original portrait of the painter. In the first place, the nervous 
system is always deranged ;—the mind is dull, heavy, and 
confused. In the second place, the functions of the heart and 
lungs are always disordered ;—the pulse is altered, either in 
strength or frequency, or both, and the respiration is either 
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uick and imperfect, or slow and laboured. In the third place, 
the secretions are diseased ;—the stools are offensive, the urine 
is either limpid or turbid, the skin is dry, the saliva is viscid, 
the heat is irregular—sometimes low, more frequently high, the 
appetite is defective, the thirst is ardent. In every pure case 
of fever these phenomena are as steady and as sure as are the 
ordinary features in the artist’s portrait. They may be variously 
proportioned, both in intensity and number, just as the limner’s 
colours may be modified. In one case the brain may be more 
affected than the heart; in another the lungs may suffer more 
than either, In one instance the functions of the intestines 
may be especially deranged ; in another the prevailing symp- 
toms may pertain to the head. One constitution may be 
weak ; another may be strong. In one case the morbid cause 
may be active, in another it may be moderate; in the self- 
same case we may have the nervous, sanguiferous, and digestive 
organs successively attacked, so that the fever which began as 
cerebral and acute, may terminate as abdominal and typhous. 
Within the precincts of a short article it is impracticable to detail 
every modifying cause of fever; the preceding are merely a 
specimen of the many which might be adduced; but, as the 
present purpose is to canvass general principles rather than 
minute particulars, this specimen will be quite sufficient for 
all the ends of argument. 

It follows, then, from the preceding observations, that there 
are certain general symptoms characteristic of febrile action ; 
that these symptoms are essential to the presence of fever ; that 
accidental circumstances may modify their original character 
to a very multifarious extent, but that they still remain sub- 
stantially the same; and that, like a well delineated portrait, 
which may be transformed by the introduction of a few trifling 
alterations into endless resemblances, fever may present a mul- 
titude of aspects, and yet possess the same rudimentally essen- 
tial character. Ignorance of or inattention to this view of the 
subject, we believe to be the fruitful source of all our dif- 
ferences respecting this disease. The original portrait is over- 
looked or lost amid the confusing transformations to which it 
has been subjected ; and what was nothing but a mere creature 
of circumstance and degree is embodied with the consequence 
of an original and independent entity. Modes are thus converted 
into substances, types into species, and epidemics into genera. 
An entire and indivisible disease is broken down into as many 
distinct maladies as there are shades in the intensity of the 
exciting cause, in the strength of the patient’s constitution, or 
in the activity of the internal mischief. To know all these 
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variations in the form of fever is highly important; just as im 
portant to the physician as it is to the limner to know what 
effects different proportions of light and shade can work upon 
his original portrait. A perfect understanding of the former is 
as necessary to a successful practitioner, as that of the latter is 
to a successful pater ; and the general eminence of either will 
not be widely disproportioned from the degree of success which 
has been ms ae in this department. But, between a know- 
ledge of these varieties, as abstract forms of disease, and a 
knowledge of them, as aberrations from one common malady, 
there is an inestimable difference. Two cases of fever may be 
vastly different in external sign, and yet be identified in essence; 
just as two portraits may be vastly different in general expres- 
sion, yet have individual features strikingly alike. The ele- 
ments of both may be symptomatologically, pathologically, and 
in every sense the same, and the pathognomonia, or individual 
peculiarities of each, may be found only in the proportion 
which one element bears to another; and it were surely a sad 
confounding of all order to mistake such matters of — for 
essential distinctions, and because. of a few shadowy differences 
to discover no similarity of substance. 

A man, in previously good health and spirits, is seized with 
the common continued fever of this country. He shivers and 
feels cold, sensations of heat succeed, his mind is dull, his 
strength is impaired. Severe pain is now complained of in the 
head or chest, his pulse is full and strong, his skin is warm, 
his thirst is ardent. A few days are allowed to pass before he 
is again seen, and the following symptoms are present; the 
head-ache is now dull, and accompanied with a sense of con- 
fusion and vertigo, his mind is always torpid and occasionally 
confused, his pulse is quick and easily compressed, he sleeps 
badly, his thirst is less ardent, his teeth, lips, and tongue are 
covered with black and putrid matter, and his strength is much 
reduced. Allow this state of disease to proceed for a few days 
further, and then we shall find that no complaint of any kind 
is acknowledged ; his pulse is fluttering and weak, his mind is 
alienated and noisy, his stools and urine are passed unconsciously, 
his debility is so extreme that he is unable even to turn in bed, 
his muscles are much convulsed, his hand trembles, and he 
lies prostrate and helpless in the bed. Now, in this case, 
which is a very fair and ordinary example of continued 
fever in London, there are three very distinct periods, each 
characterized by symptoms peculiarly its own. In the first 
there is obvious excitement, combined with considerable acti- 
vity ; in the last there is nothing discoverable but weakness 
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and want of strength ; and in the intervening period there is a 
confused intermixture of both. Suppose that three prac- 
titioners were called in at different periods to attend these three 
stages of disease, a single period being allotted to the care of 
each, is it likely that any two of them would agree, either as to 
the type of the fever, or as to the plan to be adopted in its cure? 
To one it would appear principally strength, to another princi- 
pally debility, and to the third a perplexing compound of 
strength and debility. The old fable of the Cameleon would 
certainly be played over again, and while each rested confident 
in the accuracy of his own conclusion, all would be, were they 
to judge exclusively of a single stage, misled by a partial view. 
Wine would be recommended by one party, bleeding by another, 
and the third might find equally strong objections to either, It 
is not insinuated that any one of these parties would be wrong 
in differing from his neighbour; on the contrary the symp- 
toms justify them in drawing very different conclusions, 
and the treatment adapted to the first stage would be as 
destructive to the last, as that of the last stage could be to the 
first. What is advocated is, that the leading error, into which 
most writers upon this disease are betrayed, consists not so 
much in drawing false conclusions from the cases which are 
before them, as in generalizing these conclusions so as to adapt 
them to any and every case which may occur. A conclusion 
may be logical enough in its construction, and might be useful 
enough in its application to practice were its application con- 
fined to that form of cases out of which it was constructed ; 
but, by straining it to suit fever of every country and every 
stage, it becomes over drawn and is of suspicious applicability to 
even any case. 

Here then, out of a single instance of fever can we manufac- 
ture Brunonians and Clutterbuckists, Systematists and Local- 
ists, Bleeders and Stimulators, and every opposing heresy which 
has crept into this department of medicine; and what this 
history teaches asa single case it may also teach as the proto- 
type of entire epidemics. Fever is more active at some seasons, in 
some countries, and in some constitutions, than others. We 
have seen it where the lancet, even at its commencement, could 
not be employed with safety ; where mental anxiety and corpo- 
real depression were coeval and coequal, and where the strength 
was materially affected by an active purge. But such cases, at 
least in England, pertain to the rarest form of this disease. It 
is more frequently observed, if the early symptoms have been 
witnessed, that they indicate a greater or less degree of action, 
and that debility of any consequence does not betray itself until 
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after the decrease or subsidence of this activity, and that then 
debility appears in a tolerably direct ratio to the degree of the 
preceding action. The train of inferences, therefore, which may 
be deduced from this case as a solitary illustration of fever, will 
equally result from it as exemplifying in its various stages the 
various epidemics and constitutions of this pestilence. And 
we have preferred a single case, consisting of three stages, as 
illustrative of the principal types of fever, in preference to three 
or more separate cases, drawn from three or more distinct epi- 
demics, that we may more easily explain the causes of these 
varieties and thus harmonise into one view the antagonising 
theories of the day, and also show in the strongest manner 
the necessity of general premises, before general conclusions 
can be formed. If one and the same disease can exhibit symp- 
toms of strength to-day, and symptoms of debility to-morrow— 
if one and the same patient can be bled with profit in the 
morning, and require wine for support in the evening—if three 
practitioners shall disagree, and shall have good reason for dis- 
agreement, about the nature and treatment of one and the same 
case, merely because they have witnessed different periods of 
the same action; surely it cannot be denied, that it is worse 
than folly to judge of all epidemics by the character of a single 
epidemic, or of all instances of fever by the character of a single 
instance. In the same ward of the same hospital have we 
examined twenty cases upon the same day, and in no two of 
any of them have we recognised the same symptoms. Patients 
occupying neighbouring beds, and coming out of the same 
house; people living under the influence of the same habits, 
having constitutions as much alike as age, temperament, and 
health could render them, will exemplify the most opposite 
types, will require the most opposite treatment, and may betray 
the unguarded into the most opposite views. Yet in the midst 
of all this contrariety and distinction, there are always points 
of family likeness discoverable ; there are always generic bonds of 
union pervading every species. One epidemic or one case may 
differ from another epidemic or another case, just as the first 
stage of one and the same case may differ from its middle, or 
last stage. Yet in all these—whether they be entire epidemics, 
or individual instances ; whether they be the fevers of extensive 
cities, or of trifling hamlets; whether they be preying upon the 
young and rich, or upon the old and poor—there are common 
signs, reciprocal resemblances, sufficiently striking to refer them 
all for their origin to ‘one general class of causes, for their 
nature to one general form of action, and for their treatment to 
one general plan of cure, 
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Having now endeavoured to establish three points ;—that 
fever may be modified into a thousand forms by age, season, 
climate, constitution, cause, &c.,; that the varietiesof symptom, 
which individual instances afford, arise not from any difference 
in the nature but in the degree of the action going on, and that 
all cases and kinds of fever are linked together by certain 
common and characteristic signs; it follows, and we would 
dwell upon the importance of these inferences, that fever cannot 
be generally known, if it be not seen and studied in patients of 
every age and constitution, in countries of every climate, and in 
every season of the year; that any theories formed of it, or 
treatment proposed for it upon the knowledge of an epidemic of 
a single year, or of a single province, must be partial and un- 
founded ;—that all types of fever are merely creatures of degree, 
rather modes than entities, and not the results of distinct causes ; 
and that whatever peculiarities may present themselves, however 
many or marked they be, they must originate in circumstances 
intimately connected with the intensity of the morbid cause, 
or the character of the patient’s constitution. To maintain, 
then, that because the fever of 1818 was distinguished for 
debility, the fever of 1829 must be remarkable for the same 
feature ; that because the fever of one country requires wine, that 
of another country cannot admit of bleeding, is extravagantly pre- 
posterous. Yet, strange to tell, this is the very error which most 
of our Pyrotologists have committed—an error less subversive of 
logical precision, than it is of practical principle. Anxious to con- 
struct imposing generalizations, which would comprehend within 
their range every quarter of the globe and every quality of consti- 
tution, these authors gathered together the reasonings and results 
of a confined experience, and mixing them up with some feasible 
speculations, wove them into a smooth and specious looking 
texture, which they took to market, and vended as honest goods of 
universal currency, adapted to the use of any purchaser in any 
country! Thus is it that the fever of the half-starved peasantry 
of Dublin, during 1818, has been made the present fever of the 
world ; that the Adynamia of the Borough has not only crept 
over London, but is groping its way into the outskirts of the 
British empire ;—that the Gastro-Enterite of Broussais has 
— an ignis fatuus to the French pathologists; that the 

yphus of Sunderland has formed the basis of a new theory, and 
of a new treatment still more remarkable than the theory which 
precedes it ; that Inflammation of the brain is held out to be only 
one step removed from continued fever; and that there is no 
such thing as Idiopathic or specific fever, febrile symptoms 
being in every case nothing but the physical indications of some 
o cal inflammation. 
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It has been said that symptoms of equivocal origin do fre- 
quently appear; that they are not always proportioned in 
intensity to their cause ; that the most malignant mischief may 
be undermining the stamina of life with a degree of silence to 
be equalled only by its certainty. These are facts of too great 
notoriety to be disputed, and of too serious interest to be lightl 

assed over. Ulceration of the intestines may proceed dome 
its every stage, even to perforation of the gut, without be- 
traying adequate, or any tokens of its very presence. The 
brain may be deluged with watery effusion, and yet cerebral 
symptoms — moderate or mild. All this is undeniable, 
and it shall afterwards be our business to shew why all 
this may happen; but to maintain that fever is imme- 
thodical and wild, that it is bound down by no principles, 
directed by no laws, is gross error, and has been the cause 
of much evil. If an organ be diseased, or if a function be dis- 
ordered, both the disease and the disorder are under the con- 
trolling agency of vital principles ; and the symptoms announ- 
cing these conditions, as well as the conditions themselves, 
proceed under the guidance of certain laws, and are obedient to 
the authority of specific causes. Every symptom in every 
case of fever is indicative of some internal morbid state; every 
change of symptom is a sensible manifestation of some change 
in this internal state. The defect lies not in the fallacy of the 
symptoms which are present, but in the absence of symptoms 
which might have been expected to be present. The symptoms 
which are present are true enough in their indication as to the 
nature of internal action, although they may fail in announcing 
its precise degree. And we have only to regret that cases do 
occur, in which internal action, and that of fatal character, may 
be in existence without making itself known by any appre- 
ciable sign. Speaking of abdominal cases of fever with 
relation to this point Dr. Smith observes : , 

‘ The uniformity of the symptoms which denote that these morbid 
changes are going on, is as remarkable as the regularity with which 
the changes themselves occur. Their great peculiarity, which it is as 
important to know, as it is to understand their indication itself, is 
their want of prominence. They are always to be discerned, or with 
extremely rare exceptions ; but they seldom or never force themselves 
upon the notice of the careless or extort the attention of the unob- 
serving; still they are not the less constant in their occurrence 
because they come without noise, nor is the indication they give of 
their presence Jess significant because it is unobtrusive. They do not 
announce their presence by the excitement of violent paroxysms or by 
inducing intense pain, because the state af the system in which they 
take place is incompatible with acute sensation of any kind. The 
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prominent symptoms during life are almost always in the head ; the 
great changes of structure found after death are always in the intes- 
tines ; and this, which the pathologist learns from observation, the 
hysiologist might have predicted from his knowledge of function. 
“he affection of the intestines in fever is never a simple or single 
affection: it never occurs alone, but always in combination with an 
affection of the brain ; and the cerebral affection is always antecedent, 
the intestinal invariably subsequent ; while the certain consequence 
of the cerebral affection is a diminution, and ultimately an abolition 
of sensation. It is therefore quite impossible, from the very nature 
of the derangement that takes place in the animal economy, that the 
intestinal affection should ever be attended with violent pain. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, when the abdominal affection is very much in excess, 
and the cerebral affection is unusually slight, severe pain may be felt ; 
but that is rare, and the total absence of pain, and even the total 
absence of tenderness on pressure, is more common. It is not then 
to the patient’s own complaint of pain in the abdomen that the prac- 
titioner must trust for the discovery of abdominal affection in fever. 

‘ But though the patient seldom complain of pain in the abdomen, 
yet in the great majority of cases the abdomen is tender on pressure, 
and it is so in all, excepting when the cerebral affection is peculiarly 
severe or is very far advanced. ‘These exceptions render this symp- 
tom not absolutely constant, although at the bed-side of the sick the 
practitioner will find it very rarely absent. ‘The symptom which is 
still more constant, as the reader must have observed in the perusal 
of the preceding cases, and which therefore affords a very certain 

uide to the detection of the disease, is a loose state of the bowels. 
Vhenever both concur there can be no doubt of the diseased process 
which is going on within the intestine: but as the tenderness may be 
obscured or -lost from the intensity or advancement of the cerebral 
affection, so it is yery remarkable that, in the progress of the intes- 
tinal disease, the bowels sometimes become regular and even consti- 
pated. The physician who sees the patient for the first time in this 
stage of the disease, can ascertain the condition of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines only by obtaining an accurate account of the 
preceding symptoms. And when it is possible to procure a distinct 
and complete history of the disease from its commencement, it is com- 
monly found that nausea and vomiting were among the early symp- 
toms, while, as we have seen, the latter is not unusually present in 
the more advanced stages. The result of the whole is that, excepting 
when the cerebral affection is most intense and overwhelming, the 
existence of inflammation and ulceration in the mucous membrane 
of the intestines in fever is denoted by signs which are quite con- 
stant, and in the fidelity of the indication of which we may repose 
implicit confidence. The importance of the diagnosis may perhaps 
plead our excuse for repeating them again. They are tenderness of 
the abdomen on pressure ; loose stools; redness of the tongue, espe- 
cially at the tip and edges, in general preceded by nausea and vomit- 
ing, and in the most exquisitely marked cases, and in their advanced 
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stage, followed by a mixture of blood in the stools and a swollen, 
hard and tympanitic state of the abdomen. All these symptoms by 
no means always concur in the same case: but the presence of one 
or two of them will be sufficient to guide the attentive observer to the 
knowledge of the disease.’—pp. 288—291. 


Is it then not highly injurious to the interests of this inquiry 
to overlook these leading principles and laws? Is it not exceed- 
ingly empirical to treat unseen disease by unknown symptoms ? 
Is it not derogatory to philosophy to attach the importance of a 
general cause toa single consequence? To confound a naked 
symptom with the covert action which brought it forth, and to 
sweep into one confused generalization, things in themselves 
as distinct as light and darkness? Probably there is no case 
of fever in which there are not present some specific and 
expressive symptoms; no symptom which does not indicate 
some condition of internal parts ; and that there is no chance 
of knowing what fever is, or requires for its management, 
unless we keep this etiological connexion between exter- 
nal signs and internal states constantly in view, treating the 
one as indicated by the other. By so doing nature is studied 
in her own way, the veil of mystery is withdrawn from the face 
of disease, and whether it be an important organ which is 
afflicted, or an important function which is attacked, a careful 
and experienced eye may not only ascertain the nature, but 
measure the extent, of morbid change, wherever, however, and 
whensoever, it may exist. 

The next question of interest, which here deserves attention 
as inseparably connected with the last point, is, what is the 
nature of that internal condition which gives origin to these 
external signs? Some assert that it is pure inflammation ; 
others that it is something different from pure inflammation ; 
and a third party maintain that it is neither pure inflammation, 
nor something different from pure inflammation, but that first 
and last it is pure debility. To enter into a critique of all these 
opinions, cum multis aliis, would be endless and useless. Some 
of them are too fanciful for serious argument, and others stand 
so feebly propped that they invite compassion much more than 
they do conflict. In a practical sense two more especially 
require examination, and as the works which are now before 
us may be fairly held as the ablest advocates which have as 
yet appeared in their defence, it will be more than interesting to 
find how well they measure in each other’s company. Dr. 
Stoker believes that fever is essentially adynamic ; that its seat 
is in the blood; that the blood is in a dissolved and diseased 
state; that depletion of almost all kinds and degrees is inju- 
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rious 3 and that tonics and restoratives are the most effectual 
medicines :— 


*‘ Common epidemic fever, says Dr. Stoker, especially when conta- 
gious, as I have frequently asserted when speaking of its pathology 
and treatment, has not appeared to me at any time to be essentially 
inflammatory. Adynamic fever, a denomination for typhus fever, 
which I shall employ, as I have hitherto done to express the putrid or 
malignant ‘ever of Sydenham ; the slow nervous fever of Huxham ; 
the nervous fever of common language ; the synochus, typhus mitior, 
and gravior of Cullen; the gaol and hospital fever; the fiévres 
essentielles of the French ; the epidemic of the Irish writers ; the con- 
tagious of Bateman ; the typhus of Dr. Armstrong; and the proper 
idiopathic, or essential fever of Dr. Clutterbuck : whether it exists se- 
parately or independently ; or is combined with any of the other forms 
of febrile disease, sporadic or symptomatic. 

‘ Typhoid or adynamic fever 1 consider to be generally symptomatic 
of morbid changes in the physical characters of the blood, and have, 
as on former occasions, stated what those morbid changes are—but I 
have arranged inflammation under the head of symptomatic fever, 
merely because it is more usually connected with some change in the 
structure of parts, discoverable after death : on the other hand, typhus 
fever is connected with morbid changes, that primarily take place in 
the fluids, and produce morbid actions, and sometimes permanent 
changes of structure in the said parts. ‘These changes too in the con- 
dition of the blood are distinguishable from those which we have 
stated to occur in inflammation ; and the morbid actions excited rela- 
tively by those changes in the blood are also distinct. In inflamma- 
tory fever on the one hand, increased action, in typhoid fevers on the 
other, debility, is almost the immediate consequence. On account of 
this debility being an essential character of typhoid fevers, I denomi- 
nated them adynamic.’ 


In the Medico-Chirurgical Review for August, 1829, it was 
shown, in opposition to Dr. Stoker, that the depressed character 
of some of the Dublin epidemics was not the unmixed result of 
pure febrile disease ; that the state of the poor (out of whom a 
great majority, if not all, of the patients admitted into the Cork 
Street Fever Hospital, to which the Dr. belongs, were taken) was 
such as to modify and give a peculiar cast to the original affec- 
tion; that this modification consisted in a preponderancy of 
adynamic symptoms ; and that, consequently, it only tended to 
mislead the public to urge upon them a a type asa fac- 
simile of fever. It was further argued that the blood is in no 
instance the primary seat of this disease ; that disorder in this 
fluid was a mere consequence, and probably the first consequence, 
but not the cause ; that in the first stage of action it presented 
no symptoms of disease; that its dissolved appearance came 
slowly on as the fever advanced ; and that in many pure cases 
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no such appearance has been witnessed at any period of the 
malady. The earliest febrile symptoms, it was maintained, were 
connected with the nervous system—these were languor, lassi- 
tude, mental depression, malaise, sense of cold and pallidity of 
the surface; the heart then sympathised more palpably, and 
with disorder in the circulation came on deranged function in 
every organ, and diseased secretion in every tissue. The un- 
fairness of making the fever of Dublin, and more especially 
such a fever, the fever of the world, was strongly insisted on, 
and arguments were drawn from the acknowledged character of 
the Irish constitution, from the experience of many Irish writers, 
and from personal acquaintance with the disease among the 
resident as well as the emigrant Irish, to prove that they are in 
general little more remarkable, if not a little less, than their 
neighbours for adynamic fever. And, lastly, it was shewn that 
the fever of London is essentially inflammatory, that its treat- 
ment requires the lancet more than wine, and that the Irish are 
just that class of patients who stand most in need of full and 
free depletion. The work of Dr. Smith confirms these views 
in every point, and establishes them on the basis of a pathology 
which it 1s impossible to shake. The fever of London, we repeat, 
is anything but a disease of weakness. Is increased arterial action 
a proof of weakness, or is acute pain, or is improvement under de- 
pletion, or is the aggravation of every symptom under stimulating 
treatment? Are increased vascularity, change of structure, depo- 
sition of lymph, formation of pus and membranes, the ordinary 
and legitimate results of debility? Whoever witnessed wide 
and spreading ulceration from adynamia? Whoever saw the 
membranes of the brain thickened, adherent, and charged with 
blood from want of action? What have we after death from 
ordinary inflammation of the brain and membranes, but what 
we find in fever? Have we any thing beyond turgid vessels, 
effused lymph and serum, and altered structure? If we have, 
it should be pointed out. Have we any thing in Pleurisy, 
or Pneumonia, or Bronchitis, beyond disorganized or in- 
flamed lungs, inflamed and thickened membranes, increased 
secretion, adhesion and effusion of lymph and pus? If we 
have, let them be pointed out. Have we any thing more 
indicative of action, and of strong action, in Enteritis, or 
Peritonitis, or any other itis that may be fixed upon, than 
intestines loaded with engorged vessels and matted into one 
adhering mass, cavities filled with phlogistic depositions, struc- 
ture softened into lacerable pulp, ulcerations wide as they are 
deep? If we haye, it were for the sake of truth to make it 
known. Yet these are the morbid appearances after death from 
you. xt.— Westminster Review, RP 
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adynamic fever, from fever whose essence is weakness, whose 
seat is relaxed and effete blood, in which we are cautioned from 
leeching, prohibited from bleeding, advised to try transfusion, 
and which we are strongly recommended to make merry with 
wine ! 

Now let Dr. Smith be heard. He, we think, has given an un- 
answerable summary of the pathology of fever, drawn from a 
multitude of dissections, which, if contrasted with any which 
can be brought against them, are as unequalled in their nape 
riority as number ; and, as it would form the best proof of what 


has been advanced, we feel sorry that its length renders its 
introduction impossible, while it were only to give half the 
required proof did we mutilate the passage. The following 
masterly extract may form a sufficient substitute :— 


‘The account of the pathology of fever is the history of inflamma- 
tion, and the description of the individual changes that take place in 
the organs that constitute the febrile circle, is an enumeration of 
various products of inflammation which are formed within them. 
There is scarcely a fatal case of fever which does not afford, in one 
or other of the organs of that circle, some inflammatory product ; 
there is no considerable number of fatal eases which does not furnish 
a specimen of every inflammatory product. And what are the severest 
cases of fever, and why are they the severest? With the single ex- 
ception immediately to be stated, the severest cases are thuse in which, 
together with a severe primary affection of the nervous system, this 
inflammatory action is in the greatest degree of intensity, and is 
seated in the greatest number of organs; and they are the most 
severe, not only on account of the severity of the primary affection of 
the nervous system, but also because it is in them that the inflamma- 
tion is the most intense, and because that inflammation attacks the 
system at one and the same time in the greatest number of points. 
From among the preceding cases, fix upon any one in which the 
powers of life were, from the commencement, the most completely 
overwhelmed, and in which they were the most rapidly exhausted, 
and when the last struggle for existence is over, examine the changes 
that have taken place in the internal organs—what is it that is found ? 
traces of inflammation, legible, deep, extensive; while, in almost 
every case, these traces are thus legible, deep, and extensive, in pro- 
portion to the apparent intensity of the fever, and to the rapidity with 
which it extinguished life. In this point of view, how important, 
how instructive, how invaluable, is the lesson which the mixed cases 
of fever afford! With few and rare exceptions (and in all diseases 
some exceptions occasionally occur to what appear to be the best 
established and the most invariable laws) these are the cases in which 
the symptoms are the most urgent, and in which they run their course 
with the greatest rapidity ; these are the cases in which the debility 
is the most striking; in which it comes on the most early, and pro- 
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ceeds to the greatest degree of prostration ; these are the cases which 
are the most purely typhoid, the most truly adynamic ; these are the 
cases which, in general, commence with the most sudden and alarming: 
deprivation of physical and mental power; in which all pain and 
uneasiness are soonest lost in stupor, in which the stupor most rapidly 
increases to insensibility ; in which delirium comes, perhaps, as early 
as the third or fourth night, accompanied with its attendant, muscular 
tremor, and too often with its most formidable ally, erysipelas ; in 
which, at this early period, the respiration is short and hurried, the 
skin dusky, the colour of the cheek purple, the tongue brown and dry, 
the lips and teeth sordid, the abdomen tender, and the stools loose ; 
in which, in a day or two more, the abdomen is swollen, tense, and 
tympanitic, the stools passed in bed, the patient prostrate on his back, 
completely senseless and powerless, while the pulse is 120 or 130, and 
so feeble that it can scarcely be distinguished. But what is this de- 
bility? in what does this adynamic state consist? It consists of a 
peculiar affection of the nervous system, followed rapidly by intense 
inflammation of the brain or of its membranes, or of both : by intense 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bronchi, and by intense 
inflammation or extensive ulceration of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines. And why is the patient weak or adynamic? Because he 
is not only assailed by an affection of the nervous system, which de- 
prives the organs of the stimulus necessary to enable them to perform 
their functions with due vigour, but, at the same moment, inflamma- 
tion is set up in three of the great systems, the healthy action of which 
is most essential, not only to strength but to life: thus the citadel is 
attacked at one time at three of its capital points. It is not asserted 
that inflammation alone constitutes the state of fever, nor that the 
danger of the patient is always in exact proportion to the degree of 
the inflammation. How it differs from inflammation, and what is 
superadded to the inflammatory state, will be shewn immediately ; but 
it is a@ most important fact, that the degree of the debility is most 
intimately connected with the intensity and the extent of the inflam- 
matory action. Now and then, as has been already stated, the intensity 
of the nervous affection is so great, and so rapidly destructive of life, 
that there is no time for an inflammatory process to be set up, much 
less for an inflammatory product to be formed. The patient is struck 
dead as if by lightning, or by Prussic acid, or by apoplexy. In this 
country, he does not actually die as instantancously as he might be 
destroyed by the electric fluid or by poison, although there are coun- 
tries, seasons, and particular spots, in which the concentration of the 
febrile poison appears to be sufficiently great to extinguish life instan- 
taneously ; and even in this country, life is sometimes destroyed by a 
stroke of fever as rapidly as it is by a stroke of apoplexy, when the 
latter does not prove fatal in the first few hours. 

Now the peculiarity in these cases is, that the internal organs, after 
death, exhibit no signs of inflammation, unless vascularity be inflam- 
mation. The organs which, in ordinary cases, are inflamed, are in 
these cases turgid with blood. Are the terms debility or adynamic 
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appropriate expressions to designate even this condition of the organs ? 
Just as appropriate as they would be to express the condition of a 
person who is struck dead by lightning, whose muscles are incapable 
of contraction, and whose blood will not coagulate. Those who 
apply these terms even to such forms, and, @ fortiori, to any other 
forms of fever, must be ignorant either of the nature of the disease, 
or of the constitution of the human mind. If they know the disease, 
they know that the patient appears to be weak because the primary 
operation of the disease is upon the nervous system—an operation 
which, as has just been stated, while it disturbs that due and equal 
distribution of nervous influence which is necessary to the healthful 
action of the organs, and, therefore, to the general strength of the 
system, is not incompatible with, but promotive of an excitement of 
the vascular system, which terminates in inflammation. Debility is 
the last, the ultimate result of the disturbance of the functions of a 
certain series of organs, but the part of this very disturbance of func- 
tior, and a most important part, a part which exerts the greatest 
influence over the progress of the disease and the life or death of the 
patient, consists not in the weakened, but in the augmented strength 
and the increased activity of the vascular system. ‘To designate the 
ultimate result upon the system by a term which gives an entirely 
false view of the individual processes in the economy, by which that 
ultimate result is produced, must, we repeat, arise either from an 
ignorance of the true nature of those processes, or from not reflecting 
on the influence which words exert over the manner in which the 
human mind conceives of things. For the sake of the progress of the 
science of medicine, for the sake of rendering the language of medi- 
cine the correct expression of the knowledge which the science has 
actually attained, and, above all, for the sake of accomplishing the 
great object of medicine, the preservation of human life, it is high 
time that these terms with which physicians have so long allowed 
their minds to be abused, should be banished from medical nomen- 
clature, or, at any rate, from that part of its nomenclature which 
appertains to fever.’—pp. 323—328. 


The seat of fever appears to be in the nervous system, in place 
of in the blood, the cause of fever seems to be a_ specific 
poison, and the effect is a modified inflammation. It is the 
peculiarity of the poison, > eam. . upon the peculiar struc- 

t 


ture which it first invades, that gives a peculiar tinge and type 
to all the succeeding symptoms, and that renders the morbid 
action something else than pure inflammation. The cause is 
peculiar, the structure it attacks is peculiar, and the inflamma- 
tion which it produces is peculiar. But the cause is an ex- 
citing cause, the structure it invades is excited, and the morbid 
product is a product of excitement. This excitement may be 
more, or it may be less, just as the cause is more or less intense, 
er as the structure on which it operates is more or less suscep- 
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tible of excitement. The structure may be weak and the 
poison may be strong, and then the effect will be sudden and 
severe; or the poison may be weak and the structure may be 
strong, and then the effect will be gradual and moderate. The 
effect may thus be produced ina thousand different degrees, 
and the action of the heart and arteries may thus be called forth 
in endless varieties of power. But this effect is always inflam- 
matory, and this action is always irregular. The poison may 
kill in a few hours, or require a few weeks; the heart may 
be instantaneously disabled, or excited into the most unman- 
ageable force; nervous symptoms may preponderate at one 
period, inflammatory symptoms at another. It is this con- 
fusing intermixture of nervous symptoms, arising from the 
nature of the organ attacked, and of pseudo-inflammatory 
symptoms, depending on the nature of the action modified 
by the cause, which makes fever appear to many so perplexing 
and contradictory. All these points have been ably handled by 
Dr. Smith ; and for simplicity of arrangement, perspicuity of 
view, power of argument, and practical deduction, his Treatise on 
Fever stands, we believe, without competition at the head of all 
that has been written upon this abstruse disease. The relation 
between cause and effect, between symptoms and the states they 
indicate, was never before so clearly pointed out; the theory 


of fever is laid down with unprecedented plausibility ; and the 
variety of cases and dissections which are given may furnish 
him, who questions the conclusions which are drawn, with 
ample materials to construct inferences of his own. But the 
treatment proposed by Dr. Smith, and the important question 
of contagion, must be discussed on another occasion. 
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UBLIC attention has been much directed of late to the eccle- 
siastical feuds in France, in which, as usual, each party mis- 
represents its adversary. 
From a very remote period in the history of France, great dis- 
putes on the proper limits of the temporal and spiritual powers 
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have taken place both in the ecclesiastical and the secular 
establishments of that kingdom. The most remarkable are, the 
contests between pope Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair; those 
which occurred on the Pragmatic Sanction; those on the Con- 
cordat between pope Leo X. and Francis I. of France; those on 
the Declaration of the Gallican clergy in 1682; those on the 
Concordat between pope Pius VIL. and Napoléon ; and that to 
which the restoration of the Bourbons gave rise. All have 
chiefly turned on the right of the pope to legislate in temporal 
concerns, and to enforce his spiritual legislation by an exercise 
of temporal power. 

It is clear, that by the Founder of Christianity, the popes were 
invested with no right to temporal power ; nor did they derive, 
in virtue of their spiritual character, any claim to property. 
They first acquired it from the emperor Comatantion ; who, by 
his Constitution at Milan in 321, enabled the Christian church 
to hold moveable and immoveable property of every description. 
In consequence of it, the popes obtained large temporal posses- 
sious : these were considerably increased by the donations of 
the celebrated Countess Mecthildis: thus the popes became 
large land-owners. Insensibly, in consequence of their constant 
residence at Rome, of the veneration in which they were held, 
and of the influence obtained, they acquired the rights and 
powers of magistracy. In the time of Justinian, the seats both 
of the western and the eastern empire were established at Con- 
stantinople; and the civil government of Italy was assigned to 
un Exarch, who fixed his residence at Ravenna. He generally 
left the immediate management of the city of Rome ol its con- 
cerns to the popes ; thus, indirectly and by degrees, they obtained 
in Rome and the adjacent territory, temporal jurisdiction and 
political power, but with a subordination, which at length became 
little more than nominal, to the emperors. The part which they 
took in the election of Charlemagne to the empire of the west, 
connected the pope and the emperor. The pope received from 
him and his successors such extensive possessions and over- 
powering influence as virtually rendered the successors of St. 
Peter independent of the emperor, and elevated them into a 
rival power. They ultimately advanced their pretensions so 
high, as to claim in virtue of the divine origination of their spiri- 
tual authority, temporal supremacy over all christendom and its 
sovereigns ; so far at least, as gave them an alleged divine right 
to exercise temporal power over them, when the interests of 
religion rendered it necessary for effecting a mighty good, or 
preventing an enormous evil. In either of these cases, they as- 
serted an authority to depose sovereigns and to free their subs. 
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jects from the obligation of allegiance. The celebrated bull of 
Boniface VILL. called Unam sanctam, from the two first words of 
it, asserts in the most express terms, the pope’s right both to 
the spiritual and the temporal sword. 

Fleuri,in his Discourse on the Liberties of the Gallican Church, 
justly compliments her on the able and effective resistance to 
the undue pretensions of the Roman See, which she has unde- 
viatirnigly exhibited. In the contest between Boniface VIII. 
aud Philip the Fair, in which the former promulgated the 
scandalous bull that has been mentioned, the clergy of France 
sided with their monarch. 

Through the whole of the disputes on investitures, the French 
clergy insisted on the independence of the monarch of the 
Roman See in temporal concerns. The ceremony of investiture 
was made by presenting to the bishop elect the ring and crosier 
of his predecessor. To this,as a spiritual ceremony, apparently 
conferring on the prelate his episcopal rights, the clergy gene- 
rally objected. The sovereign contended, that it was only 
meatit to denote the royal assent to the prelate’s holding the 
temporal possessions annexed to his see. In France,—to which 
only the present article refers, —thé adjustment was effected by 
different instruments ;—the Concordat of 1268, attributed to 
St. Louis ; the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII. in 1438; 
and the Concordat signed by pope Leo X. and Francis I. in 
1516. The anthenticity of the Concordat of St. Louis has been 
contested ; the Pragmatic Sanction originated in the proceed- 
ings of the council of Constance and that of Basil. The 
former promulgated a decree which asserted, in the most 
explicit terms, the superiority of a general council over the 
pope: the council of Basil adopted this decree, transmitted it 
and all the other proceedings of the council of Constance to 
Charles VIT. of France, and solicited his acceptance of them. 
The monarch assembled at Bourges several of the principal 
prelates, nobles, and magistrates of the kingdom. The assembly 
explicitly and solemnly ee oe the proceedings of the council 
of Constance, and ordered that the ancient mode of electing 
bishops should be adhered to; that the claim of the pope to 
reserve to hiniself, or to grant to otliers, the benefices of all 
cathedral churches in France, or to present to any benefice in 
France before it became vacant, should be abolished; that 
there should be no appeal to the pope omisso medio—that is, 
without passing through all the intermediate tribunals ; that 
the ultimate appeal should be heard by the pope, not at Rome, 
but by his judges in France, under certain tegulations ; and that 
the pope should nolonger receive from bishops newly chosen the 
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annates or one year’s income of their possessions. The decrees 
of the assembly of Bourges passed unanimously ; they were 
confirmed by the monarch, and verified and registered by the 
parliament. Thus they became a law of the state, and figured 
in history as the Pragmatic Sanction. The popes were greatly 
incensed at it; the Abbé de la Mennais (the strenuous supporter 
of the papal power in the unmitigated violence of barbarous 
ages) reprobates it in the strongest terms ; while the advocates 
of the liberties of the Gallican church deem it one of the corner 
stones of their independence. 

In 1510, a decree of a national council of France held at 
Toulouse having recognized it, pope Julius II in 1512 ‘4 
scribed it by a solemn bull; and cited all the favourers of it, 
whatever might be their rank or their dignity,—even crowned 
heads,—to appear within a certain time before him, and submit 
to his sentence. Against this bull, the parliament and a large 
proportion of the clergy of France protested. The disputes 
continued ; at length, in 1516, Francis I, then having great 
need of the assistance of the pope, in his wars with the emperor 
Charles V. the Pragmatic Sanction was rescinded, and a con- 
cordat was signed by him and pope Leo X. By this the pope 
acknowledged in the king a right to nominate to all the bene- 
fices of the kingdom under certain restrictions, and engaged to 
give bulls to the prelates whom he should nominate to them. 
The concordat was silent on the claim of the popes to the 
annates, but the pope, with the passive acquiescence of the so- 
vereign, immediately resumed them. The concordat was con- 
firmed by a council held at Rome in the church of St. John 
Lateran. The parliament of Paris registered the concordat 
' with marked reluctance, and even with a formal protestation 
that it would always conform in its judicial decisions to the 
Pragmatic Sanction; and began immediately to proceed on this 
plan. In consequence of it, the king withdrew from the par- 
liament the cognizance of causes arising on the concordat, and 
assigned them to the great council. 

The disputes continued:—in general the secular clergy were 
hostile to the concordat and to other uétramontane pretensions ; 
the regular clergy favoured them: The Cardinal of Lorraine, 
archbishop of Rheims and Lyons, directed his agent at the 
council of Trent to declare in his name, that “ he was a French- 
man, and had been educated in the University of Paris, which 
held that the authority of a councilis superior to that of the 
pope, and censured as heretics those who maintained the oppo- 
site opinion ; that, in France, the council of Constance was deemed 
to be in all its parts a general council; and that the French 
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would rather die than gainsay its authority.” On ‘the other 
hand Cardinal du Perron, the head of all the ultramontanes in 
France, at an assembly of the States General held at Paris in 
1614, argued strongly, in a discourse which lasted three hours, 
in favour of the power of the pope to depose sovereigns for 
heresy, and absolve their subjects from their allegiance. But 
in 1672, an event took place which brought the point to a 
decision. 

By what is termed the Regale, the kings of France claim to 
be entitled to the revenues of episcopal sees during their 
vacancies. This right was contested, on some particular 
grounds, by the bishops of Painiers and Aléth : they were sup- 
ported by pope Innocent XI. who then filled the papal chair. 
All the other prelates of France sided with the monarch. He 
issued an edict, by which he magisterially asserted his preroga- 
tive ; the edict was immediately registered by the parliament, 
and accepted by the clergy then sitting in their public assembly. 
The pope answered the monarch’s edict by a very angry brief. 
Without waiting for a regular notification of it, the prelates 
addressed a letter to the king requesting him to call a council, 
or to convene a general assembly of all the clergy of his king- 
dom to consider and pronounce on the subject. The latter 
mode was adopted by the pope. The assembly met, and drew 
up their celebrated Declaration of 1682. It is expressed in the 
four following articles. The first article declares, that “ the 
power which Jesus Christ has given to St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors, vicars of Christ, relates only to spiritual things, and 
those which concern salvation; and not to things civil and 
temporal: so that, in temporals, kings and princes are not sub- 
ject to the ecclesiastical power; and cannot directly, or indi- 
rectly be deposed by the power of the keys, or their subjects 
discharged by it from the obedience which they owe to the 
sovereigns, or from their oaths of allegiance.” 

The second article declares that “ the plenitude of the power 
which resides in the holy see and the successors of St. Peter 
in respect to spiritual concerns, does not derogate from what 
the council of Constance has defined in its fourth and fifth 
sessions, on the superior authority of general councils.” 

The third article declares that “ the exercise of the apostolical 
power of the holy see should be governed by the canons, 
which have been enacted by the spirit of God, and are respected 
by all the christian world; and that the rules, customs and 
usages received by the kingdom and churches of France and 
approved by. the holy see, should be inviolably preserved.” 

he fourth article declares, “ that, in questions of faith, the 
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pope has the principal authority, and that his decisions extend 
over the universal Church and each church in particular ; but 
that unless they have the consent of the Church, they are not 
irreformable.” 

The articles passed unanimously: the monarch immediately 
issued an edict, ordering that the Declaration should be regis- 
tered ; that it should be made and subscribed by all the par- 
liaments, bailiwicks, stewarties, universities, faculties of divi- 
nity and common law, within his dominions; that no person 
regular or secular should write or teach any doctrine contrary 
to the Declaration ; and that every person appointed to a pro- 
fessorship of theology should previously to his entering into 
office, engage to teach no other doctrine. It is remarkable that 
the articles were universally signed by the Jesuits, as was proved 
beyond controversy at the time of the dissolution of tlie society. 

From the era of the Declaration to the present time, the 
articles were recognized throughout the French dominions, by 
the persons who were requited to sign them by the royal edict. 

The Declaration gave Innocent XI, who tlien filled the papal 
chair, the greatest offence. He expressed his indignation in the 
strongest terms ; and refused bulls of institution to all the pre- 
lates nominated by Louis XIV to the sees then vacant: they 
amounted to thirty five. By the monarch’s direction, the Pro- 
cureur-général of the parliament of Paris appealed to a future 
council, from all that the pope had done, or should thereafter do, 
to the prejudice of the king or his rights. . 

Things remained in this state till the death of Innocent, and 
during the whole of the pontificate of Alexander VIII his im- 
mediate successor. The latter, a few days before his deatlt, 
promulgated a bull, by which he pronounced the Declaration of 
1682 and the other acts of the assembly of that year to be 
absolutely null. 

A spirit of conciliation was shown by Innocent XII, the 
sticcessor Of Alexander. Soothing letters were then written to 
his holiness, by the monarch, by the prelates whose sees were 
vacant, and by some of those prelates who had been present at 
the assembly of 1682. On receipt of them, the pope granted 
the bulls required by the prelates named to the vacant sees. On 
the perusal of the letters, it is evident, that they were intention- 
ally so expressed as to be susceptible of two interpretations, and 
that each party was left at liberty to understand them after his 
own mannet. The pope treated them as expressing a sorrow 
that the proceeding of 1682 had justly given him displeasure : 
the writers were known to understand them as expressing a 
sorrow that they had displeased the pope, leaving it at large 
whether the cause of his displeasure was just or not. 
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From 1682 to the present time, the four articles have been 
ropuiarly signed in the manner prescribed by the edict of Louis 
XIV. The popes have never ceased to regard them with an 
evileye. Out of France, many treatises against all the articles 
have hous published. Roccaberti, a general of the Dominican 
order, published a collection of them in thirty-one volumes in 
folio. Bossuet justified the articles by his “ Defence of the 
Declaration of the Clergy of France,” in two quarto volumes, a 
work of uncommon learning, power of argument, and eloquence. 
An abridgment of it in a thin octavo volume was published 
in London, by the Abbé Coulon during his emigration. 

In the negotiations between pope Pius VII, and Napoléon, 
then chief consul, the latter made the greatest efforts to prevail 
on his holiness to sanction the four articles, but without success. 
The Concordat signed by the pope and Napoléon on: the 15th 
of July 1801, is silent upon the articles. In the negotiations 
which afterwards took place, the pope was repeatedly pressed in 
the strongest manner to sanction them; this he absolutely 
refused ; but the archbishop of Tours, who was deputed to his 
holiness by Napoléon, and who was one of the most intelligent 
of the French prelates, has informed the public, in the account 
which he published of these negotiations,* that ‘ his holiness, 
repeated frequently to the commissioners by whom the negotia- 
tions were carried on, that it was not his intention to do any 
thing contrary to the Declaration ; that if the disputes turned on 
the first article only, and which was the only article in which 
in his opinion the tranquillity of the states was concerned, he 
would subscribe that article without difficulty.” 

These historical minutes will be closed, by observing that on 
the 1 Ith day of June 1817, a concordat was entered into between 
pope Pius VII. and Louis XVIII.; that soon after its signature, 
the pope announced it by an approving bull, and that it con- 
forms, in all respects, to the concordat signed by pope Leo X. 
and Francis I. 

What has been written will be found to be an accurate 
account of the doctrine of the Gallican church on the points that 
have been noticed, as those doctrines were understood b 
Bossuet, Fleuri, D’Aguessau, and other writers of that temper. 
From the middle of the last century till the present time, they 
have been carried far beyond the intentions of the first propound- 
ers and advocates of them, by several French, Italian, and 
German writers. The system adopted by these is termed on 
the continent, the New Discipline, Nova Disciplina. The 
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object of its favourers is, according to their own statements, to 
simplify the Catholic religion; to effect a general reduction of 
religious orders, to abolish exemptions from the jurisdiction of 
bishops, to diminish the intercourse, even in ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, with the see of Rome, and, speaking generally, to divide 
the Catholic church into a multitude of ecclesiastical republics, 
with a subordination little more than nominal, to the supreme 
pontiff. Many attempts to effect an economy of this kind were 
made in Austria, Tuscany, and Naples. The best account of 
them which has appeared, is that in the first of the works 
mentioned in the title to this article, and that given in the life 
of Scipio de Ricci, bishop of Pistoia. 

We have noticed the expression of Fletri, in which he com- 
pliments his country for having resisted more successfully than 
any other, the encroachments of the see of Rome. There cer- 
tainly is ground to controvert the accuracy of this assertion.— 
Before the Reformation, to which period Fleuri must be con- 
sidered to refer, none had opposed so strong or so successful 
checks to the undue pretensions of the papal court as the par- 
liaments of England had done by the statutes of Preemunire and 
Provisors, the statutes prohibiting the exportation of ecclesias- 
tical revenues out of the kingdom, and the statutes of Mortmain. 


In respect to investitures, the charter of king John, afterwards 
recognized and confirmed by his great charter, and the 25 
of Edward IIT. St. 6 § 3, fave up to the chapters the free use 


of electing their prelates. This statute was not, like the French 
Pragmatic Sanction, repealed by a concordat, or any other 
arrangement while England acknowledged the supremacy of 
the pope : but the majestic lord who burst the bonds of Rome, 
to use Mr. Gray’s expression, by a statute of the 25th year of 
his reign enjoined the chapters to elect the nominee of the 
crown, under the penalties of a premunire. This made the 
whole episcopal order, and all aspirants to it, dependants on 
the crown. Till then, the prelacy was a check on its enormi- 
ties, and in some degree a safeguard of the constitution. In 
Spain, the sovereigns, by immemorial prescription always al- 
lowed by the popes, have uninterruptedly presented to se 
sees, and to the higher dignities of the church.—“ Brown’s 
Fasciculus rerum expetendarum et fugiendarum,” contains a 
multitude of documents, which shew the resistance of the 
German states and churches to the attempts of the popes to in- 
fringe their civil or religious rights. Three deserve particular 
notice ; the Catalogue printed by Wieclius of one hundred and 
fifty ancient writers, who had published treatises in defence of 
the liberties of the German church: the Concordat of Mentz, 
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since edited by Koch, by which, in 1447, the decrees of the 
council of Basil, in favour of the superiority of a general council 
to the pope, were adopted in Germany ; and the celebrated 
“Centum Gravamina,” or list of the hundred grievances, of 
the German churches; was presented, at the diet of Nurem- 
burg in 1522 to the pope’s nuncio. ‘The last attracted so much 
notice, that Pope Paul III. caused an abridgement of it to be 
made, and to be publicly read before a consistory of cardinals. 
It has been frequently remarked that a much earlier date than 
is usually fixed, should be assigned to the revival of letters: 
it is in the same manner possible that a much earlier than 
the common era should be assigned to the resistance of 
the states of Europe to the exorbitant pretensions of the 
Roman court. It is singular that no persons were so ac- 
tively opposed to the popes as the Fratricelli, or the Friars 
who rebelled against them. To these, as Mr. Gibbon justly 
observes, from Wetstein, the discovery that the Pope is anti- 
christ is justly due. Father Dolcino seems to have been their 
leader : Occam walked in his steps, and these were both ac- 
companied and followed by many others; the Germans have 
greatly exceeded, in modern times, the French. We have noticed 


the Pistoian ae: they made little way in France. In fact 


the re-action in France was beyond the boundaries of Christianity. 
The Pistoian notions prevailed for a time in some parts of Ger- 
many ; but, long before their arrival in it, large portions of that 
territory had been occupied by the Syncretists, or those who 
thought that the articles of Faith, the belief of which is neces- 
sary tosalvation, were veryfew. The germ of this system may 
be traced to the writings of Arminius and his first disciples. 
But the Syncretists soon divaricated into the rationalists and 
mystics. The former system banishes mystery from religion, and 
subjects the truth of scriptural narrative and the soundness of its 
doctrines to the test of reason ; while mysticism but solves many 
of the difficulties which reason suggests, by feeling and allegory. 
The attention of our countrymen has been recently called to the 
German controversy by Mr. Rose’s discourses at Cambridge ; 
but he has not informed us, with sufficient precision, in m ah 
rationalism consists. Does he or does he not avow the 
only genuine principle of all consistent Protestant churches, 
that they acknowledge no law but the scriptures, no inter- 
preter of the scriptures but the understanding and con- 
science of the individual? If Mr. Rose avows this _prin- 
ciple, he is a true Protestant and must admit a rationalist to be 
one. He is not a true Protestant, and the authority of the 
church to which he belongs, is his Pope. The discussion, (ike 
all discussions, will serve the cause of truth, 
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The constant struggle to increase the temporal authority of 
the popedom on one side, and to diminish it on the other, is 
evidently the agent which has reduced the power of the holy 
see to its present comparatively innocuous form. The popes 
had the misfortune to acquire in the dark ages, more than it 
was essentially possible that they should preserve in more en- 
lightened ones. The consequence has been, that whatever 
external acknowledgment may have been yielded to their 
claims, almost the whole of the lay talent in Europe has always 
run in an under-current of opposition. The effects of this have 
been good in every way ; in none happier, than in removing those 
bars to the equal enjoyment of religious liberty, which our 
ancestors, judging from what lay before them, had determined 
to be insuperable. 





Art. XIJ.—The Address of the London Radical Reform Association to 
the People of the United Kingdom. Oct, 19, 1829. London. 
W. E. Andrews. 


MPHERE are three kinds of men that profess to shoot a wood- 


cock. The first are those who see their game, and fire at it 
as directly as they can. The second are they who fire without 
seeing their game at all. These are supposed to be considerably 
less successful than the others. The third kind are those who 
see the game, and make a point of firing the other way. And 
as these last were never known to kill a woodcock yet, the 
direct inference with many people is, that they never meant to 
do it from the first ; and that if they bring home a list of killed 
of their neighbours hogs, dogs, or poultry, it is because they 
really went out to bag this kind of prey, and not the other. In 
short there is a considerable and increasing sect who conceive, 
that one way of judging of the object of any man or set of men, 
is to observe the way they go about to compass it. It would be 
wrong to conceal, that this philosophy is not without opponents ; 
there are many individuals of good estate who lean the other way. 
The sect therefore cannot claim authority on the ground of una- 
nimous assent ; or demand to have it set down like an axiom in 
Euclid, that the way to shoot woodcocks is to aim at them. 
It makes part of the debateable ground of natural science ; and; 
in England at least, must be noted as one of those points, on 
which a prudent man should confine himself to observing that 
a great deal may be said on both sides. 
Precisely the same kind of obscurity hangs over certain 
parts of the subject of politics. For example, it is pretty 
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generally professed to be acknowledged, that the people ought 
to be represented ; but nobody has ever been able to determine, 
whether this is best done by their having voices in the election 
of their representatives, or by their having none. Some persons, 
for instance, think that it would promote the intended object, 
if large towns like Manchester and Leeds had a chance for 
chusing at least one representative. Others, on the contrary, 
believe, that the way to accomplish the end, is to cause two 
representatives to be elected by nine drunken men in Cornwall. 

In this unsettled state of public opinion, the subject is clearly 
open to debate ; and no man can be offended at any course his 
neighbour’s judgment may pursue, seeing that his own must be 
equally hostile to the conclusions of somebody else. It is 
demonstrably unjust, that the man who determines on shooting 
with the butt-end, should put himself into a passion with his 
friends who prefer another way. It goes beyond the limits of 
social liberty; and is not to be tolerated even in the squire of 
the parish. Nobody wants him to shoot his birds but as he 
pleases ; they only want to shoot their own. 

If the people are to be represented at all, they ought to chuse 
their representatives. If they do not chuse their representatives, 
they are not represented at all. If some do and some do not, 
then some are represented and some not represented at all. 
And the grand query is, why some are to be not represented 
at all. 

If a number of men were invited to form a joint-stock company 
for some common purpose, it would be an odd species of invita- 
tion which should begin by stating, that nine-tenths of the 
subscribers were to have no voice either in directing or 
inquiring into the application of the common stock. It would 
be tantamount to the advertisement, ‘ Wanted, a number of 
gulls, who having no other way of losing their money, may be 
accommodated here.” It would bear fraud and fallacy upon the 
face of it; and scarcely any man would be found hardy enough 
to put forward such a scheme, and assuredly noue foolish 
enough to enter into it. .Now if nobody would voluntarily 
enter into such a scheme, those who habitually live under the 
operation of such a one must do it involuntarily. It must be 
because they cannot heip themselves ; or in other words, because 
force is put upon them by those who have the luck to play the 
winning game. 

If it was urged that in such an association it was necessary 
that those who held the larger stakes should have the larger 
share of direction, and that the way to compass this, was that 
those who held the smaller stakes should have no share at all; it is 
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clear that such a proposition would be hooted off with general 
contempt. There may be reasons why there should be a 
difference; and if there is no naturally-existing cause why the 
holders of the larger stakes carry with them a proportionate 
influence over the holders of the smaller, it may be right to 
produce the effect by artificial means. But whatever might be 
the necessity for such means, they could never go the length of 
determining, that the holders of the small stakes should have 
no influence at all. This is to make the difference infinite ; 
and whatever the difference in the just proportion may be, it is 
clear it never can be infinite. 

Now as no comparison holds good beyond certain limits, so 
it happens in the present case, that there are two striking points 
in which the great joint-stock company called a state or political 
community, differs from the others to which it may have been 
compared. And these are, First, that the sacrifices demanded of 
the holders of the smaller stakes, are absolutely greater than those 
demanded from the larger; and, Secondly, that on the supposition 
that each individual had a vote alike, there are naturally-existing 
causes why the influence of the holders of the great stakes over 
the others,-—or in other words, of the rich over the poor,—if not 
greater than was desirable for any good effect it would have 
on the common interest, would at all events not be less. 

Compare now the sacrifices which a poor man is continually 
called upon to make to what is stated (and perhaps justly) to be 
for the welfare of the community. Weigh, for example, the loss 
and suffering to which every poor man of certain years is liable 
from being called on to serve in the militia, with the loss and 
suffering the rich man encounters from seeing the price of a 
substitu. «charged against his rental. Take the case of any 
other tax, and compare the relative effect of what falls on the 
possessor of the single ewe lamb, with what falls on the 
owner of the flocks on a thousand hills. Thence collect the 
evidence and the proof, that the poor have in reality a much 
more urgent personal stake in the management of the common 
stock, than the rich ;—add to it the testimony of history that 
the rich, by hook or by crook, have always contrived to take 
care of themselves ;—and see if the resulting conclusion is not, 
that the goodness of a government is measured by the degree in 
which the poor, and not the rich, have the power to take care 
of themselves,—in the same manner as the goodness of a crutch 
is measured by its fitting the lame side and not the sound, 

Next, that the rich ought to be but too happy to allow an 
equality of suffrage to be as much as they can demand, if other 
people will only refrain from asking if-it is not too much, And 
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here it is plain, that by possessing the wealth, they possess a 
power of influencing other men, exactly proportioned to that 
wealth. The equality of representation 1s only like the equality 
of right to go in at the door of a market ; it does not imply the 
power of having equal influence when men are there. The 
demand therefore of the rich to have not ouly the influence of 
their wealth, but to cut off the poor from the right of repre- 
sentation besides, is like the assertion that they cannot enjoy 
their just privileges in the market, unless they can pass a 
law to have the poor kept out in addition. It is clear that the 
poor do as much as can be expected from them, if they see the 
rich enjoying the benefit of their riches in the market, and put 
up quietly with the contrast of their own inferiority ;—if they 
content themselves with the tripe and the offal, and lovingl 
aid in securing to the wealthy the sirloin and the haunch. If 
they do this at all, it is evidently because they are aware that 
the same security of property which gives the rich man his 
sirloin, is what ensures themselves their tripe; but it by no 
means follows that they should extend the argument, to shut- 
~~ themselves out of their homely portion besides. 

The whiggisms that are abroad upon this question of repre- 
sentation, are, that the poor do not know how to take care of 
themselves and of the state, and that the rich do. To this the 
answers are, first, that the poor do not ask to direct the state by 
themselves, but solely as their influence may be distilled and 
passed through the alembic of the rich. If the poor were to ask 
that ten day-labourers in St. Giles’s should be shut up ina box 
like a jury, and required to record their opinion upon state 
affairs before they ate or drank, and that a like process should 
be followed in every parish and the final result recorded as the 
fiat of the community,—this would be the state of things to 
which the objection of their adversaries applies. But this is 
precisely what they do not ask. They ask no more than 
what they may be able to secure, after the rich man has had 
the full benefit of his wealth and of all the power it gives 
him over the conduct and opinions of others. This is one 
part of the answer ; and the other is, that the rich have had full 
time and opportunity to prove, that whoever may be fit to direct the 
conduct of the community, they by themselves are not. They have 
had it all their own way, and a strange pass they have brought 
things to. The drunken coachman that drives into a ditch, has 
not given stronger proof of his unfitness to hold the reins, than 
the ‘ higher classes’ as they are denominated, have given of 
their unfitness to be entrusted with power, except under the 
check arising from the admixture and combination of the.other 
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»ortions of the community. If the governors had been unmixed 

t. Giles’s, they could not have brought the numerical mass 
of the community to greater loss and suffering, than have been 
the result of the monopoly of legislation which has been allowed 
to the wealthy. It is not denied that they might have produced 
a considerable mass of evil, but it is denied that they could 
have produced more. Human invention could have gone no 
further, than spending all a nation had, by anticipation for an 
unjust purpose, and then prohibiting commerce by way of 
remedying the evil. It is not at all argued, that because the 
community has had the misfortune of trying one extreme, it 
therefore ought to try the other ; but that it ought to make some 
endeavour at the attainment of that just medium and combina- 
tion of the interests of all, which it requires no supernatural 
wisdom to perceive to be for the security of the whole. 

Another of the sophisms of the same school, is that men and 
classes of men are well evough represented, if they have some re- 
presentatives. This is the fallacy of virtual representation. If it 
1s urged, that virtual representation means a representation by 
means of proportional parts,—as, for instance, might be the 
case if one man in a hundred or in a thousand were to be 
taken by lot and endowed with the faculty of electing the House 
of Commons,—then the answer is, that nothing lke any such 
thing is in existence, and therefore it is of no use to talk about 
it. But what is really meant by the phrase, is to persuade the 
manufacturers, for instance, that they are represented, because 
there are some manufacturers in the house. Each class is to 
have a representative, or it may be two or three ; and those who 
live upon the public are to have the rest. Now it is plain that 
nobody would endure such nonsense in a joint-stock company ; 
and there is no more reason for enduring it any where else. In 
a joint-stock company all classes would see that it was of 
importance to them not only to have some votes, but to have 
their fair proportion of votes. No man or set of men would be 
fooled out of their just claims, by the insinuation that it was 
enough if they had one vote and their opponents had the other 
ninety-nine. 

A third falsehood of similar origin and tendency is, that there 
must be a King, and a House of Lords, and a House of Commons 
by courtesy so called,—but that the House of Commons must 
be the King and the House of Lords over again. It is not 
enough that the people be but a third estate in their own land ; 
but they mast be cut down into the third of a third, or reduced 
to that proportion which popular jest assigns of manhood to a 
tailor. Now if this meant that the king and the lords should 
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have the just influence in the House of Commons which 
is inseparable from their state, and which all the law-making in 
the world cannot deprive them of, it would be defensible and 
right. But it means no such thing. It means that they shall 
have that kind of influence which 1s procurable by nine-tenths 
of the persons called the commons being put out of connection 
with the thing called the House of Commons altogether. Not 
only are the commons in the aggregate to be reduced to a tailor’s 
share; but nine-tenths of the whole are to be cut down to no 
share at all. What is the use of the House of Commons to those 
nine-tenths? Is it for their protection? The King or the House 
of Lords would protect them just as well. Is it for the hearing of 
theircomplaints? They have no voice, except by the same luck 
that they may find one among the bench of bishops. Is it for the 
promotion of their happiness? It is clear that their happiness 
will only be attended to when every body has done attending to 
his own. ‘This is what to nine-tenths of the commons of Eng- 
land is the House of Commons, There is no secret in it; it 
is not what there is any harm in talking about; it is what 
is avowed, defended, boasted of. It is the thing as it ought 
to be,—the venerable et cetera, which it is held forth to bea 
crime and an enormity to think of altering. 

If a traveller should ever reach the moon, and should there 
be introduced toa population with heads beneath their shoulders, 
of whom nine-tenths were cut off from all influence in the regu- 
lation of their affairs, and the other tenth sold their votes at 
each completion of a certain number of revolutions of their 

lanet,—he could not fail to discover that the real basis of this 
unatic constitution was, that influence in the government was 
set up to sale to the best bidder as at Rome. The only difter- 
ence would be, that instead of the empire being bought of an 
imperial guard, it was bought of a tenth of the population dis- 
persed in tap-rooms without being guardsmen. Just as much 
organization and tendency to the well-governing of the state as 
there was in the Roman invention, would there be in the other ; 
the simple beauty of each is equal. And if the traveller was 
destined to be made merry, it would be by hearing the moon- 
calves that surrounded him talk of their invention as a monu- 
ment of lunar wisdom, and as something adorned and perfected 
by the touches of successive generations of their race. The 
quarto which such a traveller would publish on his return, would 
be confirmation strong, of the notion which has connected the 
moon with madness, and assigned it as the resting-place of all 
things trumpery and false. 

In the days of darkness such follies might have been winked 
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at here on earth; in the days of power, they might have been 
maintained by force. But the days of both are passed; and 
the belief that the people have a ‘glorious constitution,’ is a 
gone-by tale. They know what they have, and they know that 
it is not glorious. They see their position ; and their object is 
to make use of what they have, in order to obtain what they have 
not. In this pursuit, the classes whose personal suffering takes 
the most substantial form are naturally foremost. The wonder is, 
that the classes next above, in whom has been truly said to 
reside the preponderating portion of the momentum of the 
public, should be so long in joining. They are all busy nursing 
the existing evils, in hopes that one son will get a commission 
in the army, and another in the customs. They will perhaps 
come to their senses at some time, and compare the value of the 
mess of pottage for which they sell themselves, with the value 
of what they abandon in return. 

Suppose now, the writer of this Article were to break through 
the etiquette usually observed with the public, and clothe him- 
self with so much of personality as to state, that he -was the 
possessor of the better half of what is popularly undersiood to 
be the object of a wealthy citizen’s ambition,—that he was what 
the French call a millionaire, and something more,—not through 
any merit of his own, but by inheritance of the gains of success- 
ful commerce, which it is generally understood in England the 
gainer is permitted to make over to his children. Suppose that 
he has this ;—a small matter compared with what some men have 
at stake, but still worth having ;—and let him ask, in his own 
name and in the name of all to whom the like argument may 
apply, what just reason can be given why, on the supposition 
that he has common sense and a desire to keep his own, he 
should not join with all and every body that is engaged in 
seeking what is known under the title of Radical Reform. 
Let no man be startled at the term radical ; does any man but 
the guilty, desire a reform that is not radical? ‘ Radical’ 
means that which shall do something effectually; and ‘not 
radical’ means not doing it at all. Does any man go to a doctor, 
and ask for a cure that is not radical? All men have been 
radicals, who ever did any good since the world began.’ Adam 
was a radical, when he cleared the first place from rubbish, for 
Eve to spinin. Noah was a prodigivus radical, when, hearing 
the world was to be drowned, he went about such a common- 
sense proceeding as making himself a ship to swim in. A 
whig would have laid half a dozen sticks together for an ark, 
and called it a virtual representation. _ 

What then has such a man as has been described, to gain by the 
continuance of the present state of things? If he is to he taxed, 
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he has not necessarily the fragment of a share in giving his con- 
sent to it, any more than a Polish boor. He was not born a 
drunken artisan in a rotten borough, nor the son of one. If he 
looks round upon the way in which what is taken from him by 
taxation is disposed of, all he sees is an organization for feeding 
certain people of certain classes at the expense of the remainder. 
He might go into parliament, and try to obtain a share of the com- 
mon plunder; but for this he is too proud. He might stand up 
for the oppression of the poorer orders as the means of benefit- 
ing his own; but for this he is too wise. If he has children, 
where is he to place them? Commerce is prohibited by act of 
parliament ; he can get them into the list of bankrupts by the 
expenditure of a small capital as well as of a large one. All the 
ssa are overstocked, in consequence of the same pro- 
hibition; there are two curates in embryo for every tithe pig, 
nine lawyers for every possible brief, and seven doctors to 
each man rich enough to have the gout. If he looks at his rents, 
he finds nothing but negative quantities ; tenants that cannot 
pay, coming, like impossible roots, by pairs; his income is an 
evanescent series, and the method of exhaustion is like to solve 
all problems in his book. If he turns to his connections, 
he sees nothing but insolvency; the savings of the father lost 
by the failure of the sons, and mothers lamenting over it as the 
act of heaven, without finding out that it was so because the 
ruling powers would have it so. On looking all round the 
compass, he sees nothing but one great conspiracy to appro- 
priate and gradually draw off the savings of each man’s 
industry, in support of a plan whose scope and object is to 
maintain the non-industrious. No man in society can by any 
exertion of economy sustain his present rank and transmit it 
to a line of successors with the chance of their sustaining it 
also, except the lucky few who have a patent for keeping 
themselves and their descendants at the expense of the com- 
munity.. Men who obtain property by industry are indulged 
with the power of transmitting it through one or two generations ; 
but there is a process going on, by which, like the grains in a 
coffee-mill, it must all come to the grinder at last. He who has 
money does not hold it in fee simple; but by a lease of greater 
or shorter length, at the end of which it must revert to that 
portion of the aristocracy which quarters its descendants on the 
public. In this state of things the marvel is, that the well 
informed part of the middle classes, and more particularly of the 
commercial classes, does not arrange itself on the side of the 
reformers. The commercial classes have a prejudice against 
what they call politics ; derived from the time when commercial 
men were for the moment gaining largely by the spendthrift 
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anticipation of the national expenditure, and when any commercial 
man found opposed to the measures of government was supposed 
to be so only because he was unable to seize his share. A con- 
nection was thus formed between politics and bankruptcy ; and 
the prejudice continues, in spite of the change of circumstances. 
Nothing can account for the tameness with which commercial 
men submit to the prohibition of commerce, but this ; combined 
with the operation of the foolish hope, that they shall indi- 
vidually pick something out of the common wreck, As all 
things have an end, so also must this; and the time cannot be 
far off, when the middle classes, and those of the highest who are 
not entered of the plot, will come forward to joi heir influence 
to the cause of the starving poor. Commercial misery may be 
some stimulus, even though it does not amount to the misery of 
a small loaf. A man may lawfully wish to keep what he has, 
even though he has not yet an immediate vision of the alms- 
house. Every body knows what an outcry was made about 
property, when the object was to establish the supremacy which 
has led to the present ills. ‘The London Radical Reform Asso- 
ciation, is virtually an association for the defence of property. 
{t is an association to prevent all that we have from being taken 
by our betters. If a manufacturing operative has to preserve 
himself from maintaining a thousandth part of a scion of the 
landed aristocracy out of his platter, a man of two thousand a 
year has to save himself from being saddled with a full-grown 
imp ; and so on in proportion. ‘The time will come when rich 
and poor will combine to make every man eat out of his own 
dish ; and the actual agent in this cruel operation, will be a 
radical reform in what is called the commons house of parliament. 

The ways in which the middle classes will exert themselves 
when they come forward, will be the same in which they 
exert themselves for other objects. They will use the 
legitimate power they have, to obtain the legitimate power 
they have not. Instead of fruitless lamentations over the 
wretched state of the representation, they will use that state, 
wretched as it is, as a stepping-stone to one that shall be 
better. If the empire is for sale, they will buy it with a view 
to repair. ‘They will lay aside ail animosities, and combine in 
their compact all classes where a community of interest can be 
proved. They will tell the clergy, for example, that whatever 
may be the opinion of political economists on tithes, it is clear 
that the working orders of the clergy have nothing to fear from 
change. To them all change must be for good. In the most 
unenlightened countries, this truth breaks out. A continental 
bishop may be an absolutist; but the poor man that was met 
galloping up Mont Cenis on his mule at sun-set, to save the 
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soul of a still-born child at the extremity of his parish of thirty 
miles diameter, was to a certainty a liberal. Mven the dignilaries 
of the English church might find out, that if their revenues ale 
threatened, it is only as a sacrifice to maintain the landlords in 
the possession of the Corn-laws. Let them look at the question 
with the advantages their learning and talents give for it; and 
then let them join with the people in the prosecution of a com- 
mon interest, or else give up their revenues quietly. Why should 
not those who fleece the people, fleece a bishop! It is not true 
that the interests of the church and of the people are divided 
on the subject. They endure a common danger; and should 
join for a common deliverance. 

The great object of fear to the middle classes, is the appre- 
hended violence and misdirection of those with whom they 
think they would have to join. They fear the orators who 
harp upon the bad passions of the people ;—whose idea of the 
utility of reform is that it would create an ability for carrying 
on unjust wars, and whose love for liberty displays itself in 
exciting feelings. of hostility against our brethren who have 
won their battles and our own ou the other side of the Atlantic, 
There is no denying the evil; it is an obstacle the more, but it 
is an obstacle which, like others, must be got over. Tell them 
plainly, that we want no more wars for cat-skins;—that if an 
administration, either royalist or radical, should ever set up a 
claim to allowing no gun to be fired in Europe without its con- 
sent, the middle classes in England would draw off to one side, 
and leave it to settle the contest by itself. Tell them that if any 
such administration was to attempt to prescribe what ships 
should be built in America, the just and natural end would 
be that England would be put down by a coalition of all civilized 
states ; and that the middle classes will not advance a shilling 
towards the promotion of such a project. Inform them, that tll 
there is some greater security for good government, the present 
state of depletion is the happiest of all consummations ; and that 
the man who would voluntarily pay a shilling to remove it, is 
only comparable to him who having just been bled out of a 
delirium, should offer a shilling to have his veins re-filled. Give 
them to understand that their foreign politics are pot-house, 
and their home ones only make men praise God for Mr. Peel. 
Tell them that their object is to evade the great question, which 
is the Corn-laws ;—and that their pretence of the necessity for 
refusing cheap corn in order that men may be able to pay taxes, 
is as foolish as if a man should refuse an estate lest he should 
be obliged to pay a property-tax. Say to them that. their best 
and newest plan for seizing on the savings of other men’s in- 
dustry in the funds, is only spoliation wrapped up,—that it is 
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as unjust as if a crew on short allowance were to re to eke 
out an accidental relief, by saying to one part of the crew, 
‘And you, you know, will only be on short allowance as 
before.” Supposing the taxes and the army were reduced to 
their proper extent, what justice is there in saying that the fund- 
holders shall have no benefit by it, and that it shall be enough 
for them if they have 30 per cent lopped off to bring them 
to where they were before? State clearly that the whole argu- 
ment against the fund-holders, consists in commencing at the 
year 1812 when restoration began to be made to them, and 
cutting off all memory of the previous sixteen years that they 
had been plundered. Say all this boldly and on all opportu- 
nities ; and the dangerous part of those who call themselves 
the radicals will soon be reduced to their true value. Set up 
a sound and honest radicalism, against an unsound and dis- 
honest one. Disown all abuse of existing ministers; and be 
persuaded, that though it is perfectly necessary that difference 
of opinion should go all possible lengths, it is true in the 
main that all ministers do as well as they can. Distrust those 
who say they see in themselves the signs of heaven-born 
counsellors, and who believe that the practice of a minister is to 
be learnt like cutting off a leg. Eschew violence ; cultivate 
education, from A, B, C upwards; hurry nothing,—it will all 
come in time, like the breaking up of a hard frost. Pull down 
an abuse where you can ; especially where it is one, like that of 
slavery in the West Indies, whose supporters support all the 
rest. Go on quietly and perseveringly, and fear nothing. There 
will be no revolution, no disturbance, no violent changes,—any 
more than when a child of a span long, turns into a grenadier. 
Sensible men are not to endure an evil for ever, through a vague 
fear of its removal being something they have not tried before. 
Do something; do a little ; do more ox fe youcan. Keep the 
stone rolling ; and see if you do not end by proving to all ranks 
and orders, except the downright plunderers, that radical is 
‘ your only wear.’ 





Arr. XII].—Four Years in Southern Africa. 
Engineers. London. Colburn. 1829. 


ME. ROSE has added an agreeable volume to the many 

books of travels we previously possessed on Southern Africa. 
Our stock of real information will not, indeed, be very greatly 
augmented by the result of his observations, nor do his reflections 
upon what he saw in his desultory rambles dip much below the 
surface ; but still his little wor possesses both interest and 
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value sufficient to excite a feeling of respect and kindness for the 
author, and a desire to communicate such an abstract of its con- 
tents as will contribute both to the entertainment and edifica- 
tion of the reader. 

The narrative is given in a series of letters ; having been con- 
densed, as the writer informs us, from his correspondence with 
a relative in England during his four years residence. He com- 
mences, as usual, at Cape ‘Clown, the capital of the colony, with 
a sketch of the state of society, or rather of the gay society, of 
that half-way house to India, a topic, as the reader may antici- 

ate, of but little interest or variety, and which has, moreover, 

een more ably treated by some of his predecessors. We pass 
on with him, therefore, to Fransche-Hoek, a valley about a day’s 
ride from Cape Town, originally settled by French Protestants, 
who emigrated thither from Holland, after the Revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, and who were the first to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of the vine and other useful arts into the colony. 


‘ The inhabitants,’ Mr. Rose observes, ‘are now Dutch in every 
thing but name ; and they speak no French, have no French customs, 
and not even a religious book in that language is to be found among 
them : the only distinction I could discover between them and other 
boors was their greater fondness for psalm-singing, and their aver- 
sion to dancing. That it is far easier to retrograde than advance is 
known ; but that these people, settling as they did, remote from the 
Dutch, should yet have lost every national distinction, surprises me.’ 
—pp. 16, 17. 

Our traveller’s surprise might have been removed by a little 
farther inquiry and reflection. The French refugees, from the 
first but a small body, were settled in the colony upwards of 
one hundred and forty years ago, in the midst of a Dutch popu- 
lation with which they became speedily and intimately inter- 
mixed ; and whose language they were under the necessity of em- 
ploying, not only in all written documents, contracts, law-suits, 
&c. but also in every mercantile transaction, and on almostevery 
occasion of daily business. It ought, therefore, tooccasion little 
wonder that their descendants of the present day, of whom 
very few, if any, remain of unmixed Gallic blood, should retain 
but slight traces of their origin. In_point of fact they have 
long ago been thoroughly endlaneianail with the Dutch tnhabi- 
tants; and so far from being confined to their original settle- 
ment in Fransche-Hoek (French Corner) they are now scattered, 
as we learn from Thompson and other travellers, throughout the 
remotest districts of the colony ; families of Jourdans, Malans, 
De Plessies, De Villiers, Jouberts, &c. &c. being found even 
among the back settlers on the Caffer Frontier and 6 range River, 

Passing over Mr, Rose’s observations on the character and 
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manners of the Dutch-African boors, which merely corroborate 
the general statements of Barrow, Thompson and others, as to 
their gross and slovenly habits, we turn to the following passage 
on the condition of the slaves, which has been a topic of some- 
what more diversity of opinion among some who have recently 
treated of the Cape :— 


‘The farms here are all cultivated by slave-labour; and though 
slavery in this country wears not its most degrading form, there is 
still much that is revolting. The timid, silent step with which the 
young slave-girl enters the room—the subdued tone in which the 
message is delivered—her look of apathy, where all the warm-stirring 
blood of youth seems tamed down,—and when | have gazed upon 
dark lustreless eyes that were born to flash, and upon the listless form 
that was born to bound, I could not but feel that the being before me 
was bowed down—that all the energies which liberty would have called 
forth, were crushed beneath the severity of her lot. 

‘In travelling, when stopping at a boor’s house, I remember thank- 
ing a slave-girl for some trifling service, when she turned to her com- 
panion, with a look of more than surprise, and they both burst into 
uncontrollable laughter—laughiter, that to my ear “‘ had no mirth in 
it,” for it told of a state in which blows might follow the non- 
performance of any commaad, but to which thanks were an unknown 
sound. All this is characteristic of slavery, and strikes an Englishman 
from its strong contrast with the respectful yet cheerful manners of 
the servants of his own country. 

‘It is argued by the defenders of the system (and the degraded 
tone of sentiment which pervades a slave country, and which can 
edlmly calculate the value of a human being, is not one of its slightest 
evils), that the slave is fed well that he may work well; and treated 
mildly because it is the interest of the master to keep him in health— 
that he is spared as we spare the horse, that he may last to the 
journey’s end ; and such motives are, I believe, as high as any that 
generally actuate the conduct of a Dutch boor [or, he might add, of 
any other class of slave-holders] towards the slaves. Much cruelty may, 
however, be exercised without touching life or limb, and even interest 
is not always powerful over the passions of a race of men, who, living 
in remote parts of the colony till within a few years, laughed at the 
orders of a distant government, and when it was attempted to enforce 
them, rose in rebellion against it. 

‘In and around Cape Town, I believe that actual cruelty is rare ; 
but the savage characters and habits of the Border boors, the difli- 
culty of informing the slave of the ordinances that have been made 
for his protection, when it is the interest of the master to prevent it— 
the uncertainty of obtaining relief—and the dread of attempting to 
oppose a power beneath which it has become habitual to bend, give 
but too much credibility to the tales that are told. 

‘It has been said by one whose deep knowledge of human nature 
cannot be questioned, that ‘‘ there are few minds to which tyranny 
is not delightful ;” and the young Dutch child is early initiated in the 
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knowledge of cruelty, and the little slave who is permitted the honour 
of sharing its sports, in the duty of submission—for the impatient, 
angry temper of the one finds vent in blows, beneath which the other 
is born to crouch ; and a lesson learnt in childhood is not easily lost. 
Then there is in this country a distinction founded en colour, which 
places the black beyond the pale of those feelings which influence our 
conduct to those around us :—fear, in some shape, is frequently the 
basis of the moderation we show to our equals, and a master’s treat- 
ment of a slave wants this carb, and venders the brutal blow of pas- 
sion which the white man knows that the sufferer cannot return, as 
common as it is revolting. That there are households in which the 
slaves are happy under judicious kindness, 1 believe; but this is owing 
to the favoured nature of the masier or mistress; it is not the con- 
sequence of, but the exception to, the system—for, in general, any 
state of society in which much is trusted to the humanity of man, 
must be bad. It is said, and I believe with truth, that the slaves are 
almost always vicious: tie master should be cautious in using this 
argument, for they generally give the first lesson of crime to the young 
females ; and drunkenness, the vice of the nen, is almost pardonable 
in a race rendered brutal by severity, and who have no escape from 
hardship, save in degraded insensibility. It is urged, too, that they 
are ungrateful: poor wretches! their opportunities are not frequent: 
for that which a master considers kindness towards a slave, is fre- 
quently but the effect of momentary caprice—nothing that influences 
general conduct, or merits gratitude. 

‘ Even slavery, however, has some advantages to counterbalance a 
load of evil :—the slave never knows the extreme want felt frequently 
by the labouring class of Ireland, and sometimes by that of England ; 
and when old age comes on, surrounded by his children and grand- 
children, he is supported by the family with whom he has lived from 
childhood: there is no beggary, and there is no workhouse. 

‘ This is the bright side of the question. There is another, and that 
not an uncommon one :—the master is ruined, and his property put 
up to sale; the old slave is purchased for a trifling sum, and doomed 
to wear out his days in a new family, who have little feeling for his 
infirmities ; he is surrounded by those who are indifferent to him, and 
derives no assistance in his labours from younger hands, for his chil- 
dren have found other masters ; and in his age, every tie that bound 
him to life, and reconciled him to his fate, is broken. —pp. 29—35. 


These observations are highly creditable to the author, and 
carry the conviction of their general accuracy along with them, 
They are, moreover, corroborated, as regards the Cape, by the 
testimony of almost every preceding witness of respectability,— 
such as Sparrman, Barrow, Philip, Pringle and others; and 
may be quoted as conclusive in opposition to the fallacious 
statements which have occasionally been put forth by a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, and by one or two others of a similar 
spirit, in regard to the extreme mildness of slavery in Southern 
Africa, Mr. Rose himself, indeed, appears to have been, toa 
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certain extent, imposed upon by the high pretensions to 
humanity and gentleness which, as every English or Indian visi- 
tor is aware, are assumed by the slave-holding ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Cape Town, “ In and about Cape Town” he says “ I 
believe that actual cruelty is rare”—and so have other cursory 
travellers said before. If we turn, however, to the statements 
exhibited in the Anti-slavery Reporter, extracted chiefly from 
official documents [See Nos. 20, 32 and 54,] we shall be con- 
strained to adopt a very opposite opinion. Such cruelty as 
might subject the perpetrator to a personal or pecuniary penalty, 
or even to the hazard of great public odium, is probably not 
very frequent in Cape Town, where popular opinion, so debased 
in most slave-colonies, is in some degree purified by the con- 
stant intermixture in influential society of well-informed and 
liberal men, who are not slave-holders ; and where, above all, 
gross abuses are exposed and checked by an independent press 
wielded, not by a mere mouth-piece of the colonists, or of the 
local authorities, but by an able, intelligent and high-principled 
man, who has fought the battle of freedom and gained it. Yet 
in spite of these and other advantages, it is but too evident that 
the slaves in Southern Africa, and even in Cape Town, are still 
very far either from being exempted from cruel and oppressive 
treatment by their masters, or from enjoying the protection of 
just and beneficent laws. Only look at the following extract 
from an examination of the Slave-Protector’s Reports, laid before 
parliament last session, and relating to the year 1827 ; the very 
period when Mr. Rose was in the colony : 

“The Return of prosecutions, for and against slaves, exhibits 
a most unusual severity of infliction on some offenders of the 
servile class. -For thefts and burglaries, in the case even of 
women, we find punishments awarded of scourging, and brand- 
ing, and working in irons, for periods extending to five, ten, and 
even fifteen years. But, besides this, we perceive that, in the 
case of complaints preferred by slaves against their masters, not 
only are the complaints generally dismissed as frivolous, but 
severe punishments are frequently awarded to the complainants, 
(without even the form of a trial) because they have failed to 
prove their allegations. This monstrous injustice, we are sorry 
to perceive that Mr. Huskisson, in the comments he makes on 
the report in his despatches to the governor of the Cape, has 
overlooked, although it is directly in the teeth of the principles 
he himself has repeatedly laid down on the subject ; that ‘no 
slave should be punished for preferring a complaint, unless he 
be distinctly convicted of the offence of having preferred a 
calumnious charge from improper motives, that conviction 
proceeding upon adequate and legal evidence.’ Indeed only 
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one such charge appears to have been preferred, and the result 
affords a further illustration of the severity with which the 
delinquencies of slaves are visited at the Cape. The convicted 
slave is condemned to receive a hundred and twenty-five lashes, 
and to work in irons for two months. Mr. Huskisson justly 
complains that the nature of the calumny thus severely punished 
is not stated. ‘I desire therefore,’ he says, ‘to have a full 
explanation of the particulars of this transaction.’ ”—Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, for Nov. 1829. 

This subject might be pursued much further, but we must 
leave it for the present. Before doing so, however, we shall 
quote one passage from a Cape newspaper, which has reached 
us while we are writing these pages, and which not only 
furnishes a striking proof of the justice of the preceding 
remarks generally, but especially of the unfavourable condition 
in which human beings, even as regards their mere animal 
nature, are placed by slavery — 

“There is one fact,” says the intelligent editor, “ connected 
with the growth of the population, on which we should like to 
have the opinion of persons better acquainted with the colony 
than we have any grounds for supposing ourselves to be. It is 
this:—While the white population has greatly more than 
doubled itself in twenty-five years, and the native Hottentots 
have increased in nearly the same proportion—the numbers of 
the slaves have remained nearly stationary, at least since 1806, 
Many causes may be assigned to account for this. There has 
been a considerable influx of new settlers among the free classes, 
whilst the importation of slaves was prohibited : and as the colony 
came more and more under regular government, numbers of 
fresh Hottentots were entered on the roll of inhabitants. Eman- 
cipations of slaves have not been unfrequent—by which the 
servile class was diminished, and the other class augmented at 
the same time. These considerations satisfy the inquiry to a 
certain extent [a very limited extent certainly]|—but we fear 
there have been other causes, connected with the nature of 
slavery itself, operative in producing so striking an effect. The 
condition of the slave has often been said to be superior in 
comfort, absence of care, and even in ease, to that of the free 
peasantry of any country. We never believed it. We know it 
to be an error. And we admire the wisdom of Providence in 
=a insurmountable checks to the natural increase of 

eings whose inheritance is bondage and affliction. And hold- 
ing this opinion, we congratulate the colonists on the decreasing 
roportion of slaves to free men. In 1806, the slaves were more 
in number than the free whites. Now, they are as one to two. 
If slavery, as almost every man admits, be a load and a drag 
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on society, we must rejoice that it is becoming daily less, even 
without the aid of emancipation, and look forward to the time 
when the colonists may be able to quash the evil altogether.” — 
South African Advertiser, Sept. 9, 1829. 

Leaving slavery and civilization, we now accompany our 
traveller to the frontier of Cafferland, seven hundred miles from 
Cape Town. He introduces us to the scenery of that picturesque 
region by the following descriptive sketch :— 


‘ The last week has to me been one of delightful excitement. 1 
have rode over three hundred and fifty miles, have been amidst new 
scenes, new trees, new flowers, new animals, and a new people. The 
eountry through which we passed (my companion, myself, and two 
Hottentot soldiers) is totally different from that about the Cape, being 
covered with grass, which is, after rain, of the richest green ; and large 
tracts frequently bear a striking resemblance to English park-scenery ; 
Wanting, indeed, its forest-trces, for the timber in the open country 
does not rise to any size, but fully atoning for this want by the beauty 
and variety of its shrubs and flowers; the palm-like euphorbia, witli 
its naked trunk ; the mimosa, with its delicate green, rich yellow 
blossom, and large milk-white thorn ; different jasmines, with white 
clustering flowers, relieved by their dark green foliage; the speck- 
boom, food for the elephant, almost hid by the ivy geraniums rising 
to its top, and crowning it with purple blossoms ; the various parasi- 
tical plants; the uncouth aloes, and all those strange, unnatural, 
snake-like plants that creep along the ground, and are known to your 
green-houses. These are a few of the plants forming the thick jungle 
which covers a very large proportion of the country. Then the 
shadowy dimness of the scenery on the river's banks, dark with its 
giant trees festooned with rope-like creepers, and the high weather- 
stained rocks, covered with trailing plants, and of strange fantastic 
fornis, 


« Like moonlight battlements or towers decayed by time.’’’—pp. 70—72. 


This is a pleasing and an accurate description of the scenery of 
many parts of Albany and Cafferland. Mr. Rose deals, indeed, 
largely in descriptions of natural scenery, and gives us, on the 
whole, rather too much of it; but he is, we grant, often very 
successful, and we must extract one or two more of his sketches 
of the country before we turn to look at its native inhabitants :— 

‘The country I was now traversing, that through which the Great 
Fish River winds its course, is of a very singular character. In many 
parts it is covered to an immense extent by a thick jungle, called the 
Fish River Bush, affording covert to most of the wild animals known 
in this part of Africa: hill and hollow are equally clothed with the 
same dusky foliage. In others, the rider passes over vast naked 
plains ; nor is he aware of his vicinity to the river, until he stands on 
the brink of its descent, until he looks down upon its shaggy steeps, 
and sees a petty: stream lazily flowing five or six hundred feet beneath 
him. ‘The country on both sides is nearly level, and this deep gloomy 
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rift seems to have been formed to confine and preserve the water, 
which is here so precious ; for, in no lapse of ages could so petty a 
stream have shaped for itself so tremendous a channel. 1 shall not 
easily forget the impression made on me when crossing, for the first 
time, this wild hollow. ‘The sun had sunk, and there was not one 
touch of light on the vast and lonely scene ; the high and wooded hills 
that shut in the river, which wound its snake-like course far below, 
had the rich sombre purple and brown hues of evening, and, as they 
receded in dim perspective, blended beautifully, and melted into the 
grey distance. The scene would have been striking at any time, but 
was doubly so from the contrast of its shadowy effect with the bright 
sky above, for the clouds were yet gilded with the thousand nameless 
tints of an evening sun ; the bank, forming the foreground, a kind of 
platform, making a break in the steep descent, was richly covered 
with flowering shrubs and plants, among which the Strelitzia regina 
shone pre-eminent, while the Euphorbia, so characteristic of African 
scenery,—that strange tree whose burning milk is said to be the food 
of the rhinoceros—shot up its palm-like forminto the bright sky. The 
river that flowed in the deeply-shaded hollow, and whose solitary 
abysses afford shelter to the hippopotamus, was almost concealed in 
the steepness of its banks: at points ia the descent, a view of its 
windings was caught; while, in the distance, it showed a gleam of 
grey and doubtful light..—pp. 112—114. 


Penetrating into the country of the Amakosa Caffers,in company 
with the chief magistrate of Albany and a small armed party, 
our traveller continues :-— 


‘ Our general route was easterly : on our right lay the coast, which 
we sometimes approached, and between the hills caught openings of 
forest scenery, terminated by the dim blue line of the sea; behind us 
was the colony, and to the north the Buffalo Mountains, backed by 
the Koloco and Chumnie (Chumi] ranges. The principal rivers we 
crossed were the Great Fish River, the Keiskamma, the Chilumni, 
[Kalumna] the Buffalo, the Namaqua, the Acoon, the Goonovi, the 
Gualaka, and the Kei; all flowing to the sea. ‘The general character 
of these streams (with the exception of the last) is the same; the 
banks, which are thickly covered with trees, are steep, but not high, 
while the water looks almost black from the effect of the branches 
that bend over it. The trees are various, and some strikingly beautiful ; 
the rich foliage of the wild fig, the plum, and that of the gnarled and 
twisted elswood, are contrasted with the cold grey green of the bend- 
ing willow ; there also are to be seen the assegai and iron-wood, with 
many others, while the water's edge is fringed with tall, light, feathery- 
blossomed reeds, and with the glossy palm-leaves of the Kaffer coffee. 

‘ The country, in approaching the rivers, becomes hilly, and is then 
thickly covered with flowering shrubs ; but in proceeding, the rider 
crosses vast grassy plains, ever which the mimosa is thinly scattered ; 
and is warned of his vicinity to another stream, by the ground being 
broken into smooth undulating hills, which become bolder and steeper 
until he reaches its banks. 
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‘ After the summer heats, whole regions have one general. red- 
scorched hue, that fatigues the eye ; and when that ceases, it is but to 
give place to large tracts over which the flame has swept, leaving 
them black and cheerless. This is sometimes the effect of chance, 
frequently of design, as it is the only method of clearing away the 
withered grass, that affords no nourishment, but which, on being 
removed, is replaced by fresh herbage. A single shower changes the 
whole face of nature, and the grass springs up with a quickness that, 
to one accustomed to the tardiness of European vegetation, is like 
magic. At night, too, the effect of the wide-spreading fire on the 
mountain’s side is singularly magnificent.'—pp. 124—126. 


Our traveller and his party soon come in contact with the 
natives, of whom he gives us the following sketches :-— 


‘ We had seen the blue smoke of several Kraals (villages) rising 
among the green hills, when, on a turn of the path, we found our- 
selves in the midst of their bee-hive huts. The men were sitting 
round a fire with their dogs and arms about them, and two freshly- 
killed bucks had been the sport of the day. — 

‘ The dog set up a howl, and a Kaffer, rising from the group, 
advanced towards us ; he held out his hand, and repeated the saluta- 
tion of good-will—Goedendag ; but there was doubt in his movement, 
and fear in his eye. We gave our hands, and repeated Goedendag, 
and the rest of the horde came around us, asking for presents ; but I 
thought that the children appeared to regard us with terror, and I 
doubt not that the white man is the devil. by which their mothers hush 
them into obedience. 

‘The next day, our party being increased by a Kaffer interpreter, 
we pursued our journey, and bivouaked near the Kraal of an old 
Kaffer chief that lay in our route. 

‘It was near sunset when we arrived; the chief Enno and his 
principal men were sitting on the side of the hill, on which their 
habitations stood ; the young men and boys were herding the cattle, 
while the women and girls were dancing. Our reception was very 
friendly ; the chief asked what news there was (the regular inquiry 
both of the savage and the civilized), and could not be persuaded 
that we had none, while his questions betrayed a minute acquaintance 
with the movements of military parties, that surprised me ; and while 
he continued to address them to my companion, | went to the dancers. 
To understand the dance, you should have seen it; no description, no 
drawing, can give an idea of a movement which was little more than 
a slow walk of short steps, and yet brought every muscle of the 
frame into violent exertion: the dancers, linked hand in hand, formed 
a semicircle, from which two separated themselves, coming to the 
front with this slow movement, and with strange contortions, and 
then retired to their places, while they kept time in all this to a strange 
monotonous air. The Kaffer women are far inferior to the men in 
appearance, for theirs is the labour of the fields that depresses the 
body; while hunting, the pursuit of the men, strengthens it; yet still, 
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even among the women, when young, there are some forms of strik- 
ing beauty; their black carosses hang not ungracefully about their 
dark forms, while the beads and ornaments, generally white, or gaily 
coloured, upon their arms, necks, and ancles, are in striking contrast 
with their dusky skins, and, aided by caps, decorated by alternate 
lines of white and blue beads, form a costume which is extremely 
becoming.’—pp. 82—85. 

‘The Chief is generally distinguished from his followers by a 
carosse of tiger's skin, and by a narrow tasteful beaded band worn 
round the head ; and when he stands surrounded by his armed attend- 
ants, wrapped in their dark cloaks, it forms a most imposing sight, 
and one which, though my expectation had been raised, surprised me. 
Their figures are the noblest that my eye ever gazed upon, their 
movements the most graceful, and their attitudes the proudest, standing 
like forms of monumental bronze. I was much struck with the strong 
resemblance that a group of Kaffers bears to the Greek and Etruscan 
antique remains, except that the savage drapery is more scanty ; and 
falls in simpler folds ; their mantles, like those seen on the figures of 
the ancient vases, are generally fastened over the shoulder of the 
naked arm, while the other side is wholly concealed ; but they have 
many ways of wearing the carosse, and of giving variety to their 
only garment.’—pp. 87, 88. . 

‘ The appearance of the Kaffer, when prepared for war, is wild and 
singular, the carosse being thrown aside, as it would impede the vigour 
of his movements. His covering is an ample shield of an elliptical 
shape, formed of a hardened hide ; this hangs on one arm, while a 
bundle of five assagais is held in the right hand, and two lofty plumes 
of the feathers of the grey crane are fastened to his head by a leathern 
band.’—pp. 80, 81. 

‘I have watched a group of Kaffers, as they stood around me in 
easy, graceful attitudes, and marked their soft pleasing manners and 
mild eyes, and wondered that they could ever be savage; when the 
discourse suddenly turned on war, and a Kaffer was asked to show 
their manner of attacking an enemy. The expression in a moment 
changed ; the eye assumed a vindictive glare, his lip the stern curve 
of vengeance ; and throwing from him his carosse, and grasping the 
assagai firmly in his right hand, he bounded impetuously forward, 
crouched, as if to avoid the weapon of his foe, and then again rushed 
on with every muscle of his fine form clearly developed ; and when his 
time had arrived, brandishing his weapon, he raised it to a horizontal 
position, gave it a quivering motion ere it left his hand, and sent it 
whizzing through the air. —pp. 199, 200. 


These notices, extracted from different parts of the volume, 
convey a lively picture of those handsome barbarians, in whom, 
as our traveller remarks, the human animal is perhaps to be 
found in the highest perfection of his nature. Mr. Rose made 
more than one excursion into the country of the Amakose, and 
visited the kraals or encampments of most of the principal 
voL, x11. - Westminster Review, R 
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chiefs. Of Gaika, who was described in such favourable terms 
by Barrow thirty years ago, he gives a deplorable picture, 
though but too accordant with the ordinary results of European 
intercourse with uncivilized man. At the time of Barrow’s 
visit, this chief was a noble-looking youth of nineteen. “ He is 
now fifty,” says Mr. Rose, “and melanchcly has been the 
change that has taken place in the interval: the English have 
given him their protection, and with it their vices; and he is a 
sunk and degraded being, ready to exclaim with Caliban — 


“« T'll swear upon that bottle to be thy true subject, 
For thy liquor is not earthly’—— 


a wretched savage, despised and suspected by his tribe, 
continually intoxicated, and ever ready to sell his wives for 
brandy.”-—p. 95. 

Of Hinza, the most powerful and highly descended of the Ama- 
kosa chiefs (for these naked barbarians count much upon 
nobility of lineage), our traveller’s account, though more favour- 
able ihan respecting Gaika, is far from being very flattering. 
He found him not only an insatiable beggar like the rest of his 
nation, but ready to barter the persons of his wives and daughters 
for hatchets and knives, buttons and tinder-boxes. In short, 
female chastity among the Amakosa, as among almost every 
a in the same rude state of society, appears to be a virtue 
reld in no great estimation, At the same time there does not 
prevail among them any such gross licentiousness of manners as 
has sometimes been found among tribes in a similar stage of 
civilization—such as the Otaheiteans, and others. The females, 
indeed, appear to be viewed among them as a class of beings 
very far inferior to the lordly sex, and chiefly to be prized as 
useful drudges to minister to their accommodation, To them 
are allotted all laborious occupations, such as building the huts, 
cultivating the ground, &c. &c., while the men reserve to them- 
selves the charge of the cattle, which are their chief property, 
and the noble pastimes of hunting and war. In other respects, 
the females do not appear to be harshly treated, but are gay and 
good-humoured, and, like their sex all the world over, fond of 
ornament, and not unacquainted with coquetry. 

As all readers who have perused the accounts of preceding 
travellers in South Africa, and especially the well known works 
of Barrow and Lichtenstein, are already generally acquainted 
with the peculiar manners and mode of life of the Caffer race, 
we shall not now expatiate on these topics—and the rather 
since the volume before us contributes in reality but little to 
our previous information upon them. But in regard to their 
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political position with reference to the colony, and the treatment 
they have received from their European neighbours, Mr. Rose 
has made some observations which seem to be deserving of 
more particular notice. 


*I do not consider,’ he says, ‘the Kaffers a cruel or vindictive peo- 
ple. The policy adopted towards them has been severe ; for, when 
did Europeans respect the rights of the savage? By the Dutch 
Border-farmers, over whom their government had little control, they 
are said to have been slaughtered without mercy,—to have been de- 
stroyed as they destroy the wolf. At no period, 1 believe, since the 
English have been in possession, has wanton cruelty been committed ; 
but the natives have at different times been driven back from boun- 
dary to boundary, and military posts have been established in the 
country, from which we have expelled them. Orders too have been 
issued, that all Kaffers appearing within the proclaimed line should 
he shot. Some of the old chiefs now inhabit, with their tribes, tracts 
a hundred and fifty miles farther back than their former lands ; and 
when one of them, St’lamby, who occupied the country near Uitenage, 
was ordered to quit it, he simply and affectingly said, ‘‘ that his fathers 
had eaten the wild honey of those hills, and he saw not why he should 
leave them.” : 

‘In 1810, the Great Fish River was proclaimed the eastern limit of 
the colony. In 1820, Gaika, a powerful chief, whom we had aided 
in his wars, was obliged to evacuate a rich extent of land lying 
between that river and the Keiskamma. On this occasion he is said 
to have remarked, “that though indebted to the English for his ex- 
istence as achief, yet when he looked upon the fine countrytaken from 
him, he could not but think his benefactors oppressive.” 

‘It is not strange that the savages should be unable to see the 
justice of all this ; that they should be troublesome neighbours to the 
settlers in a country of which they had been dispossessed. They were 
so: such instances were exaggerated, and a commando (an inroad of 
military and boors) was the frequent consequence. ‘T’he crimes were 
individual, but the punishment was general: the duty of the com- 
mando was to destroy, to burn the habitations, and to seize the cattle; 
and they did their duty. 

‘ When these circumstances are considered, it cannot excite surprise 
that there should have been acts of sudden and cruel vengeance ; 
though it may, that they should not have been more frequent in a 
country where they are so easily perpetrated ; the thick jungle afford- 
ing concealment to the ambush, and it being only necessary to drag 
the body into the bush, and to leave it for the wolves to efface all 
traces of the death. 

‘T hate the policy that turns the English soldier into the cold- 
blooded butcher of the unresisting native: I hate it even when, by 
the calculator, it might be considered expedient; but here it is as 
stupid as it is cruel. ‘The Kaffers are a numerous and a brave people, 
and were they but united, would prove a most dangerous enemy y our 
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frontier settlements. ‘They once, when driven to despair by a large 
seizure of cattle, made an attack on Graham’s Town, which was 
obstinately continued, and nearly proved successful. But the period 
of oppression is now past, never, I trust, to return; for the present 
policy pursued towards the natives is humane and honourable.’—pp. 
74—77. 


These observations are well expressed ; the spirit which they 
breathe is humane, and highly creditable to the writer; and in 
their general purport we cordially concur. But we must, never- 
theless, not allow one most fallacious assumption to pass un- 
questioned. What does Mr. Rose mean by asserting that “ at 
no period since the English have been in possession has wan- 
ton cruelty been committed ?” a his visit to the fron- 
tier, his hunting excursions, and his gallops through Cafferland, 
occupied only a few hurried weeks, during which he was pro- 
bably too much engrossed by the scenes immediately before 
him to acquire accurate information in regard to past transac- 
tions, yet during his “ four years residence” in the colony, he 
ought to have been better informed than to put into his book a 
statement so utterly and deplorably untrue. What was the 
whole series of lord Charles Somerset’s frontier policy—the 
bloody Commandoes (hostile incursions) that slaughtered the 
Caffers in their own territories, without mercy, and frequently 
without provocation—that burned their villages and their crops, 
carried off their cattle, and left their women and children to 
= of famine—that —— their favourite leaders out- 
aws, and set a price on their heads,—and when they surrendered 
themselves as hostages, sent them to work in irons in the slate- 
quarries of Robben Island, with the condemned felons of the 
colony? Was this not wanton cruelty? But Mr. Rose is a 
military man—and has military notions, perhaps, of murder 
and treachery, when perpetrated on a large dashing scale, and 
boasted of as notable exploits in a government gazette. “The 
duty,” he tells us, “ of a commando was to destroy, to burn the 
habitations, and to seize the cattle ; and they did their duty !” 
They did so with a vengeance! And be it added, that those by 
whose orders such deeds were done, whatever were their motives 
or pretences, have thrown a stigma upon the British name in 
South Africa which will not be readily effaced. But if these 
transactions are to be excepted from the charge of “ wanton 
cruelty,” and ranked as “ military” or “ political” exploits, what 
are we to call such doings as the following? In 1821, twenty- 
five harmless Caffer females, who had ventured over the new 
frontier line which had been proclaimed in the Cape Gazette, 
merely to dig some red clay on the banks of the Great Fish 
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River for painting their bodies, after their national fashion, were 
seized and placed in bondage among the colonists. In 1824 
three Caffer envoys, who were sent into the colony by the chief 
Macomo, to carry back a runaway slave woman, and some 
strayed or plundered cattle, were fired upon by the functionary 
to whom they delivered their chief’s friendly message, and two 
of them shot dead, in cold blood, and without the slightest pro- 
vocation. This transaction, though reported to the government, 
was passed over without redress, or the infliction of any punish- 
ment whatever on the guilty persons. These are but two out of 
numerous recent incidents of a similar character, several of 
which occurred during Mr. Rose’s residence at the Cape, and 
of which it appears strange that he should be entirely ignorant ; 
for, even if he had not heard of such deeds of “ wanton cruelty” 
in the colony, which is barely possible, he might have found 
them, since fi. return, stated in more than one English publica- 
tion, and accompanied by the unquestioned evidence of their 
authenticity. Britain has in truth had as yet but little cause 
to boast of her justice or humanity to the natives of Southern 
Africa. ; 

“ But,” says Mr. Rose, “the period of oppression is now 
passed, never, I trust, to return ; for the present policy pursued 
towards the natives is humane and honourable.” The system 
has indeed been recently changed for the better; and the order 
in Council passed Jast Spring, by which the equality of the 
coloured races within the colony, with the European settlers, in 
every civil right and privilege, has been fully established, is a 
monument of pure and noble renown to the philanthropic 
individuals who so ably struggled to obtain it, and to sir George 
Murray who so frankly and liberally conferred it. Yet much, 
very much still remains to be done. It is one thing to enact 
we laws.and another to enforce their execution. Caffer and 

ushman commandoes are still going on, as formerly, with but 
little mitigation, as we perceive from the Cape newspapers now 
before us, up to the close of September last. And independently 
of this, the whole system of our policy towards the uncivilized 
tribes beyond our colonial boundaries, both in South Africa and 
elsewhere, is fundamentally vicious, and ought to be reformed 
intus et incute. But this is a subject of far too great importance 
and complexity to be duly discussed in this slight notice of a 
light and pleasant book. 

Mr. Rose has not taken the trouble to investigate the real 
condition and prospects of his emigrant countrymen. A sensi- 
ble and succinct chapter on this subject will be found in Mr. 
Thompson’s travels, Mr, Rose’s remarks on the progress and 
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effects of the missionaries among the native tribes are also 
superficial and unsatisfactory.* But we will not part with him 
on unfriendly terms. He professes only to describe what fell 
under his own immediate observation, and to aim at no higher 
object than amusement. This aim he has more than realized. 
His descriptions of natural scenery are in many instances ex- 
tremely beautiful and striking, and evince his possession of no 
inconsiderable share of graphic taste and poetical feeling. His 
sentiments too are generally, especially as regards the treat- 
ment of the coloured races, liberal and humane ; and his style, 
though rather diffuse, and at times too ambitious, is on the 
whole easy, elegant and perspicuous. 





Arr. XIV.—Edinburgh Review (XCIX. Art. 6.) on * The Utilitarian 
Theory of Government, and the Greatest Happiness Principle.’ 
HE conductors of the Westminster Review were desirous of 

- an opportunity of making some additional remarks upon the 
principle they have in two preceding numbers had the good 
fortune to defend. A controversy, whatever may be its ofects 
in approving the defensibleness of particular Sto of a 
system, is not always the best adapted for the orderly statement 
of its substance. It is possible therefore that their design may 
have its use; though at some risk of incurring the scandal of 
repetition, and the disgrace of presenting what every body 
knows. The article in the last number of the Edinburgh slew 
has afforded them the opportunity desired ; without materially 
altering the execution of their plan. 

They therefore state,—for the edification of those who may 
be disposed to be edified by it, and without the slightest desire 
to interfere with the right of any body to prefer ‘ the keen and 
searching scepticism of the second Academy,’—that the sub- 
stance of what they have endeavoured to maintain, when pre- 
sented with more attention to order than a controversy would 
admit, is as follows. , 

First, That Morality, as applied to the conduct of individuals, 
is reducible to being the rule, the general observation of which 
would produce the greatest sum or aggregate of happiness 





* The best account of the progress of the Missionaries in promoting 
civilization in South Africa, is to be found in Dr. Philip’s ‘* Researches” — 
in many respects a very valuable publication. Foran able condensation of 
its most interesting contents, and of all the authentic information respecting 
Africa up to a very recent date, the reader may be referred to that yery 
cheap, and very meritorious, work, ‘‘ The Modern Traveller,” 
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among those who are to be affected by the consequences. That 
though moral precepts may have been uttered without any 
reference made to this principle, and many of them may have 
been right,—it is a reference to this principle which in dis- 
puted cases distinguishes the true from the pseudo-morality ;— 
which establishes, for example, that it is nota meritorious action 
for a man to eat his father, as in some countries has been incul- 
cated as a duty, and that it is not criminal per se to drink wine, 
which in others has been accounted an offence. If they are 
asked how they know that morality is reducible to this rule, 
they reply, Because on comparison with any of the systems of 
morality which have attained to extensive acceptance among 
mankind, it is palpable that in by far the largest portion of 
their extent the rules coincide ; and that in respect of that por- 
tion in which they do not, the contest, with one solitary species 
of exception, has always been rested upon the effects in some 
shape of suffering or the contrary, on the sentient creatures 
that were concerned. If, for example, it was ever contended 
that it was a moral act for a man to kill and eat his father, it 
was supported on the ground that it was for the happiness of 
society and of themselves, that men on arriving at a certain 
stage of decrepitude should be put out of pain, and that it was 
a mark of respect for their sons to eat them. ‘There may be 
doubt whether the reasoning was good; but there is none 
that this was the reasoning. And the same in other cases. 
The solitary exception remarked, is where ou the ground of some 
asserted supernatural sanction or authority, actions have been 
defended as consonant with the moral rule, which have been 
hostile to the increase of the temporal happiness of men in 
the aggregate. On which peculiar description of cases it is 
sufficient to reply, that to make them of any weight it is 
requisite that it should be proved, not only that the authority 
referred to is unimpeachable, but that the interpretation of 
those who make the reference is unimpeachable also ; and that 
none of those who have at any time brought forward a precept 
of the nature described, have established their title upon both 
these points. The Vedas, for example, may be considered as 
having failed upon the first point, and the Inquisition on the 
other. And further, that even in these cases, there has 
always been a virtual reference to some final advantage, which 
either through the influence of a supernatural power or other- 
wise, was to be the result of obedience. 

Secondly, That though for any thing they have to say to the 
contrary ehere may be a hundred different reasons why men 
should be moral, one reason which to a certain extent may dis. 
pense with the production of the other ninety-nine, is that the 
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circumstances in which man is placed are such, that the habitual 
observance of the rule asserted to be the rule of morality, is in 
the long run and taking all*chances together, the safest and most 
likely guide to the happiness of the individual. Lt may not be 
accordant with experience that in every individual case the man 
who lives in the breach of moral rules shall, in exteriors at least, 
be less happy than some other ;—any more than it is accordant 
with experience that every man of eighty will die before every 
man of twenty-five. On the contrary it may be allowed to be 
certain, that in some instances the contrary will happen. But 
what is urged is, that in the same way as it is proveable by ex- 
perience that a man would be a simpleton, who with all the 
chances before him, should chuse an annuity on the life of an 
average man of eighty in preference to one of twenty-five,—so 
it is proveable that a man commits an error and a folly, who with 
all the chances to encounter, chuses the quantity of happiness 
which shall be consequent on a course of immorality, in prefer- 
ence to the quantity he might have obtained by another course. 


The way in which each of these propositions must be established, 
is by individual attention to the evidence, that though now and 
then a man of eighty sees the funeral of a man of twenty-five, 
and a man of immoral conduct is (in outward appearance at least) 


more fortunate and happy than some one of opposite character, 
this does not destroy the general inference that nine times out of 
ten the event is of a contrary description, and that the man is a 
blockhead who makes his election the wrong way. If indeed 
any body says he sees reason to believe, that men of eighty are 
on the whole better lives than those of twenty-five, or that im- 
moral men do upon the whole lead happier lives than moral 
ones, he is at poset liberty to retain his own opinion. All that 
is insisted on is, that there are reasons sufficient to induce the 
greatest part of mankind to come to a contrary conclusion. 
Thirdly, That the principle after being elucidated and estab- 
lished in the simpler case of individuals, is transferable to the 
operations of masses or combinations of men,—as for example, 
notably, to the conduct of those collections of influential persons 
who regulate the affairs of others under the title of governments, 
and to the conduct of independent nations in their behaviour 
towards each other. The interest of those who are in these 
cases to be acted upon, in receiving the greatest happiness, it 
seems unnecessary to go about to prove; the point in question 
relates to the happiness of the actors. And here the object is 
to establish as in accordance with the dictates of a sound 
and enlightened experience, that though there is no certainty 
that in any individual case the rule which would produce the 
greatest aggregate of happiness will be attended with the 
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greatest happiness to the party whose mode of action is in ques- 
tion, there is a certainty that the habitual observance of the 
rule will on the whole be the most likely guide to the happiness 
of this very party. It may not be wee 8 certain that a par- 
ticular government or nation which conducts itself according to 
the rule of the general happiness shall not be unfortunate ;—but 
it is absolutely certain, that if all the instances in which govern- 
ments or nations have acted according to the rule be compared 
with those in which they have not, the comparative result will 
be found vastly in favour of the former. This may not be as 
much as some could have found in their hearts to wish ;—they 
may think it would have been very useful if it had been regu- 
lated, that every man who stole x Bere die of an apoplexy the 
next week. But itis as much as Providence has chosen to 
give ; and quite enough for wise men to act upon. 

An important fact connected with these propositions is, that 
as men advance in civilization and improvement, the closeness 
of the connection between morality and particular happiness 
increases. In sucha progressive state of general society, the 
actual proportion of cases in which immorality (personal, govern- 
mental, or national) is not attended with greater suffering in the 
end, may be viewed as continually decreasing, in the same mah- 
ner that the number of men of eighty who mourn at the funerals 
of their grand-children is likely to be diminished. As the acci- 
dents by which men are exposed to be hurried to a premature 
death are on the decrease, and the appliances by which they are 
assisted to attain old age are on the increase,—so in the moral 
case, the combinations of society to connect suffering with guilt 
are continually gaining strength, and the power and opportu- 
nities of those who would oppose it are declining. Cacus had 
but one Hercules to guard against ; but a robber of the diligence 
between Paris and Turin, has two legions of gendarmerie. 
In the same manner with respect to the crimes of nations, the 
feeling of community of interest with the sufferers is every where 
augmented, and the conviction of any real interest in the parti- 
cipation of the crime, among the citizens of the aggressive state, 
is every where diminished. The zeal for retribution, and the 
knowledge of the means, combine in all directions to increase 
the force of God’s natural check upon iniquity and wrong. 

After having laid down the motives which should induce all 
individuals without exception to concur in promoting the greatest 
happiness, it was an easy inference that if the happiness of men 
is to be the object of government, the object is to be obtained by 
their being governed with a view to their own interest, and not 
to the interest of somebody else; and that the way to effect 
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this is, that they should govern themselves, or at all events 
hold an effectual check over those to whom the reins of govern- 
ment are committed. And this led to those conclusions on the 
subject of modes of government, which it is unnecessary to 
repeat. 

Whether all this is right, is known perhaps to beings ina higher 
state of existence than our own; and is certainly not known to 
every man who has attained to the faculty of writing in a quat- 
terly Review. But if it is not right, it has very much the ait 
of leading to what is right. Whenever it is found capable of 
improvement, the degradation of amendment shall be sub- 
mitted to. To gain with labour and hold fast with pains, is the 
way in which men are doomed to come by knowledge ; with 
the exception of that peculiar class, who come from the hands 
of the maker as perfect as they ever are. 

The remainder of the paper will consist of replies to objections 
from the Edinburgh Review and other quarters; beginning 
with such as relate to the general principle. 

* What earthly good can there be in a principle upon which no man 
willact until he is all-wise ? A certain most important doctrine, we are 
told, has been demonstrated so clearly, that it ought to be the foun- 
dation of the science of government. And yet the whole frame of 
government is to be constituted, exactly as if this fundamental doc- 
trine were false, and on the supposition that no human being will ever 
act as if he believed it to be true !"—Ed. Rev. XCIX. p, 118, 


The substitution of one proposition for another. It was never 
stated that no man will act upon the principle till he is all-wise; 
but that if he was all-wise he would act upon it. If men were 
all-wise, they would be honest. But it does not follow that 
nobody will be honest, but one that is all-wise. The truth that 
if men were all-wise they would be honest, may be demonstrated 
ever so clearly upon paper; and yet form no reason why go- 
vernment should not be constituted upon the supposition that 
men will not be honest after all. 


‘ To say that a man does what he believes to be against his happi- 
ness, is a contradiction in terms. If, therefore, government and laws 
are to be constituted on the supposition on which Mr. Mill’s Essay is 
founded, that all individuals will, whenever they have power over 
others put into their hands, act in opposition to the general happiness, 
then government and laws must be constituted on the supposition 
that no individual believes, or ever will believe, his own happiness to 
be identical with the happiness of society. That is to say, govern- 
ment and laws are to be censtituted on the supposition that no human 
being will ever be satisfied by Mr. Bentham’s proof of his ‘ greatest 
happiness principle,’“—a supposition which may be.true enough, but 
which says little, we think, for the principle in question,’—p. 118, 
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Mr. Mill’s proposition was, that all men will abuse power 
when nothing checks; and therefore it is the interest of the 
community to multiply checks. It may be quite true that men 
would be honest if they were wise ; and yet form no reason why 
the prevention of dishonesty should be taken out of the hands 
of law and government, and trusted to the operation of the 
precept of morality. The real object is to check dishonesty by 
the exertions of the law, and to check it by the dissemination 
of the principle that dishonesty is bad policy besides. 


‘ Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, like the Westmin- 
ster Reviewer, that thieves steal only because they do not calculate 
the chances of being hanged as correctly as honest men.’—p. 120. 


It never was supposed that they steal only for that reason. 
‘ Only’ is an insertion. 


‘ It never seems to have occurred to him as possible, that a man 
may so greatly prefer the life of a thief to the life of a labourer, that 
he may determine to brave the risk of detection and punishment, 
though he may even think that risk greater than it really is. And 
how, on Utilitarian principles, is such a man to be convinced that he 
is in the wrong? ‘ You will be found out.—‘ Undoubtedly..—* You 
will be hanged within two years.’—‘ I expect to be hanged within one 
year. Then why do you pursue this lawless mode of life ?}—* Be- 
cause I would rather live for one year with plenty of money, dressed 
like a gentleman, eating and drinking of the best, frequenting public 
places, and visiting a dashing mistress, than break stones on the road, 
or sit down to the loom, with the certainty of attaining a good old 
age. Itis my humour. Are you answered ?”—p. 120. 


The sophism is in stating, that it is his humour, therefore it 
is wise. The question was, whether it is not capable of being 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of men in general, and with a 
manifest. tendency to dissuade from the vocation of a thief,— 
that if all the pleasures and pains of the thief be put together, 
he has a worse balance on winding up the account than an 
honest man. It is no answer to this to say, that the thief 
voluntarily prefers the enjoyment of the credit side of the ac- 
count at the present moment, and shuts his eyes to the other. 
The spendthrift tradesman does the same; but it does not 
follow that the balance is finally in his favour. It is very pos- 
sible for a man to do a foolish act; and it is not the less foolish 
because he chose to do it. To say that the man chuses which 
he likes best, and must therefore always have his greatest hap- 
piness, is a mere evasion. The question was, whether of two 
things set before him, an individual may not chuse the worst. 
Theanswer given is, that the fact of his chusing necessarily makes 
it the best. The caution of the nurse is, ‘ Avoid green goose- 
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berries, or you will have cause to rue.’ The answer of the 
baby is, ‘ I like to have green gooseberries ; and therefore I can 
never have cause to rue.’ The immoral man, like the baby, 
acts under a most imperfect consciousness of the real compara- 
tive value of the two sides of the account. He sees the one 
under the favouring aspect of immediate certainty of enjoyment ; 
and the other under a false estimate, or an almost total igno- 
rance, both of its actual magnitude and of the chances of escape. 
The baby runs all risks for the present gratification of a very 
paltry appetite; but vastly altered is its estimate of things, 
when the gripes come upon it like an armed man. According 
to the Edinburgh Review, the gripes are its greatest happiness. 
In the same manner the thief who steals to the amount of 
twent agg and gets hanged for it, would assuredly never 
have done it if he had made a sober estimate of the pleasures 
of twenty shillings and the actual unpleasantness of hanging 
by the neck, together with a correct judgment of the probabi- 
lities that one would be consequent upon the other. The fact is, 
that he makes no estimate at all, or none that approaches to 
correctness. He opens his eyes wide to the twenty shillings, 
and winks and ,runs his head into the disgraceful noose; and 
because he chuses to do this, he is to be held to have obtained 
his greatest happiness. Hogarth’s ‘ Idle Apprentice’ is a repre- 
sentation of the greatest happiness of the Edinburgh Review. 
But it is practicable to go further. It is possible to borrow 
from theology, and ask, why the man who is supposed to do 
amiss and incur perpetual punishment in another world in return, 
is not to be allowed to have got his greatest happiness. He has 
had his choice,—he has taken that which he preferred to take,— 
as well as any of the rest. It follows, therefore, by evident 
connection, that this man also has had his greatest happiness, 


‘A king, says the Reviewer again, would govern well if he were 
wise, for fear of provoking his subjects to insurrection. Therefore, 
the true happiness of a king is identical with the greatest happiness of 
society. ‘Tell Charles II. that if he will be constant to his queen, 
sober at table, regular at prayers, frugal in his expenses, active in the 
transaction of business ; if he will drive the herd of slaves, buffoons, 
and procurers from Whitehall, and make the happiness of his people 
the rule of his conduct, he will have a much greater chance of reign- 
ing in comfort to an advanced age ; that his profusion and tyranny 
have exasperated his subjects, and may, perhaps, bring him to an end 
as terrible as his father’s. He might answer, that he saw the danger, 
but that life was not worth having without ease and vicious pleasures. 
And what has our philosopher to say? Does he not see that it is no 
more possible to reason a man out of liking a short life and a merry 
one more than a long life and a dull one, than to reason a Greenlander 
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out of his train oil? We may say that the tastes of the thief and the 
tyrant differ from ours ; but what right have we to say, looking at 
this world alone, that they do not pursue their greatest happiness very 
judiciously ?’—p. 120. 

The question was not whether the argument should produce 
a certain effect on a given thief or tyrant, but whether it may 
not produce the effect of dissuading some men somewhere 
from theft and tyranny. If it does this, it produces good, 
whether it proves effectual upon a given individual or not. 
The demonstration of the perils attendant on profusion and 
tyranny might not be effectual on Charles II.; but it does 
not follow that it may not be effectual on somebody else. A 
given Greenlander may not be to be persuaded out of his train 
oil; but it might be possible to lay the foundations for per- 
suading some future Greenlander, that claret is the better of 
the two. 

‘ It is the grossest ignorance of human nature to suppose that another 
man calculates the chances differently from us, merely because he does 
what, in his place, we should not do. Every man has tastes and pro- 
pensities, which he is disposed to gratify at a risk and expense, which 
people of different temperaments and habits think extravagant.’—p.121. 

Men have sufficient community of feeling to enable them to 
pronounce with considerable certainty on the comparative value 
of different pains and pleasures, whoever may be the subject. 
The theory of the Edinburgh Review is, that the thief may 
possess a peculiar gust in the joys of profligacy, and an idio- 
syncrasy for diminishing the pains of hanging, the torment of 
perpetual fear, and the sufferings of remorse,—of which the 
man who is not a thief has no right to form any apprehen- 
sion. To which it may be replied, that not only there is no 
proof that any thing of this kind exists, but that there is 
proof to the opposite effect, of as strong a nature as to the fact 
that fire burns one man as well as another, or to any other 
community of feeling, though it cannot be established by an 
absolute exchange of personal consciousness. 

‘ —take the man whose votes, ever since he has sate in Parliament, 
have been the most uniformly bad, and oppose him to the man whose 
votes have been the most uniformly good.—Now, does any rational 
man think, that the one runs more risk of coming to a miserable end, 
on account of his public conduct, than the other? The first does not 
know that he is not close on the moment when he will be made an 
example of. But he has no more reason to expect that he shall be 
made an example of, than to expect that London will be swallowed up 
by an earthquake next spring; and it would be as foolish in him to 
act on the former supposition as on the latter.’—p. 121. 


So said the sinners that were before the flood ;—and before 
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its great political parallel, the French Revolution. All this 
might have been said to any active member of the French 
government for the century that preceded ; and still the Revolu- 
tion came at last, and vindicated the soundness of the principle 
in question, ‘Take the happiness of the members of the Ame- 
rican government during the fifty years it has existed,—take 
also the happiness of the Stuarts and their courtiers, or any 
other race who have governed notoriously ill, and make a proper 
allowance for the misery which has come upon them in those 
seasons when they were brought to a reckoning for their mis- 
conduct ;—divide the resulting masses fairly among the indivi- 
duals concerned ;—and let any thinking man decide for himself, 
on which side he should wish his lot to be cast, if the whole, 
with all its chances and uncertainties, was to come over again. 
If he decides for the Americans, it is proof that he at least, is 
of opinion that conduct like that of the Stuarts is unwise. 


‘A thief is condemned to be hanged. On the eve of the day fixed 
for the execution, a turnkey enters his cell, and tells him that all is 
safe, that he has only to slip out, that his friends are waiting in the 
neighbourhood with disguises, and that a passage is taken for him in 
an American packet. Now, it is clearly for the greatest happiness 
of society that the thief should be hanged, and the corrupt turnkey ex- 
posed and punished. Will the Westminster Reviewer tell us, that it is 
for the greatest happiness of thethief to summon the head jailer, and 
tell the whole story? Now, either it is for the greatest happiness of 
a thief to be hanged, or it is not. If it is, then the argument, by 
which the Westminster Reviewer attempts to prove, that men do not 
promote their own happiness by thieving, falls to the ground. If it 
is not, then there are men whose greatest happiness is at variance 
with the greatest happiness of the community.’—p. 122. 


The case produced in opposition, is itself the most awful exem- 
a ee of the rule. The proposition is, that men risk suffering, 
y breaches of the law of general happiness. And the objec- 
tion offered is, that a man may bring Fimself to such a state, 
that he shall have no means to escape a shameful death but by a 
further infraction of the law. Suppose the rule supported was, 
that men risk their health by dram-drinking. But, says the 
opponent, there are men who have brought themselves to such a 
state by dram-drinking, that they could not survive a day without 
taking a quantity of drams; is it possible to maintain in this 
case, that dram-drinking is unwholesome? The answer to 
which is, that the state to which the man is reduced, is itself the 
most powerful proof of the verity of the rule. In the same 
manner the argument with the novice who is thinking of putting: 
on the vocation of a thief, should be, that he will have made an 
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awfully bad choice if he comes to be sentenced to be hanged, 
with no chance but that of allowing the turnkey to take hima 
passage to America. 


* We say, that if the ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ as now stated, 
be sound, Mr. Mill’s Essay, and all other works concerning Govern- 
ment, which, like that Essay, proceed on the supposition, that indivi- 
duals may have an interest opposed to the greatest happiness of 
society, are fundamentally erroneous.’—p. 122. 


A confusion between temporary or apparent interest, and 
ultimate or real. 


* We say, that those who hold this principle to be sound, must be 
prepared to maintain, either that monarchs and aristocracies may be 
trusted to govern the community, or else that men cannot be trusted 
to follow their own interest, when that interest is demonstrated to 
them.’—p. 123. 


Nothing is more undeniable, than that men cannot be trusted 
to follow their own interest, merely because pains have been 
taken to demonstrate it to them. The fallacy is in the word 
‘demonstrated ;’ which may mean either ‘ impressed on the 
mind so as to produce perfect conviction and belief,’ or ‘laid 
down in a printed demonstration in a book.’ The last of 
these meanings makes no dilemma ; it is intended therefore that 
the proposition should be granted in this sense, and interpreted 
in the other. 

‘ We say, that if men cannot be trusted to follow their own interest, 
when that interest has been demonstrated to them, then the Utilitarian 
arguments, in favour of universal suffrage, are good for nothing.’— 
p. 123. 


The same fallacy as before. Men may be trusted to follow their 
own interest, if they have an intimate persuasion of what their in- 
terest is, and are persuaded right. Men have already attained to 
so much knowledge of their true interest, as to lead the Utilitarians 
to maintain, that for them to have the power also, would be the 
most likely way to cause their true interest to be enforced. 


‘We say, that the ‘greatest happiness principle’ has not been 
proved ; that it cannot be generally proved ; that even in the parti- 
cular cases selected by the Reviewer it is not clear that the principle is 
true; and that many cases might be stated in which the common 
sense of mankind would at once pronounce it to be false.’'—p. 123. 


Every thing depends upon opinion. Some men look through 
the world, and come to the conclusion that honesty is the best 
policy; others do the same, and come to the conclusion that 
it is not. There is a wide and increasing schism between 
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these two parties; and nothing that has been said in the Edin- 
burgh Review is likely to end it. 

‘ The Westminster Reviewer charges us with urging it as an objec- 
tion to the ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ that, ‘ it is included in the 
Christian morality.” This is a mere fiction of his own. We never 
attacked the morality of the Gospel. We blamed the Utilitarians 
for claiming the credit of a discovery, when they had merely stolen 
that morality, and spoiled it in the stealing. ‘They have taken the 
precept of Christ, and left the motive; and they demand the praise of 
a most wonderful and beneficial invention, when all that they have 
done has been to make a most useful maxim useless by separating it 
from its sanction. On religious principles, it is true that every individual 
will best promote his own happiness by promoting the happiness of 
others. But if religious considerations be left out of the question, it 
is not true. If we do not reason on the supposition of a future state, 
where is the motive? If we do reason on that supposition, where is 
the discovery ?’—p. 123. 

The assertion was not that the being included in the Christian 
morality was urged as an ‘objection to the greatest happiness 
principle ;’ but that it was urged as an ‘ objection "—manifestly 
not to the principle, but to the use there was in bringing it into 
notice. The Edinburgh Review is too fond of interpolation. 
The answer to the objection has been given before. But if it is 
necessary to dilate upon the subject, it must be stated, that since 
after nearly two thousand years, only one sixth of the population 
of the world have adopted the precepts of Christianity as their 
rule of conduct, there is some utility in deducing both a rule and 
a motive, which shall be applicable to the service of the other 
five. Either there is a possibility of doing this, or the Creator 
has left on the lowest possible computation more than nine- 
teen-twentieths of the human beings that have existed, without 
the possibility of having either. There is no reason in supposing 
the last ; nor does it accord with the authority to which the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers profess to refer every thing. The scriptures to 
which they refer, contain numerous admissions that the nations 
who never heard of Christianity had the means of ascertaining a 
moral rule. Large portions of those who profess Christianity 
make no scruple of ayowing, that they believe it because its 
precepts agree with a sound morality ; in fact Christians with 
scarcely an exception, appeal to the: pureness of its morality as 
evidence of truth. The teachers of Christianity, in deter- 
mining what- is their morality, continually appeal to some 
other rule, which on being examined will be found to be 
the rule of the general happiness. For example, the com- 
mand, when smitten on one cheek to turn the other, has by. 
none been interpreted literally. It has always -been assumed 
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to: be limited by a rational regard to the consequences of 
obedience. Even the great precept of ‘doing to others as we 
would they should do to us,’ is limited in the same manner. It 
is possible that if the experiment was made on a beggar, he 
might find in his heart to desire his rich neighbour to give him 
half his property, and marry him to his daughter. But no per- 
son has ever contended that this ought to be the interpretation ; 
and for no reason that can be assigned, but that it would be 
contrary to the well-being of mankind. Again, ifmen professing 
Christianity in these latter times are much less disposed to com- 
mit atrocious actions on the plea of religious duty than in former 
ages,—if massacres and burnings for the love of heaven have been 
rarer,—it seems to be mainly attributable to the influence which 
what may be termed natural morality has obtained over the 
iaterpreters. The men who massacred and burnt, had the pre- 
cepts of the gospel in their mouths, as much asany who live in the 
— day. The precepts of the gospel, therefore, have received 

rom natural morality a most beneficial aid. " All these consi- 
derations go to prove, that the Creator has given men the natural 
means of ascertaining a moral rule, and that the rule is no other 
than the general happiness. But if they have the power of find- 
ing a rule, it appears to be almost a contradiction in terms to 
— that they have not the power of finding a motive. A 
rule without a motive, is no rule at all. The rule of the greatest 
happiness evidently includes the motive; and wants nothing 
but the expansion of the process by which the happiness of the 
individual is involved in that of the species. 

Another reason why the importance of the ‘ greatest happi- 
ness principle’ is not absorbed in the coincidence of the Chris- 
tian precepts, is that it applies to combinations of men in their 
aggregate capacity. Granting that the religious sanction 
applies to the conduct of individuals,—it by no means applies 
with equal vigour to the conduct of communities. It may be 
urged, that it applies to the individuals that compose the com- 
munity, and this is enough. But the ‘greatest happiness 
principle’ applies to individuals, and to communities be- 
sides. In addition to the motives held out to individuals 
by both principles, the earthly principle says to nations, that 
it is for their ultimate interest to deal justly towards each 
other. It would be difficult to say what motive the religious 

rinciple holds out to nations in their corporate capacity ; for 
it certainly does not threaten them en masse, with the ‘ sanc- 
tion’ alluded to by the Edinburgh Reviewers. And the conse- 
uence has been, that if Christian men have had small morality, 
Christian states have had less. It is notorious that many of 
VOL, x11.— Westminster Review. s 
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the worst acts of Christian nations, have been committed under 
the direction of men who as individuals had not the least idea 
of missing heaven. It would be thought hard and severe in 
any man, who should threaten a bad administration with 
sending them individually tc the devil. The true check on bad 
administrations, is in setting before them the risk of present 
ruin, and of future if not present disgrace. Will the reputation of 
the conductors of the American and anti-revolutionary wars, be 
any prize in a lottery a century hence? Will the fame of Pitt 
be ‘ della?’ It seems established therefore, that the principle 
contended for is at all events capable of doing good service in the 
political department, and has the field almost entirely to itself. 

After this it may be useful to go back to the objections which 
relate peculiarly to the propositions of Mr. Mill on government. 

‘ If we assume that the object of government is the preservation of 
the persons and property of men, then we must hold that, wherever 
that object is attained, there the principle of good government exists. 
If that object be attained both in Denmark and in the United States 
of America, then that which makes government good must exist, 
tinder whatever disguise of title or name, both in Denmark and in the 
United States. If men lived in fear for their lives and their posses- 
sions under Néro and under the National Convention, it follows that 
the causes from which misgovernment proceeds, existed both in the 
despotism of Rome, and in the democracy of France. What, then, 
is that which, being found m Denmark and in the United States, and 
not being found in the Roman empire, or under the administration of 
Robespierre, renders governments, widely differing in their external 
form, practically good? Be it what it may, it certainly is not that 
which Mr, Mill proves 2 priori that it must be,—a democratic repre- 
sentative assembly. For the Danes have no such assembly.’ 

‘ The latent principle of good government ought to be tracked, as it 
appears to us, in the same manner in which Lord Bacon proposed to 
track the principle of Heat. Make as large a list as possible, said that 
great man, of those bodies in which, however widely they differ from 
éach other in appearance, we perceive heat; and as large a list as 
ya nay of those which, while they bear a general resemblance to hot 

odies, are nevertheless not hot. ‘Observe the different degrees of 
heat &c.’==p. 101. eens, 


_. There is no need for going through all that has been said by 
the great man. The latent principle had been tracked by. Mr. 

ill long ago, and uttered in one word, ‘ check,’ It consists in 
the possession of the virtual power of interference, on the part 
of the governed. .The Danes and Americans had this power ; 
and the Romans and French had not. The Danish people had 
it by virtue of their accidental position, which enabled them to 
keep two, other forces in a state of balance, by the power ‘of 
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acting with either against the other; and they had it in 
= of the absence of the forms of popular representation. 
he French people had the forms of representation, but not the 
effective power. In defiance of both these anomalies, it is per- 
fectly possible that the forms of popular representation, com- 
bined with the power; may constitute the rational and practical 
mode of promoting good government. The rational and prac- 
tical way of causing an individual to be taken care of, is.to 
allow him to take care of himself. There have been individuals 
who have not been allowed to take care of themselves, and have 
et been taken good care of. There have been individuals who 
ve been allowed to take care of themselves, and have not been 
taken good care of after all. Both these are anomalies; but 
neither of them destroy the general rule. The general rule is 
that which is alone applicable to the simple case; the cases 
where it is not applicable, are complicated by the intervention 
of some fortuitous circumstance. It would be unreasonable to 
Say to nations in general ‘If you want to enjoy good govern- 
ment, make yourselves a balanced monarchy and aristocracy, 
as there was in Denmark ;’— just as it would be unreasonable to 
say to men in general ‘If you want to take care of yourselves, 
t somebody else to take care of you,’ because in a single case 
it answered. 


‘ The Utilitarian doctrine then is, not that despots and aristocracies 
will always plunder and oppress the people to the last point, but that 
they will do so if nothing checks them.’ 

* In the first place, it is quite clear that the doctrine thus stated is 
of no use at all, unless the force of the checks be estimated. The 
first. law of motion is, that a ball once projected will fly on to all 
eternity with undiminished velocity, unless something checks. The 
fact is, that a ball stops in a few seconds after proceeding a few yards 
with very variable motion. Every man would wring his child’s neck, 
and pick his friend’s pocket, if nothing checked him. In fact, the 

rinciple thus stated, means only that governments will oppress, unless 
they abstain from oppressing.’—p. 104. 


It no more means so, than a ball’s moving till something 
checks, means only that it will move unless it abstains from 
moving. 

‘It is evidently on the real distribution of power, and not on names 
and badges, that the happiness of nations must depend. The repre- 
sentative system, though doubtless a great and precious discovery in 
politics, is only one of the many modes in which the democratic part 
of the community can efficiently check the governing few. That 
eertain men have been chosen as deputies of the people,—-that there is 
a piece of paper stating such deputies to possess certain ers at 
s 
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circumstances in themselves constitute no security for good government. 
Such a constitution nominally existed in France; while, in fact, an 
oligarchy of committees and clubs trampled at once on the electors 
and the elected. Representation is a very happy contrivance for 
enabling large bodies of men to exert their power, with less risk of 
disorder than there would otherwise be. But, assuredly, it does not 
of itself give power.’—p. 109. 


The answer to all this appears to be, that Mr. Mill undoubt- 
edly spoke of representation accompanied by power, and not of 
representation deprived of it. At the same time it is not true 
that the connection between representation and power is one of 
simple accident. There may have been cases where they have 
been separated ; but the general and natural tendency of pos- 
sessing the representation is to give the power. There may have 
been men who had a sword and still could not defend themselves. 
But it does not follow, that to have a sword, is not a consider- 
able step towards defence. 

The special pleading of the Reviewers on the subject of 
‘sensual pleasures,’ is only an effort to lead off from the point 
in question. If by the ‘sensual pleasures’ of a king or an 
aristocracy, they meant to define such pleasures cut off from all 
wherewith kings and aristocracies necessarily accompany them, 
they might as well have stated that it costs comparatively little 
to find a king or an aristocracy in small beer. What they 
really intended was, to reduce and cut down the estimate of the 
cost of sensual pleasures, and huddle up the reckoning of the 
remainder by hastening to descant on the appetite for good 
opinion. ‘The sensual pleasures of a king differ from those of a 
cobbler, as much as their liquors. The Reviewers desire to 
reckon only for the water that is in the king’s Tokay ; and to 
represent every thing that makes it a kingly draught, as refer- 
able to another account. 

Objections will next be noticed from other sources. It has 
been stated in a quarter entitled to the most friendly attention, 
that the principle of Mr. Bentham ought to be limited to its 
operation on governments, and that its application to individual 
morality is a burthensome addition. To this it may be replied, 
that in the first place, the application is true, and for the reasons 
already stated is not without considerable value in itself; and 
svundiy, that the application to the simpler case is the best 
method of introducing and illustrating its application to the more 
complex. Men have already made considerable progress in the 
comprehension and practical use of the principle in the first 
form ; it is therefore politic to enter the wedge by this end, with . 
a view to the introduction of the remainder. 
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It has been objected from another quarter, that ‘ the magnifi- 
cent law that was declared to be of such positive utility, is 
reduced to the working of a probable good.’ This is a confusion 
between uncertainty in individual cases, and uncertainty in the 
aggregate. There may be uncertainty in one individual of 
twenty-five surviving another of eighty; but there is no uncer- 
tainty in the fact that men of twenty-five are on the whole 
the better lives. To say that the law which tells a man to 
prefer an annuity on a life of twenty-five to one of eighty, is only 
the enunciation of a probable good, would present the same mis- 
take as in the objection. If every man of twenty-five had been 
certain of surviving every man of’ eighty, and every immoral act 
had been certain of being punished without the possibility of 
escape, there could have been no disinclination to note the tact. 
But as nature has willed otherwise, the next thing to be done 
is to note the average certainty which she has chosen to decree. 

Another objection has consisted in ‘ begging to be informed 

what is the rule that is best for the general happiness ;’ and 
subjoining, that ‘if it is to be left to the private judgment of 
individuals to decide upon what is best for the general happiness, 
the principle is useless, because mankind will never agree upon 
the mode of carrying it into effect.” This is only quarrelling 
with a principle that goes a certain length, because it does not 
go farther. It is perfectly true that there remains the question 
of what is for the general happiness. But the virtue of the 
previous proposition consisted in having reduced the question 
from a state of greater difficulty to a state of less. It is much 
easier to judge with some accuracy whether a given practice 
tends to the promotion of the general happiness, than to deter- 
mine whether it is moral or immoral without the intervention of 
any such clue. For the palpable fact is, that men have an 
exceeding aptitude forjudging of whatis for the general happiness. 
They are all capable of forming a very tolerable theory—for 
their neighbours. Men may fight shy of the truth for some 
particular purpose; but the practical reality is, that on most points 
their knowledge is nearly as perfect as can be desired. There 
may be some debateable ground after all; but the extent of 
that on which there can % no general debate is incomparably 
greater. 
. In all that has preceded, reference has been made to habits, 
and not to insulated acts. The differences between single acts 
of immorality and their habitual repetition, have been exhausted 
by writers to whom it is unnecessary to refer. 

The final inference impressed by the whole case is, that the 
friends of the ‘ greatest happiness’ have only to persevere, to 
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arrive at the firmest establishment of their principle. They are 
wrong if they think all that is necessary has been done somewhere 
to their hands already ; the battle is still to finish, though the good 
position is their own. What is wanted, is the laborious and exten- 
sive illustration of the various ways in which national and political 
invasions of the law of the greatest happiness work to produce 
their own punishment. Theworld has been deluged with illustra- 
tions of the corresponding truth in personal morality. All dying 
speeches are portions of it; not a father that places bis son as an 
apprentice, but adds his fragment to the testimony. There 
wants a collection of dying speeches of nefarious govern- 
ments. It would not be difficult to make something of 
this kind out of the history of the Stuarts. France could 
supply something like it from periods of her history. The 
kingdoms of the ‘Peninsula may be considered as in that state 
where the dying speech is in every body’s hands before the man 
is dead. ‘The antiquary might go back to Rome, and the 
orientalist to Babylon. One of the first consequences of this 
resolute prosecution of the principle, would be the abandonment 
of the theological argument against it, as happened in the case 
of the geologists. Every body knows the kind of persecution a 
geologist was exposed to a few years ago, if he ventured to 
make any portion of the world more ancient than ultra theo- 
logians thought proper. The geologists persevered; and now 
all rational theologians are glad to support their own system by 
such facts as they can collect from the observations of the 
geologists. In the same manner let the friends of the greatest 
happiness persevere; and they will soon find theologians 
anxious only to have the benefit of such support as they may 
derive from the establishment of a coincidence between their 
rules. There is no war between Christianity and philosophy. 
Pure and undefiled Christianity is sound philosophy. If A 
ever has been war, it has been against the temporal abuses which 
pretences of religion were brought forward to protect. This 
was at the bottom of the outcry made against philosophy during 
the French Revolution. The real struggle was against arbitrary 
power sheltering itself under the influence of religious estab- 
lishments. Religion was assailed because it was made an 
engine in the hands of the common enemy; the animosity 
was against the enemy, not against the abstract instrument 
that was in his hands. Those times are past. It is all too 
late now, to get up a religious opposition to the exercise of 
reason on any subject connected with the welfare of mankind, - 











POSTSCRIPT TO THE ARTICLE ON SLAVERY IN THE 
WEST INDIES, IN No. XXII. 


Ir has been objected to the comparison between the case of 
the Mosses and that of Esther Hibner, that ‘ it would be quite 
as just and true to say, that because Lord Ferrers, and Faunt- 
leroy, and Hunton were hanged, all the peers of Great Britain 
are addicted to the crime of murder, and that all the bankers 
and quakers are, toa man, swindlers and forgers.’ For this 
objection to have any foree, Lord Ferrers should have been not 
hanged, and the peers should have given him a dinner on. the 
expiration of his confinement; the bankers should have don 
the same to Fauntleroy, and the quakers to Hunton. 

It has been stated that the Article is ‘ ferocious and treason- 
able. The Article was written to try the question. It was 
written to settle the point, whether the planters are to announce 
their intention of transferring their allegiance, and the. public 
in England is not to announce its good wishes for the faithful 
population. Those who live in glass houses, ought not to have 
begun throwing stones. 

t has been said that the object of the Article was ‘ to deluge 
the colonies with blood.’ Men have no right to threaten rebel- 
lion with one breath, and to demand a careful attention to their 
comfort with another. At the same time, it is palpable that 
the object was not to produce bloodshed, but to produce that 
acquiescence in the intimations of the British government 
which is the only means of finally preventing it. 

It has been affirmed that to take off the duty in favour of 
West Indian sugar, would not lower the price of sugar in Eng- 
land. Now it is clear that if the extra duty was taken off, the 
raisers of East Indian sugar could raise and sell more than they 
do; and therefore, even though the price of sugar should fall 
only by the inconsiderable quantity necessary to give East 
Indvan sugar the power of entry into the market, the West 
Indians must sell less. But if they are to sell less, the compe- 
tition among themselves will induce those who can best afford 
it to lower the price. The price of West Indian sugar there- 
fore will meet the other half-way. . This might not take place 
during the first year, or the second; but it is impossible for it 
to be finally prevented by any alterations in the price. at, any 
other place, that may be consequent on the alteration in th 
demand for West Indian sugar in England. 4 

If the people of England cannot get rid of such an abuse as 
being taxed to support slavery, what cbance have they of getting 
rid of any other? And if they desire to get rid of any other, 
what policy so clear as beginning with the abuse whose sup- 

rters support all the rest, as knowing that whenever reform 

gins, their own must go the first. 
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